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INTRODUCTION ' 

T he aim of this book is to.dcscubc the life and 
uork of the two men who^c personalities, in the 
^ author’s opinion, most forcib.ly embody the spirit 
of the present age. The ideas preached by Lenin and 
Gandhi, their uords and actions, will perhaps afford 
futi^rc generations clearer evidence than anything else 
of the motives of our time, of what spheres it accom- 
plished permanent v ork in, and of how iar it fell short of 
ovr hopes. Later ages will measure the significance of 
our epoch by the standard of the work or Lenin and 
Gandhi, and the inadequacy of these two menhvill show ' 
the tragic deficiencies of our age, which set itself the 
task of attaining the unattainable, the concrete realiza- 
tion of age-old Utopias. 

Both of them, Lenin as well as Gandhi, in*different 
ways undertook the heroic and at the same time adven- 
turous experiment of putting into practice the long 
cherished dreams of humanity They were both rooted 
deeply in their own nations, and their reforms and their 
methods were entirely the result of the destinies of their 
countries, of the limitations of Russian and Indian 
conditions, and that at a moment when both nations 
had arrived at a turning point m theii national develop- 
ment. But the political enterprise of both the Russian 
and the Hindu goes far beyond the nairow boundanes 
of the national and the temporary Russia and India 
were merely to be the subjects of a great and universally 
valid expenment whose success was to give an example 
to the world and to spread the new doctrines of the two 
reformers over the whole earth. Lenin and Gandhi 
were upheld by the emotion of an ecstatic faith, the 
faith that their country was called to redeem humanity. 
Therefore the words of these two men have the 
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fascination, and at the same tune the disturbing and 
repelling arrogance, of a Gospel Like two prophets 
they stand at the opening of the twentieth century If 
we hsten to them, their age will be the begmnmg of a 
new^ epoch m the history of the world They desire to 
lead humanity to salvation m different ways and they 
pomt m opposite directions, each with the same gesture 
of tnost profound conviction Lenin regarded the un- 
limited — though only temporary — use of^olence arf tht 
means for brmgmg about an ideal world order, whereas 
Gandhi is trymg to reach the goal by an absolute 
rejection of all violence Lemn tried to free humamty 
by complete mechanization, Gandhi, by repudiating 
machinery m pnnaple The one regarcied machm^ry 
as the s^vation from all evil, the other as a delusion of 
the devil 

But m spite of these apparent antagomsms, the deep 
kinship and the common spuitual ongin of the two may 
be seen at every turn, often more clearly m the differences 
betweerf them than m the obvious resemblances in their 
hves Lenm and Gandhi both sprang from the race 
of the great rebels, and what umtes them m all their 
resemblances as well as in all their differences is that 
both were convulsed by one and the same great expen- 
ence, that both belong to an age which was stirred to its 
deepest foundations m which need and miscrv began 
to arouse not only an inacti\e or fnendl) and chantAlc 
pity but that genume sympathy which leads to conscious- 
ness of personal responsibihty for every evil, and, there- 
fore, necessarily to rebelhon against the existmg pohtical 
and soaal order It was mcir profound i^mg of 
responsibihty for the suffenngs of all the disinhentcd 
that lent compelling force to the words of these two 
great leaders, gave weight to their actions, and was the 
cause of their overwhehrung influence on the masses 

Lenm associated personSly with the oppressed and 
shared their life their sorrows, and their imprisonments 
He formed his doctnne on the injustice they suffered 
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and drew his power from the hatred that seethed in 
their souls. Lenin the dictator was the outcome of the 
appeal of a dispossessed nation. From the moment he 
entered the Kremlin in the name of the masses and 
seized power in Russia, through him the hitherto dtimb 
world of the disinherited began to reign Their indict- 
ment became the new political ideal, > their hunger for 
power created the new brutal machinery of state, their 
dumb instincts decided the ethics of the new social 
order, the continued existence of which seems very 
problematical. 

The same historical phenomenon also occurred m 
India, with the difference natural to another cultural 
zone and another national chaiacter. Gandhi also 
shared the life of the oppressed, their hunuhations and 
imprisonments. With every success of Gandhi, the 
countless millions of oppressed Indians also gained a 
victory, and m his rise they too rose to power. When 
the people of India appointed Gandhi dictator, the 
enslaved Hindu appeared as the accuser of thft foreign 
authorities and the despised pariah as the accuser of the 
proud Brahman. The cry and accusation of the humble 
m Russia and India assumed for the first time a concrete 
and personified power, which confronted the still exist- 
ing old order on equal terms In the faces of Lenin and 
Gandhi, the physiognomy of the impersonal milhonfold 
mass, which no one had ever looked at before, took on 
the form and austere features of two great personalities, 
features which will be stamped on history for all time. 

The Russian and the Indian gospels, in spite of their 
differences, are both animated by the same spirit of 
indictment of European culture. This indictment is 
brought by two men, to wEom the moral right and, 
therefore, the sincerity, behind their harshness cannot 
be denied. We cannot disregard their words. 

Europe cannot, however, accept the accusations of 
Lenin and Gandhi as both a judgment and an indictment, 
for like all accusations, these too show only a part of the 
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Buddha’s speeches in the classical translation of Karl 
Eugen Neumann was used. 

Herr Percy Eckstein also gave the author valuable 
assistance with his book, for \yhich he is* especially 
thanked here. Mention mukt also be made of the kind- 
ness of Messrs. Romain Rolland, Bernard Shaw, Upton 
Smclair, Dilip Kumar Roy, Professor *0. F. Andrews, 
' Sir N. Chandavarkar, and Professor T. L. Vaswani, 
g&ve the author their views on non-Violence by letter. 

RENE FULOP-MILLER. 

Vienna, March 1927. 
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truth Asia, whose spirit rises against Europe in the 
words of the Hindu, and also in those of the Russian, 
may be superior to us m many respects, but only Europe 
has been aUe to struggle to'the recogmtion of one truth, 
the truth that the accuser ma'y never be at the same time 
th^udge 

Tmus Europe will listen to both accusers, but will 
be able consaoiisly to oppose to this damning verdict 
the defence of a ncU and manifold culture based on the 
moral freedom of personahtt For the West has 
hitherto known how to transform all great ideas conaing 
from the East mto a new and orgamc enrichment of its 
own nature 

In Ilia attempt to present a reliable, objective, and 
true picture of Lenm s character and career, the authbr 
found a most madequate hterature at his disposal 
For most of the books on Lenm misrepresent the figure 
of the Russian dictator either from uncntical admiration 
os patty hate The author was however, able to 
suppleirfent the sources quoted at the end of the book 
mainl y by impressions and experiences gathered in 
Soviet Russia by documents and conversations with 
people who had been connected with Lemn from his 
earliest youth followed his career as fellow workers, or 
been his opponents m pohtical warfare 

In pamting the picture of Gandhi, the author chieSj 
used the Indian editions of the wntmra, speeches, and 
letters of Gandhi, the files of Yoimg India and Current 
Thought, and the wntmgs and pamphlets of Gandhi’s 
Indian opponents Moreover the careful German 
selection of Gandhi’s works by Enul Romger, a model 
of editmg, supphed many valuable hmts 

It IS unnec^sary to sav that the well-known mono- 
mph by Romam Rolland was also consulted, and also 
the other works on Gandhi especially Hans Pragers 
profound study of the Indian apostolate In investi- 
CTtmg the connections between Gandhi s teachmg and 
Buddhism, the abridged and longer collections of 
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I ^N.the year 1889 there appeared at a meeting of the 
Committee for the Relief of Famine m Samara a 
young student who had been “ sent down.” In the 
midst of an anxious and zealous discussion by the mem- 
bers of the committee of the measures to be taken to 
fight the catastrophe, which was assuming more and 
mord alarming proportions, the unknown student rose 
and declared, to the general consternation, that >t* would 
be a crime to try to help the starving population, for all 
measures of relief would mean support for the Tsarist 
dominion. Any increase in the famine should, on thq 
other hand, be welcomed, for it caused difficulties for 
the authorities and contributed to the overthrow of the 
existing regime That was the real evil and only its 
destruction could once and for all put an end to future 
famines. 

This utterance of the nineteen-year- old Lenin, which 
sounded so extraordinary to those who heaid it, already 
contains all that is most characteristic in his later 
doctrine: in the next three decades, with the same 
disregard of the effect of his opinions, obsessed by this 
one idea, he applied all his mental and physical energies 
to bnngmg about the overthrow of the existing w^orld 
order. 

As one of the countless political conspirators of that 
period, in Petersburg as well as in exile m Siberia, shut 
up in his poor little attic room in Germany, France, 
Italy, or Switzerland, m hbraries, and m little smoky 
coffee houses, he worked unremittingly on his great 
campaign for the overthrow of the mighty Russian 
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Empire Years and decades were spent m nightlong 
debates on quite trifling details of the party programme 
and on the revolutionary tactics to be adopted at the 
moment (- In these thirty years, he ahenateti his former 
partisans mcreafimgly, ano cast thein off one after the 
other, until m the end only three or four remamed with 
him 

From the complete isolation of the life of an uprooted 
emigrant, he was suddenly, as it were ovenught, mean 
apparently mystenous manner, called to be the all- 
powerful ruler of a hundred and fifty milhon men In 
the struggle with Imperialist war aims, he had evolved 
qmte a new social idea, and now threatened Europe with 
a titanic upheaval, negotiated on equal terms with the 
most powerful statesmen of his time, and succeeded m 
forem^ them to recognize the new pohtical organization 
which he had created 

This “ little theorist of revolution ** whom even many 
of hia partisans made fun of, who had spent the last 
few d^des m mparently fruitless discussions m the 
coffee houses of Geneva, Fans, and London, all at once 
took his place before the world as a trulv great states- 
man, who gradually compelled the pohtical and personal 
recognition even of his enemies Bertrand Russell, one 
of the most distinguished and profound thinkers of our 
age, and a man who can certainly not be suspected of a 
bias m Lenin’s favour, saw the dictator Lemn at woiL 
and wrote of him that one day our century would be 
desenbed as the centurv of Lenm A mighty histoncal 
process did, it is true, precede the Bolshevik upheaval, 
and yet, between that wruch beforethecomingof Lemn, 
had been fermentmg m the masses so powerfully that it 
needed only translation mto word and deed to become a 
hving reality, and that which then took shape through 
the word and deed of Lenm lies an ever-mystenous 
somethmg, the marvel of the individual word and the 
individual deed, the secret of the great personahty 

No other histoncal example, perhaps, so stnkingly 
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confirms the mdispensability and wonderful uniqueness 
of personal greatness^ as the mighty historical achieve- 
ment of Lemn, the man who created the empire of the 
impersonal mass. For never .was there such inseparable 
connection between the wftrd and him who spoke it, 
the doctrine and its teacher, the deed and the man, and 
the /novement of the mass and the exanaple of its leader. 
Nothing can be detached from this personahty, every- 
thing abides sure and certain m it as in a mighty cosmos. 

Bolshevism is entirely the acluevement of Lemn, 
understandable only through him and possible only 
through him. In the comparison which Trotskii drew 
between Marx and Lemn this remark is especially 
significant : “ The whole of Marx is m the Communist 
MdnifestOj in the preface to his critique in Kapitalj^’ 
says Trotskii. “ Even if he had never been des’tmed to 
become the founder of the First International, he would 
remam for all time as he stands before us to-day But 
Lenm, on the other hand, is wholly expressed in revo- 
lutionary action. His theoretical work is merely a 
preparation for action. Had he not published a single 
book he would still live in history, as he has already* 
entered it, as the leader of the proletarian Revolution, 
and the creator of the Third International.” 

This mseparable umon between the work and its 
master can be seen unmistakably, not only m every one 
of Lemn’s utterances and actions, but also m all the 
events of Bolshevism. 

When Lemn spoke, the audience heard words which 
had often been uttered before, or at least thought of, 
turns of speech which were sometimes entirely un- 
original and well worn, and which would perhaps have 
been utterly commonplace if it had not been he who 
used them; but they all received significance from his 
emgmatic personality; each of his simple words had 
an invisible power, each of his gestures was fashioned 
to a great historical event, whose image was to be 
impressed on the hearer for ever. 
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This magjc is even felt m Lenin’s wntmgs If we 
read them without t hinkin g of the pcrsonaSty of the 
author, we must descnbe them for fhe most part as 
wntten irt a mediocre and not particularly logicm way, 
and sometimes even as ohe-sided and flat But the 
figure of the writer, which is felt behmd the wntten 
word, holds tlv* reader m thrall, compels him tp let 
sober judgment go, and demands attention, for what is 
said has b^ond aH doubt the authontv of a great per- 
sonahty The fact that sentences which in tnemsdves 
express no particularly profound thought exercise so 
strong and impressive an effect, speaks more convmc- 
mgly than anytrung else for that my«enous power which 
dwelh j in personality alone 

One of Lenin a bitterest enemies, the Russian Sochilist 
M A Landau-Aldanov, tells how the dictator once, m 
the midst of the most important State busi n ess, received 
an unknown workman who came to brmg him some 
^ther trifling message I saw, wntes Aldanov, “ this 
workman at the moment when he returned from his 
audience with Lenm He was powerfully moved, not 
the same man Usually a quiet and reasonable bemg, 
he spoke all at once like a man m ecstasy * That is a 
man / he repeated over and over, that is a man for 
whom I would give my life • With him a new life 
begins for me I '^h, if we bad had a Tsar like him I ’ 

* But what did he sav to you then ? ' I asked when he 
was a httlc quieter I received only a va^e reply 
‘ Everythin^ belongs to you * Lemn had said, * evciy- 
thing Take everything The world belongs to the 
proletanat But beheve no one but us The workers 
have no other fnends We alone are the friends of the 
workers ’ The workman had already heard a hundred 
times these absurd demagogical sentences, this promise 
of an earthly paradise instead of a lone life of ^vant 
Was It the infection of deep faith that had so exated 
him? Was it the magnetic influence of an outstanding 
personahty? 
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Countless numbers hated Lemn and regarded him as 
Antichrist. Countless others worshipped him as the 
liberator of Russia But the;y all, disciples as well ^s 
enemies, felt him in the same* way, as a greati elemental 
phenomenon such as occurs only once in centurfes. 
In the love and hatred of the Russian peasants his figure 
immediately rose to a mystical greatness; the Russian 
poetess, Seifulina, tells how, even m Lenin’s lifetime, 
legends had formed about him in the stuffy peasants’ 
cabins of the farthest parts of Russia, as about a being 
from a higher, superhuman world . In these descriptions 
of Seifulina ’s, that fascination which the figure of Lenin 
exercised over the Russian peasants appears with a lively 
power: “ I used to hear Old Believers and sectarians 
shrieking by heart, m furious devotion, a sort of ecstasy, 
whole pages of the Bible ; they attributed to Il’ieK I.emn 
the number of the beast, the number of Antichrist. . . . 
But another of the sectarians, a saddler by trade, spoke 
m the country town m support of Lenin, with grea|; 
gestures, also quoting Holy Scripture. Lenin,* m his 
view, acted according to the Bible when he took from 
the wealthy their rich acres ‘ Woe unto them who add 
house to house, field to field, so that no place remains 
for the rest, as though they were alone on this earth.’ 
For this particular sectarian, Lenin was the bearer of 
the righteous wrath of God, who was to fulfil the 
prophecies of Isaiah. In a settlement of Orthodox 
believers there was a thin, red-headed man who fanatic- 
ally and, in his own words, scripturally, professed his 
faith m Lenin. He joined the party, slung on a nfle, 
brandished it threatemngly at every meeting, and 
bellowed out scriptural texts to prove the justice of 
Lenin’s political acts. , . The stories which were 
current about Il’ich Lenin testified alike to admiration, 
and hate, and repugnance ; but all were equally passion- 
ate, none was mdiferent: land-hungry settlers, labour- 
ers, all this poor population wove a garland of legends 
about the figure of Lenin.” 
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The whole success of L#enin, the explanation of how 
It was possible for him, with a few himdred thousand 
adherents, to assume dominion over a hundred and fifty 
millions u plainly due entirely to the influence of his 
personahty, which communicated itself to all who came 
mto touch with him, and then penetrated mto the cabins 
of the peasants fn the remotest villages It is true that 
th6 Bolshevist system of dominion is mamtamed by 
armed power, by the terror inspired by the secret p(Jlidfe, 
by espionage, and persecution, but what keeps this 
whole apparatus of power m motion is nothmg but the 
force that proceeds from the great name of Lemn, the 
spell of his authority 

Never yet, therefore, has the name of its originator 
been given to a creation with such complete justification 
as m thi5 case The word “ Leninism often signifies 
Bolshevism m Russia to-day, and m this, the name of 
the leader given to the whole movement, the true 
ecscnce of the whole system is completely expressed 
For Botshevism is, m content and doctrine the achieve- 
ment of Lemn, and it was the mystenously strong per- 
sonal influence that he exercised that afterwards grew 
and waxed to an histone influence, to the mighty 
upheaval, which is Bolshevism 

After Lenm himself had demed the existence and 
\’alue of personahty, his stalwarts felt obhged to explam 
the umquencss of Lenm as a mere product of histoncal 
and economic development, ana they tned hard, 
especially the Soviet professor of historv, M Pokrovshil, 
to explam Lemn as a special apphance,’ or, like a 
Bolshcviat poet, attempted to desenbe him as a ‘ greater 
screw ** withm the collective machine However, thev 
were not able to argue away the umquc element m the 
existence and appearance or Lemn when Zinov’cv set 
himself to relate the history of the Communist Party 
even he had to recognize the magnificent personal 
achievement of the leader Speaking of the October 
Revolution and the part played by the Party in these 
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events, Zinov’ev says that “ nine-tenths qf it was the 
work of Lenin, if in revolutionary times one may speak 
of a single personality at all But if any man was able 
to convince the doubters, to compel the wa^erers to a 
decision, and to precipitate the fight, that man Was 
Lemn.” 

And immediately after Dora Kaflan’s. attempt on the 
life of Lenin, Trotskii declared: “ When we thinlc that 
Lenm may die, our whole life seems useless and we 
cease to want to live.” A greater and more unqualified 
recognition of personality, a deeper homage to its unique 
nature, has seldom been paid. For do not these words 
imply an avowal that the famous, historically con- 
ditioned evolution to which Bolshevist theory ascribes 
the^‘ revolutionary achievement,” was m redity mne- 
tenths the work of a single great individuality? ‘And for 
Trotskii simply to obliterate everything else, the whole 
of the rest of the world, in order to fill himself com- 
pletely with the image of the great leader, does that not 
signify that the impression of his personality was of the 
most profoundly overwhelnrung character? 

However one-sidedly Soviet histonans may urge their 
claim to Lemn as a proof of their materialist dogma, they 
can by no means explain how his personality differed 
from all others, what made it “ special ” and “ greater ” 
than that of the other two hundred thousand communists, 
greater even than that of his whole generation. But the 
strength of the impression which the personal greatness 
of Lemn really made, even on those Bolshevists who 
were determined to see in him an “ apphance ” or a 
“ screw,” IS shown by the fanatical cult of Lemn which 
followed his death. In Bolshevist Russia, m the empire 
of the impersonal mass man, the man who created the 
doctrine of the unimportance of the individual, has been 
glonfied as scarcely any ruler before him. The funeral 
procession of the “ apphance, Lenin ” was a ceremony 
such as Russia had never before seen : from the farthest 
districts of the realm came hosts of peasants merely to 
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file once past the bier of the great dead, and to be able- 
to gaze for i few momenta on the face of Lenm Very 
soon after his death, the mausoleum on the " Red 
Square ” before the Kretnhn, the last restmg-place of 
his embalmed body, venerated like the rehcs of a samt, 
became a place of pilgrimage Hosts of men streamed 
unceasmgly past the mass catafalque m which the ^lead 
man 1^ on his bier, clad m his nuhtary coat, the Order 
of the Red Flag ” on his breast and his right fist clenehtd 

And just as m former times the hearts of the samts 
were enclosed m golden caskets and preserved as wonder- 
workmg rehcs, the most valuable part of Lenm, his 
bram, was also enclosed m a casket and preserved as a 
sacred rehc 

But does not all this imply an avowal that no “idea 
and no movement can be effective of itself without the 
strong driving force of a great personality? Even the 
Bolshevik Revolution through which the cormng 
world of the impersonal mass’ was to arise, needed to 
in overwhelmmg degree the achievement of the great 
man, needed for its system the name of an mdrvidual, 
just as It had need of sacred rehcs and a legend for the 
establishment of the communist world church But it 
actually seemed as if Bolshevism more than any other 
idea required a peraonahty, Lenm, for it could not be 
separate from rum, it was nothmg but the powerful 
hi^ncal effect of a mighty mdrviduahty which was 
used to thmkmg mto and dealing with the brains of the 
mass 


II 

Of course, m Lenm we are dealmg with an entirely 
new type of historical greatness, and to understand his 
histoncal importance we must make a fundamental 
change m all our former views about truly eminent men 
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For, just as the Bolshevik world created by him is 
without precedent, just as everyone who wants to under- 
stand it must get rid of all his ordinary conceptions, so 
any understanding of the significance of Lemn also 
demands a complete revision of all current notions about 
histoncal greatness. 

Eyen in the external image of this modern hero, m 
Lenin’s whole figure and attitude, the conventional 
g^stwre of the great man is lacking.* His exterior was 
completely that of any everyday man of the mass, and 
clashed with all the pictures of a hero which the imagina- 
tion IS used to make. On the thousands of Soviet nags, 
propaganda pictures, emblems and badges, Lenin is now 
portrayed as an orator, standing on the globe, or set 
amid the rays of the rising sun; but the man himself, 
beneath whose feet the terrestrial sphere rests as a foot- 
stool, whose face emerges from the brightness of the 
sunlight, is m no way distinguished from thousands and 
tens of thousands of his fellow citizens. He stands 
before us, his head covered with an ordinary cldth cap, 
his right hand in his trousers pocket, and we search his 
countenance m vain for any trace which might betray 
the important man. Lenin had the face of an average 
Russian, and all his friends and disciples who had 
opportunity to observe him at close quarters, and all the 
painters and sculptors who fixed his jPeatures, are 
unanimous in stating that his face was entirely lacking 
m anythmg remarkable ; only the little black eyes made 
a certain impression The things that might strike a 
stranger as characteristic, the high, somewhat conical 
shape of the skull, the Asiatic cheekbones, and the 
Mongolian eyebrows, are all quite ordinary in Russia; 
Lemn’s physiognomy has the features which one may 
meet at every turn in Moscow among the many Russians 
from the Eastern provmces. Imnacharskh, Lenin’s 
friend, disciple, and biographer, himself confesses that 
the dictator had the commonplace face of a merchant of 
peasant stock from, say, laroslav. 
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But not only was there nothing remarkable m Lenm’s 
appearance, even the first impression made by his whole 
manner was m no way remarkable And yet he was a 
popular orator, who oamed his audiences on to the most 
violent upheaval m history, althou^ his speech was 
entirely lackmg m the fiery impulse which is, as a rule, 
absolutely necessary to capture the masses and bend 
them to your will His voice was almost always dimmed 
with huskmess, it generally sounded flat and coloutleis, 
and his turns of speech lacked all appeal, all oratoncal 
adornment The style of this man , whose words put 
a whole contmcnt out of jomt, both m wntmg and 
speech, was entirelj insignificant Trotskil, the second 
great leader of Russia, was master of the practice of the 
persuasive orator, his speech had rhythm, dramatic 
power, and artistic structure, Lemn s oratorv had none 
of these talents at its command 

When Trotskil compared Lemn to Man, he had to 
mention this defiaenc^ m the speeches of his leader 

The %tvle of Mart is nch and splendid,” he wntes, 
“ a skilful blend of strength and suppleness, wrath and 
irony, harshness and elegance Marx umted m his 
style the hterary and aesthetic achievements of all pre- 
ceding pohncal literature , Lemn’s hterary and oratoncal 
style, on the other hand, is simple, utiutanan, almost 
ascetic Another mterestmg analysis of Lenm s pecuh- 
arly jejune stvle is found in the Left penodical Lev, 
it IS an mvestigation of that mode of speecE* which, m 
spite of Its insignificance, resulted in one of the most 
important upheai'als m the history of mankmd It is 
there pointed out that Lerun’s style consisted exactly 
m that avoidance of the revolutionary phrase, m the 
substitution of simple expressions from daily life for the 
traditional grandiose language 

‘ The Word was not to him a profession or a career, 
but the nght act, agitation itself is the subject of the 
majonty or his articles and speeches He had alnays 
on the one side opponents or enemies, and on the 
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other the mass who had to be influenced and con- 
vinced.” 

While Lenin himself set not the slightest value on 
style, he nevertheless reacted very decidedly to the 
language and stylistic peculiarities of others, llie 
parties were to him not only symbols of a definite 
philosophy of life, but also characteristic systems of 
oratorical expression. He passionately condemned ^11 
“ tin^ rhetoric,” and regarded it as a *sign of intellectual 
weakness and moral emptiness. The fight against the 
1 evolutionary phrase runs through all his works and 
appeals; he rejected everything which smacked of 
meanmgless rhetoric and literature Any high-flown 
sentences m his comrades called forth his angry rejection, 
a “ grand gesture ” roused the sharpest criticism and 
biting scorn, anything “ poetic ” or “ sublime ” incited 
him to furious outbursts of contempt.^ 

Only language taken from simple talk had value for 
lum, and he himself used to introduce into his style 
popular, easily understood words and phrases* which 
often had even a touch of the coarseness of the speech 
of the people. But he also loved Latin proverbs, of 
which he appreciated the force, terseness, and con- 
centration. Apart from these excursions into the manner 
of speech of the educated world, however, he spoke as 
simply as possible, and endeavoured as far as possible 
to maintain the modulation of easy conversation 

The instructions which he gave in a letter to the 
management of a commumst paper on the proper 
journalist style are characteristic of Lenm’s views on this 
subject: “ Why do you not WTite ten or tv^enty lines 
instead of your two or four hundred — and these as 
simple, easily understandable, and clear as possible — on 
events which have penetrated into the flesh and blood 
of the masses.” Lemn was also always endeavouring 
to give fresh content to expression, and to free threadbare 
turns of speech and designations from the commonplace 
and stereotyped, often merely by givmg special import- 
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ance to conjunctions and adverbs He was the enemy 
of all introductory flourishes, and nearly always plunged 
into the middle of his subject 

In his polemics, as /yepmaintams, he rehed chiefly on 
eniphasis, and when he attacked hi^ enemies, he bmJt 
up a whole system of angnly ironic mteijections by 
which he exposed his foe to general scorn and turned 
the whole dispute mto a fcmd of satinc dialogue 

In Lenin s written style, the mverted commas with 
which his articles swarm arc highly charactcnsdc He 
loved to use hia opponent’s words, set them m a con- 
temptible hght, roo them of their force, as it were, strip 
off their shell By preference he made an increasingly 
reiterated use of one and the same formula, which 
seemed suited to direct the attention of the public to 
an important pomt He never appealed to emotion 
and imagination, but always to will and resolution, 
his sentences strolled with the hearer, forced him to a 
decision left Him no choice 
His '■images and comparisons were always entireh 
sober and simple, on the whole, he used them only to 
make the concrete and visible even clearer , he liked to use 
proverbsand easy images, especiallyfrom the Gospels and 
Krylov’s fables , but he never quoted present day wnters 
Not only was Lenm’s terse and homely language 
entirely lackmg m all pathos and his writings free from 
captivatmg phrases even the content of his utterances 
was always directed entirely to the practical and neces- 
sary He, who had prophesied the victory of Bolshevism 
twenty years before, never made great promises His 
friends can pomt out now how, even in his book on the 
future state of society free from class distinctions, no 
trace of ‘ exuberance ” is to be found, although the 
theme demanded and would have excused a certain 
passionate exaltation In all Lenin s utterances, sober 
and clearly-felt practical considerations alone prevail 
all his writings are drv discussions of practical politics 
or utihtanan instructions 
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The result was that with Lenin, who hac} striven for 
the Utopian kingdom of the future, Utopia was always 
adjusted exclusively to the nearest momentary interests 
of the masses; although ho had evolved Jthe most 
violent programme for the* overthrow of the whole 
world and all its century-old conditions, yet in practice 
he cgncerned himself only with the next steps which 
seemed to him necessary to attain his end. 
y- fn .Lenin’s mind every doctrine oi* theory, even if it 
were an idea which embraced the whole of humanity, 
always assumed the form of a directly necessary, prac- 
tical demand Therefore, even m his oratory as an 
agitator and his propagandist writings, he always dealt 
only with the tasks which must be immediately carried 
out * 

“ Lemn,” wrote Trotskii on one occasion, always 
sings the same tune, the necessity for fundamentally 
altering the social differences betweeft men, and above 
all the best means of attaimng this end.” The Bolshevist 
critic, Voronskii, also is of opinion that Lenin always 
spoke only on one and the same theme: “ He deals 
with the same statement from the most varied and least 
expected angles, often ten times over. He speaks like 
a man who has always the same idea, the idea of ideas, 
about which the splinters of all other thoughts revolve, 
like the planets round the sun. The innermost core is 
never lost, never gives place to another thought. To 
live thus must m the end be very burdensome.” 

Thus Lenin’s whole purpose was as far as possible to 
express the scientific content of his theory" m such a way 
that It would be comprehensible even to the Russian 
peasants, uneducated and unused to political speculation, 
and rouse them to action. Every one of his words was 
always aimed at its object and at direct action, and for 
this reason was so loaded with will-power that it was 
immediately of its own force translated into action. 
Gor’kii remarks that Lenin’s logic was as sharp as an 
axe His words were not only a call to battle, but also 
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at the same pracbcal instructions for the conduct of 
the fight His motto was Revolutions must not remam 
on paper , they must be earned out m action He often 
declared ^hat the proper execution of even the most 
unimportant measure wds more important for the 
existence of Soviet Russia than all theory, more im- 
portant than ten Soviet resolutions 


III 
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The imvamished sunphaty, this peasant rationaham, 
directed always towards the practical, which was mahifeat 
m Lenm’a pohtical activity, was deeply rooted in his 
whole nature, Lenin, the man, was as simple m his 
personal life as Lenin, the pohtician, and strove m the 
,same way for practical entb In his private life, too, 
his asaons and behaviour were m no way prominent, 
stmple, without flourish, free from all superflmty, hus 
whole mode of hfe was unpretentious, even ascetic 

But this asceticism, which has brought him so much 
posthumous fame had no affectation about it, it was not 
the result of a moral prmaple, but rather the expression 
of a nature whose needs were few, the expression of a 
simple and resolute man whose whole mind and will were 
bent on the practical and the carrvmg-out of prmaples 
once and for all recognized as ngbt Eveiythmg else 
not directly connected with his aims had no interest 
whatever for tnoi. ‘ It is diflicult to draw his portrait,” 
GorTdl says about Lenm, “ he was forthright and 
simple like all he said His heroism lacked almost all 
external glitter It was the modest asceUc zeal, not 
seldom seen m Russia, of a revolutionaiy who believed 
m the possibdity of justice on earth, the heroism of a 
man who, for the sake of his heavy task, renounced all 
worldly joys ” 
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Since he was a fanatical believer in the^nglitness of 
his ideas, he was troubled by no doubts, no attacks of 
despondency, or spiritual conflicts; he was exclusively 
occupied with realizing his projects.at any cos^. There- 
fore, even the superhuman labour, the enormous taSk, 
which he performed in order to work out and prepare 
his ideas and translate them into realitv, was not an 
overstrain which could be said to have m any v/ay 
twisted and distorted his compact nature, but rather the 
natural expansion of the immense powders possessed by 
this imimtable and unique being. 

Lenin’s whole activit}^ had the charm of harmomous 
freshness and ease. Lunacharskii states that Lenin was 
by no means a friend of toil, and was but rarely seen 
with’ a book, or at a desk He wrote infinitely fast in 
large wnting and threw his articles on to paper without 
the least exertion, at any odd time, whenever oppor- 
tunit}^ offered. He read only m a piecemeal fashion, and 
never kept long to one book, but he had a sure eye fo^ 
the significant, and especially for passages which he 
could use m fighting speeches It was not so much 
ideas akin to his own as ideas opposed to his that set 
him on fire, for the fighter was always alive m him, and 
his mind was mainly kindled in criticism. Not only 
did Lenin write occasional pamphlets with this calmness, 
speed, and objectivity, but also all those decrees which 
plunged half a continent into upheaval ; for his measures 
as dictator were to him nothing but the natural expression 
of what he had recognized to be nght, and, for this 
reason, had resolved to realize None of the violent 
and terrible conflicts in which Lenin was involved in his 
hfetime could disturb his calm or upset even for a 
moment his inner equilibnum 

'^His friends tell us that he knew, to a degree found in 
perhaps few other men, the secret of complete relaxation, 
of the “ breathing space,” and could procure for himself 
hours of absolute peace and gaiety, even in the midst 
of the most stirring events and the most strenuous work 
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This may e^plam his playing for hours with chddren 
and kittens after a tmng day’s work 

From the unanimous descnptions of all his friends, 
we see that Le nin was anything but a gloomy, resen ed 
man N^, we are always hearmg of his chdmsh gaiety, 
his care-free, jolly laugh, which seems to have been 
particularly characteristic “ Lerun is gemune Jight 
through, tilled up to the bnm with the sap of lire,” 
Voronskil wrote of him “ He tries mvam to control his 
laughter, which, when he puts his hand over his mouth, 
bursts out at the side ” 

Lunacharskil also testifies to Lemn’s cheerfulness m 
pnvate life ‘ In the unhappiest moments of his exist- 
ence, he was serene and always prone to gay laughter, 
even Ijis anger, temble though it could be m its meets, 
had sotnething extraordinarily lovable, almost jovial, 
about It ” 

'This even temperament made it possible for Lenm to 
oresen’e his calm and his prudent glance even m the 
most difficult and catastroptuc moments of the political 
struggle He was never nervous, impatient, or eiated, 
but always uniformly attentive, mtereked, and objective 
He was always readjf to hsten attenbvelv to the most 
trifling commumcations of the soldiers, workers, or 
peasants who came from the most remote villages to lay 
their gnevances before him He was entirely merged in 
the mass of his partisans, Klara Zetkm reports, he 
became homogeneous with them, and never by gesture 
or attitude tned to obtrude his personality Klara 
^tkin also speaks of his comradely way with young 
people, and of the fatherly note he knew how to strike 
in his intercourse with the younger Party members 
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There is no doubt that a large pact of his success with 
the Russian masses'may be traced to the unpretentious- 
ness of his character ; he laid all who came to him under 
a spell, and he was obeyed as one obeys a tiusted and 
experienced adviser, who is distinguished from thosb 
abcTut* him merely by greater shrewdness. Even the 
poorest peasant faced Lenin with a feeling that he was 
meeting a friend on an equal footing. 

Lenin had much of the peasant m him; his simple, 
rehable character, his prudent eye foi practical advantage, 
are all characteristic features of the Russian peasant 
“ This undoubtedly great proletarian leader,^’ .wrote 
Trotskii once, “ not only has the appearanefe of a 
peasant, but his rugged bearing as well When he 
shuts his left eye m deciphering a radio-telegram or an 
important document, he is the very image ot a shrewd* 
peasant who is not to be got round by empty words. 
His shrewdness is exactly a peasant’s shrewdness, but 
raised to the highest power and equipped with the keenest 
scientific methods of thought ” 

Lemn had m common with the peasants not only their 
shrewdness, but also their tendency to violence , he was 
intimately one with all the primitive forces of the people, 
and It was through this that he was able to bring about 
such a colossal upheaval. This basic trait of lus per- 
sonality explains his political success also, for he saw 
m politics exactly the field of activity in which his nature 
could best prove itself. 

All his acts, speeches, and writings always breathed 
this simple feeling for the practical, and also that in- 
flexible energy which was so pre-emmently charactei- 
istic of him. 

“ If we take the little slips of paper,” says Voronskii, 

“ which Lemn sends out all over the place, we find m 
them simple instructions on, say, what attitude should 
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be taken to* England, or what advice must be given to 
the German workers, cheek by jowl with a request that 
some peasant woman or other should be allowed to take 
four pcKxSs of com from ojie station to another, because 
she has three chddren to keep ” 

But it was just in such little everyday tiling, m 
practical activity like this, that Lenm’s real strength laj 
When he died, ajid his disciples, as is customary after 
the death of all important men, were coUectmg Jiroofs 
of the meatness of their master and seekmg for “ un- 
foigeHMle words,” it was found that Lenm’s utter- 
ances were mere dry orders, bnef instnictiona, or offiaal 
arrangements 

One of these notes, which is regarded by Leniqists as 
“ immortal, ’ is an order which he issued m the year 
1921, in the most critical penod of ‘ mihtant commun- 
ism The distnct immediately round Moscow was 
then threatened by the enemy, and it was generally 
‘•beheyed that the days of Soviet do mini on were num- 
bered In this most perilous of all moments, Lemn 
thought the mtroduction of electnc bgbt mto the villages 
was an aU important task and issued an ordmance 

The peasants m the locahties of Gor’kil and Zuanova 
are immediately to be sujmhed with electnc hght I ” 

Another instruction of that penod deals with the 
improvement of the radio-telephone, and the rest of the 
utterances of the great revolutionary have a similar 
rmg “ Investigate immediately why the Collegium of 
the Central Naphtha Syndicate has assipied to the 
workers ten and not thirty arshm per head ’’ “Thor- 
ough study of the saentific organization of labour 
necessary ’’ “ Care must be taken to make the com- 
position of the bills laid before the Ministenal Conned 
clearer and plamer ’ ‘ Investigate how wind motors 

could be utimed for bghting thevillngeswithclectncity ” 
Thin IS how Lemn’s great utterances look, in these 
sentences hes the secret of the mystenous way in which 
Utopias can be created by means of purely practical 
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ransactions. A special commission was recently set up 
It the Lenin Institute m Moscow to investigate how 
:hanges of world-wide importance have m the course of 
ime resulted from Lenin’s , Individual and •piactic^l 
neasures. 

All the descriptions of his friends and fellow workers 
iiscover for us again and again the man whose whole 
ittention was always given to the meticulous carrying 
Dut’of everyda)^ tasks. Even the legend which is now 
□egmmng to form around the figure of Lenin in Russia 
:elebrates the “prudent hero of Utilitarianism”; it 
paints the m^hty ruler of Russia who, m the midst of 
the most difficult affairs of world politics, bothered 
himself about whether the women workers m some 
factory or other had actually received the new aprons 
assigned to them. The legend extols Lenin as the ruler 
of an immense empire, who, after sending a letter to some 
office under his authority, telephoned immediately 
himself to ask whetlier the document had arrived , 

It was this capacity for being able to think of every- 
tlung at once, never to let any course of action, once 
begun, out of his sight again, to put the world out of 
joint and at the same time worry over the most tnfling 
needs of w'orkwomen, it was this capacity that gamed 
Lenin so many adherents. It is on account of this that, 
after his death, all his apparently umnterestmg practical 
instructions were treated by the Bolsheviks as sacred 
words, as unforgettable utterances. Thus Lemn’s note 
about the electrification of the villages by means of 
wind-motors is quoted m Russia like a text from the 
Gospels It IS remembered at great festivals, and from 
It strength is drawn for fresh struggles. 

Finally, Lemn’s influence on the multitude is also to 
be explained by the fact that he succeeded Kerenskh, a 
professed rhetorician, who loved a well-sounding phrase 
above all else He appeared exactly at the moment 
when Russia was tired of high-flown words and longed 
for terse dryness, for action and deeds. The Russian 
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mind was at that moment mvolved m one of its most 
senous cases, and Lenm was then the nght man, who 
proclaimed deeds and practical action as the one 
Bslvation; and hinlself let the example Had Lenm 
appeared m a Western European State, his practical 
pnnaples and civilizmg schemes would perhaps have 
Roused httle attention, but in Russia, utterh behmd the 
times m modem pvilization, this gospel of utihtananism 
must ha\ e seemed in truth a new rehgion 


V 

Lenm subjected the whole domain of mtellectual and 
spiritual life to this utditanan method of treatment, 
phdosophy, hterature, art, and even morahty His 
judgment of philosophy, m particular, is permeated by 
utditanan and party political notions 

Like the pnnccs of the Church m old days Lemn is 
one of those tfunkera who nghtly recognize the important 
pohtical background of phifosophy In his view, 
adherence to one philosophy or another was far more 
than the mere pnvate busmess of a limited number of 
phdosophically tramed men he saw the different 
philosophies rather as ‘‘ ideological weapons ’ m the 
class war, ideahsUc phdosophicm tendenaes represent- 
mg a class remote from the direct process of production, 
materialistic views, on the other hand, reprcsentmg the 
working class, the producer of goods 

LTierefore, in the interest of the Communist State, tlie 
most ruthless warfare had to be waged against idealist 
philosophy , a ’warfare which shoidd crown the vactory 
Bolshevism had already won in the political and economic 
fields If the epoch of '* mihtant communism, ’ the 
terronzing and persecution of all pohtical opponents, 
signified the external fortificaUon of Sonet rule, and the 
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subsequent “ new economic policy ” an* economic 
consolidation and a new organization of production, the 
“ ideological front* ” now formed against idealistic 
philosophy corresponded to the third and final*phase of 
Lenin’s struggle for domimon in Russia 

It is not necessar}^ to emphasize here that Lenin 
always’ dealt with all forms of religiousness in the most 
drastic fashion , he regarded the piety, of the people as 
the worst obstacle in the way of the carrying out of his 
new ideas. Again and again in his writing and in his 
speeches he pointed out that the Communist proletariat 
and Its leaders must work with might and mam to over- 
throw God, “ the arch-enemy of the Communist social 
order 

For this purpose, he organized a regular athtiistic 
propaganda. “ It would be the worst possible mistake,” 
he wrote on one occasion, “ for Marxists to imagine 
that the great millions of the people can be liberated 
from their mtellectual darkness and ignorance merely by * 
the direct road of Marxist enlightenment. They must 
rather supply the masses with the most varied atheistical 
propaganda, present them with scientifically proved 
facts, approach them now in one way, now in another, 
awaken their interest and try to arouse them b}^ every 
possible means from every possible angle. 

“ The joumahsm of the atheists of the eighteenth 
century, which openly attacked parsondom in a ready, 
lively, clever, and witty fashion, was a thousand times 
more fitted to rouse men from their religious slumber 
than the boring, dry, and clumsy popular expositions 
of Marxism such as predominate in our literature and 
often even distort Marxism. The chief thing is and 
will contmue to be, to awaken the interest of the wholly 
undeveloped masses to a conscious cnticism of religion.” 

This fight against idealism seemed necessary to him 
mainly because this philosophy was based on the idea 
of a teleological unity, in accordance with which, both 
in nature and in human life, every'thmg advances 
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towards ends infinitely distant in a process of continual 
perfccnbihty 

In such a theory of d^gn, Lenin saw a “ concealed 
rohgiouaness,’ for {he concept of t^ie end, in his view , 
presupposes the concept of a supreme being who has 
determined an end Lcnm rejected with the greatest 
ipgour this " immanent teleologj which spetiB of a 
staving towards an end, mdwelhng m nature and spcietv, 
and gradually revealed, and, therefore, shifts the end, 
the design, to the process of evolution Lemn beheied 
that he recognized a " disguised God-concept ” m this 
theory, even though it was ‘ washed with all the ivaters 
of thought ” 

In a manuscnpt fragment found among Lenin’s 
papelaafter his death and edited by Debonn, he states 

‘‘ Philosophic idealism is not quite an absolute he, 
for It spnngs from the same sod ss mstenahsm None 
the less, philosophic idealism becomes a he, a barren 
bloom, if It turns to clencahsm for it maltes of one 
of the gradations m the infinitely complicated sj’stem 
of knowledge, an absolute, and a fragment of reality, 
the whole 

‘ Philosophical ideahsm, considered from the stand- 
pomt of dialectical matenahsm, represents a one sided 
and exaggerated expansion of one of the features, one 
of the Sidra one of the boundaries of the knowledge of 
the absolute, which is tom apart from matter, trom 
nature, and deified 

‘ The idealists, by takmg a fragment of the totality of 
phenomena, and depnvmg it of its relation witli matter, 
at the same time inflate the part to a whole, and allow it 
to assume absolute dimensions Dialectical matcnalism 
on the other hand is always conscious that such a frag- 
ment, tom from its general relation and divorced from 
matter lacks all reality and is a barren blossom We 
therefore see in subjectivism, in aubjectae delusion, in 
that narrow-minded and onc-sidcd attitude which takes 
a part of an integer for the whole integer, blows it up 
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into a complete system, and makes it pass for the 
absolute, the gnoseological roots of idealism.” 

To Lemn not* only the religions, but also all the 
doctrines and methods of ndh-materialistic fihilosophy 
seemed a great intellectual menace to the proletarian 
regime , idealism, m particular, he regarded as a focus 
of counter-revolution, the ruthless destruction of which 
seemed to him to be the most important and urgent task 
of the Revolution. 

In order to protect the rising generation, the young 
Commumsts, from the “mtellectual poison of the old 
outlook on the world,” Lemn staked every thmg on a 
complete transformation of the umversities. For him 
all Idealistic doctnne was as false and as dangerous as 
religion itself; its propagators must, therefore, be 
rendered harmless Even m the science of jurisprudence 
Lemn discerned a remnant of the idealist system, for 
jurisprudence presupposes individual rights, and is, 
therefore, opposed to the collectivist principles cff 
Bolshevism. But even the exact sciences could onlv be 
tolerated under strict communist control, for fear that 
one or other result might creep into their experimental 
researches which might permit of arguments for the 
existence and sway of a spiritual world. 

But how extraordinary this “ spiritual dictatorship of 
mateiialism ” really is can only be understood by a 
somewhat closer study of the past history of Bolshevik 
ideology. This same party, which now pitilessly and 
ruthlessly fights any form of idealism, not so ver}^ long 
ago championed idealistic principles against the matenal- 
ism of the Mensheviks Lemn, who for long had taken 
practically no interest m philosophical proWems, sud- 
denl^f imposed dictatorially on his party a quite different 
view of life. He was asked for his verdict m the ideo- 
logical controversy between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
proceeded to London, there pursued philosophical 
studies ostensibly for tv^o years but, accordmg to other 
accounts, for only six weeks, and then gave his vote for 
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the matenahatic philosophy hitherto championed hy hia 
Menshevik opponent, Plekhanov The “ empino- 
cntidsm ” of hiB fellow Bolshevik, Bogdanov, seemed to 
him unsuited to praetical c|asa war, and this was enough 
to sway hiB verdict against it 

MTien Lenm read philosophical works, he skimmed 
through them rather than studied them Madame 
Lepeslunskil, who once made a steamer journey with 
Lenin, describes how he used to hold some heavy'work 
m his hand and turn the leaves continually At last 
she asked Lenin whether he merely glanced at the pages 
or really read them He rephed with a laugh and some 
surprise ‘ Of course I read them and very carefully, 
for the book is worth it ” The socialist, Lapdau- 
Aldanpv, juaUy remarks on Lemn’s philosophical 
studies' 

‘ It IS clear that Lenm was mterested in philosophy 
only as one is interested m an enemy He had studied 
a pile of phdosophical books, or rather had glanced 
through them, but he was inspired by the same motives 
as made German officers study the Russian language ” 

In fact. It was only the practical polemical side of 
philosophical discussion that attracted Lenm’s mterest, 
and this also explains the unusual note always struck bv 
his own woA m this field he is contmuallt breakmg o& 
his argument to hurl funous insults at his opponents 
and a nail of mahaous and caustic wit 

After Lenm had spoken his mighty word m favour of 
materialism m the dispute between hlensheviks and 
Bolsheviks, all his mutators immediately began to make 
the most violent attacks on Bogdanov’s doctrines, which 
had hitherto been regarded as the only true ones, and 
eventually they drove him out of the Bolshevist party 
But a considerable time had still to elapse before this 
mner change of front m Bobhcvism found a chance of 
making itsrif externally felt Up to the outbreak of the 
world war, the Party had led onlv a semblance of life, 
and later even, at the time of the February Revolution, 
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It had to devote its v^Lole attention to pucely political 
matters. It was not till November 1917, when the 
Bolshevist Party attained to power, that it was at last 
possible to make a clear defimtive statemefit of the 
ideological side of ‘Bolshevism; then the problem was 
decided m Lemn’s sense, in favour of dialectical material- 
ism. • The treatise which Lenin had published earlier 
on^the idealo-matenalist dispute was reissued, and with 
all due form elevated to the position of the Bolshevik 
State religion. 

Startmg from a well-known dictum of Karl Marx, 
Lemn made practice the touchstone of all theoretical 
knowledge. “ Life, practice,’’ he once declared, “ is the 
basic,angle from which the theory of knowledge must be 
treated. It leads inevitably to materialism, by ^riving 
out the endless tomfooleries of philosophical scholastic- 
ism at the very threshold. . . . What is confirmed b}^ 
Marxist practice, both in the purely theoretical and also 
m the social sphere, is the only objective truth.” « 

For this reason, Lemn made it his particular endhavour 
“ not only to know the W'^orld but to reform it,” to turn 
theory into practice. His theoretical recognition of the 
necessity for freeing the proletariat must not merely, 
according to this doctrme, maintain a dispassionate 
attitude to reality ; it must before everything itself lead 
to a change of this reality; at the same time, the regard 
for practice should also re-fructify the theory and carry 
It to a further stage of development. In his view^ the 
function of the theorists was to wnrk out “ a detailed 
Marxist version of Russian lustory and reality,” at the 
same time to popularize this theory, make it compre- 
hensible to the working class, and create a form of 
orgamzation for the spreading of Communism. “ Marx- 
ist theory undertakes the task of revealing the antagon- 
ism and the methods of exploitation in the bourgeois 
social order, of tracing its evolution, and in this way 
making it easier for the proletariat to abolish it.” 

The secret of Lenin’s successes lies not least in his 
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capacaty for making theory influence practice and 
practice influence theory alternately He did not put 
off for a moment the realization of theoretically acquired 
knowledge? but he also had po acniples about subjectmg 
theory to reyiaion, if practical results made this course 
desirable “ The practical empinast,” writes Debonn, 
Lemn’s plulosophic commentator, “ deals, so to speak, 
with each case as it crops up He does not see phepp- 
mena as a whole, their inner relation, and their obedience 
to laws The re\ olubonary thinker, on the other hand, 
does not rest content with the casual fact, he is not 
satisfied with the surface of phenomena, but endeavours 
to base his activity on the real essence of phenomena, on 
their laws The laws of society are its inner motives 
and levers and the ceaseless changes and developments 
m reahtV are accomplished m accordance with these 
inner laws Humanity has been bhnd and wandered in 
darkness for so fong that these laws have become 
mystenes but its sight will be restored as soon as it 
recognizes them Without a nght and objectively 
true theory, there is no rationally conscious histone 
and social activity Such a theory is an indispensable 
condition for any conscious mfluencmg of the histonca! 
process ’ 

This mdikpensable theory I^enm found m dialectic, 
of which he said on one occasion that it shows ‘ hon 
opposites can be and actually are identical under w hat 
conditions they are transformed into each other and 
become identii^, and why human reason must regard 
these opposites not as dead and fixed, but as ntal, 
conditioned, moi'able, and m process of transformation 
mto one another ” 

Lenm distingmshes two conceptions of evolution 
one secs in it nothing but a waxing and wanmg, a 
recurrence the other view, on the contrary, which he 
thmks is the only true one, sees the basis of evoluuon 

in the umlv of opposites and in the division of this 
umty ’ 
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A posthumous fragment of Lenin dealing with 
dialectic contains, m addition to interesting notes on 
Herachtus, Aristotle, Philo, and Hegel, a sort of tabular 
comparison of the sciences* in their relatifin to this 
dialectical “ struggle of opposites.” In this table Lemn 
tries to discover in mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
and ‘chemistry dialectical opposites mextncably bound 
up -^uth each other, and to prove from this that all the 
sciences, the natural sciences no less than those of social 
life, are fundamentally dialectical and proceed from 
dialectical opposites. 

But if dialectical materialism is to be valid as a 
scientific method, it must also find confirmation in the 
exact natural sciences. Engels had already declared that 
nature was the touchstone for dialectic, and that the 
materialist must be grateful to the natural 'sciences, 
which every day afforded new material for testing his 
theory Lenin adopted this view and tned to find the 
necessary confirmation of his philosophical theones m 
modem physics. 

But as exact science, so far from producing results 
which confirmed materialism, seemed on the contrary 
to be pressmg on to idealistic conclusions, Lenin 
increasmgly felt the necessity of subjecting all the 
achievements of exact research to a “ Marxist revision ” 
from the standpoint of dialectieal materialivsm. There- 
fore, he called for a rigorous, purely materialistic control 
over the entire activities of all scientific research, and 
the suppression of all idealistic conclusions, which he 
regarded as false, in order to prevent any theistic ideas 
from springing up afresh within the natural sciences. 
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Lenin’s materialistic* philosophy ln^"olvcd his regard- 
ing art also not as an independent spintiial phenomenon, 
but merely as one dependent on the economic conditions 
of the moment Thus his personal attitude to art was 
that of a practical pohtician he valued it accordmg tQ 
Its usefulness as propaganda ^ 

“ Down with literati not belongmg to the Party 1 ” he 
wrote as earlv as the year 1905 Down with the 
supermen hterati 1 Literature must form a part of the 
umversal proletarian cause, a screw or a cog m the great 
democratic mechanism set m motion by the whole cl^ss- 
conscious workmg-class 

He made the same demand for party pohocal utihty 
on the visual arts he could onlv allow that they nere 
justified if it were possible to make them useful for 
purposes^ of pohtical propaganda he raised the cr^ of 
“makmg* art pohtical ’throughout the whole re\x>Iut3on- 
ary period 

Lunacharskil relates how Lerun sent for him m 1918, 
and explamed to him that art must be used as a means of 
propaganda Hereupon he evolved two schemes for the 
People’s Commissar bufldmgs and walls must be. 
supplied with great revolutionary mscnptions, and in 
addition it was necessarv to erect memorials to the 
great revolutionanes fioth schemes were realized 
Snmediately In particular, the houses of the small 
towns m Russia resembled for a time gigantic poster 
hoardmgs, while at the same tune in Moscow and 
Lemngrad numerous monuments to re\ olutionary heroes 
were set up 

It IS true that Lenin later seemed not to ha\c been 
particularly well satisfied with the cam-ing out of his 
scheme, on one occasion he visited nn exhibition of 
plans for a new mcnional, examined all the woik with 0 
critical eye, and did not approve of a single plan He 
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stood for a long time in amazement before a monument 
of strongly futurist style, and finally declared, on being 
asked for bis opinion, that he did not understand any- 
thing abput It, they must ask Lunacharskti. On, the 
latter’s stating th^t he did not consider any of the plans 
exhibited worth carrying out, Lemn was delighted and 
cried . “I was so afraid that you would erect one of 
t^ese futurist scarecrows I ” 

LTenin did not care much for futurism. Once he 
visited an artists’ home, and had long conversations with 
the futurist painters and sculptors there, m which he 
took a highly ironic tone and seemed to make fun of the 
whole movement. It is true that at the end he declai ed 
plaqgtingly that he really understood nothing about it. 

The men engaged on the renaissance of Russian art, 
the Bolshevik poets, pamters, sculptors, and architects, 
who were endeavouring in their creative work to put a 
spiritual crovm on Lemn’s great social work, complained 
despairingly of the Master’s utter blindness a^d deaf- 
ness: he was unable to comprehend the supreme and 
ultimate achievements of his own system as mamfested 
m modem art. 

The reason for Lemn’s inability to understand art 
should to some extent be ascnbed to the fact that he had 
had little time m lus life to devote to the things of art. 
During the first revolution, m 1905, he once had the 
opportumty to glance through some monographs on 
artists at the house of a party comrade. Next morning 
he declared. “ What a marvellous and vast domain the 
history of art is I Last night I could not get asleep till 
morning, and I looked through one book after the other ; 
it distressed me to think that I have no tune to devote 
to art, and that it is unlikely I shall ever have any leisure 
for It.” And as he loathed all dilettanteism he refused, 
as a mle, to spealc; on artistic subjects; nevertheless his 
taste was pretty decided, and knew strong sympathies 
and antipathies. 

Russian literature of the revolutionary penod was 
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entirely and peculiarly alien to him, although he some- 
times praised the wotk of U’la Ehrenhurg and individual 
poems of Maiakovskil and Dem’ian Bgdnyl But when- 
ever he raad hteiarji works, it was mostly those of the 
old school 

Nadezhda Krupskaia, Lenin’s widow, has given us 
some interesting information about her husband s 
literary mterests During his stay m Siberia, according 
to her account, thire alwavs lay on his bedside table,'in 
addition to Hegel’s works, books by Pushlon, Lermontov , 
and Nekrasov, which he read frequently Of all these 
authors, he was particularly fond of Pushlon, whereas 
he had little use for Dostoevakil’s works He regarded 
Dostoevski! as a reactionary, and thought that the^ieat 
enthusiasm for his work was a disguisetfform of cou'nter- 
levolutibn Tolstoi, especially his social and ethical 
doctrmes, he had studied closely, only to reject them 
violently m the &id the spread of Tolstoi’s ideas 
seemed to him a real misfortune for Russia As early 
as the^ear 1908 he published m his periodical, Proletar, 
an article on Tolstoi which bluntlv evpiessed his yiews 
of the novelist-apostle “ To set the name of this great 
artist,” he wrote on that occasion, “ alongside the 
Revolution, which he clearly did not understand and 
which he consaously avoided, may at the first glance 
seem strange and unnatural But our Revolution is 
an extremely comphcated phenomenon, among the 
multitude of those who directly carry it out and partici- 
pate m It, there are many elements which do not under- 
stand events and evade the real histone tasks AVhen 
we have to do with a truly peat artist, he cannot help 
but reflect in his work at least one of the important 
aspects of the Revolution 

'The mconsistencies in Tolstoi s views should not be 
judged from the pomt of view of the modem labour 
movement and socialism but from that of the protest 
against the advance of capitalism as it inevitably appeared 
m the patnarchal Russum village As a prophet who 
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has discovered new receipts for the salvation,of humanity 
Tolstoi IS ridiculous ; the foreign and Russian Tolstoians 
are quite pitiful cieatures, because they try to elevate 
into a dogma the weakest side of his teaching. Tolstoi 
is great in so far as’he succeeded in expressing the ideas 
and moods of the peasantry at the time of the bourgeois 
revolution m Russia; he is onginal because, although 
his views are as a whole harmful, he does reveal the 
peculiar character of our Revolution as a bourgeois- 
peasant rebellion. . . . 

“ Tolstoi repioduced the accumulated hate, the 
matured stmdng after better things, the desire to be free 
of the past, but he also reflected the crudities of all 
visionarmess, the lack of political training and revolu- 
tionaty flabbmess. Historical and economic conditions 
explain both the necessity of the revolutionary Struggle 
and the lack of preparation for this struggle; the 
Tolstoian doctrine ‘ of non-resistance to evil ’ was in any 
event one of the chief causes of our defeat in the first 
revolutionary campaign. . . . 

“ The inconsistencies m the works, the opimons, the 
teaching, and the school of Tolstoi are glarmg. On the 
one hand, we have an author of genius, who has pro- 
duced incomparable pictures of Russian life, even 
classical works in the literature of the world; on the 
other hand we have the landowner and the fool in Chnst 
On the one hand, he makes a most zealous, direct, and 
sincere protest against the falsehood and dishonesty of 
the existing social order , on the other, he produced the 
Tolstoians, worn out, hysterical, pitiable rags of Russian 
intellectuals, who openly beat their breasts and cry. 
‘ I am a sinner, a miserable sinner, but I am devoting 
myself to my moral perfection. I no longer eat meat, 
and I feed on nee cutlets ! ’ On the one side, unsparing 
cnticism of capitahst exploitation, unmaskmg of the 
Government and its violence, of the comedy of justice 
and the contrasts between the growth of the plutocracy 
and the increase of poverty among the v/orking classes , 
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on the other, imbeale preaehing about not resisting evil 
with force Here, the most sober realism, the tearing off 
of all masks, there, the preaching ofihe most infamous 
thing m all the world, rehgion— the attempt to replace 
the oflicial pnests by pnests by mfiral conviction, and 
thus to cultivate a refined and hateful form of parson- 
dom ” 

Lenm, however, had all his bfe the greatest admiration 
for Tolstoi, the artist A volume of Tolstoi wad'oltcn 
to be found on his desk m the Kremhn 

“ To-day I wanted to re-read the hunting scene in 
ff'ar and Peace,” he once said to Gor’kil, “ but I 
remembered that I had still to wnte to a comrade 
I have almost no time for reading, but to-mght I will 
bury myself resolutely in Tolstoi ” He smSetT, shut 
his eyfis stretched himself m a chair and nent on 
“ Tolkol, what a mass' mv fnend, what a wealth of 
material I Tolstof my dear fellow, there’s a true artist' 
.The really splendid thmg m him is his peasant voice, 
his peasant thought I He is a real peasant as no other 
man has ever beM Until this nobleman ^peared, the 
true peasant was unknown m hterature ” Then he feed 
his Asiatic eyes on Gorldl and asked “ What has 
Europe to compare with Tolstoi? Nothmg ” He smiled 
and rubbed his hands contentedly 

Lenm’s library, Naderhda Krupskaia tells us, also 
included Goethe's Fatist and a volume of Heme s poems 
m German, but he set particular store on Chemi- 
shevsldl’s novel, If Ant u to be done? At the time of his 
stay m Pans, he read Victor Hugo and Verhaeren with 
pleasure, during the war he studied with mterest 
Barbusse's Le Feu During his illness, his ivife read 
aloud to him books by Shoiednn, Jack London, and 
Maxim Gor’UI, but he took no interest then m modem 
Russian hterature , . 

Lunacharsldl gives a sunilar report of Lenin s dislike 
of contemporaw Russian literature “ Vladumr II ich 
did not altogether denj the sigmficance of the prolc- 

\ 
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tarian poets’ groups; but geneially he paid no attention 
to the work of the new hterar}' associations formed 
during the Revoluuon. He had no time to devote to 
them. Howe\er, he found ‘leisure cnougli, to read 
Maiakovskii’s Hnndi ed and Fifty Milhon, and to express 
plainly his disapproval of this work, which he called 
affect e,d and superficial. 

Lenin w'as mostly repelled by the modem theatie*, 
and“seldom stayed till tlic end of a plAy. His last visit 
to the Moscow' Artists’ Tlicatrc w as to see a dramatiza- 
tion of Dickens’ well-known stor}S The Ciicket on the 
Hearth^ the sentimentality of w'hich he thought intoler- 
able , Gor’kii’s Kighi Refuge w'as also a great disappoint- 
ment to him. On the other hand, he liked the perform- 
ances lit the same theatre of Hauptmann’s Fuhrmann 
Henschel and Chekhov’s bncle Varna During his 
W'andering period, a performance of Tolstoi’s Living 
Coipse at the Berne Mumcipal Theatre ’made a profound 
impression on him. , 

But Lenin’s attitude to art and to the modern 
Bolshevik tendencies may be most plainly seen from a 
conversation he had w'lth Klara Zetkin, the well-knowm 
German Commumst, his wife, and his sister. 

“ Why worship the new,” he cried, “ merely because 
it is new^ ? That is nonsense, sheer nonsense But there 
is besides much conventional hypoensy and respect for 
artistic fashions at w'ork here, even if it is unconscious. 
We are good revolutionaries, but we feel obliged to prove 
that we stand on the summit of contemporary culture. 

I have the courage to recognize myself to be a barbarian ; 

I cannot extol the products of expressionism, futurism, 
cubism, and the other ‘ isms’ as the supreme revelations 
of artistic genius. I do not understand them, and they 
give me no pleasure.” 

When KJara Zetkin thereupon confessed that .she also 
lacked the organ for seeing why an enthusiastic soul 
should necessarily be represented as a triangle, and why 
revolutionary zeal should transform the human body 
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into a shajj^ess sack on two wooden lem, Lenm laughed 
heartily “ Ah, yes, my dear Klara, it’s because we are 
both old people We must be content sometimes still 
to feel young and progressive in the Revolution, we 
cannot keep pace with the new art. We just hobble along 
m Its wake 

“ However,** he went on, “ our opinion of art is of 
no importance, nor 13 what art can give to a few hundred 
or even a few thousand people important eithel ' Art 
belongs to the people, it must have its deepest roots m 
the great producmg masses, it must be understood and 
loved by uiem Alt must mute and elevate the mass m 
their emotion, thought, and wiU, it must awaken and 
develop the artist m them. Arc we to hand a sweet, 
dehqately flavoured biscmt to a mmonty, while the 
masses of the workers and peasants lack even black 
bread? Of course, I mean that not only hterally but 
figuratively as Well We must always keep the workers 
and peasants before our eyes and learn to reckon with 
thoA even m matters of art and culture 

“ In order that art can come to the people and the 
people to art, we must first raise the general level of 
education and culture How do thmgs look m our 
country? People are enthusiastic about the enormous 
amount of cultural work that has been done since 
Bolshevism seised power And we can say, without 
boasting that we have really done a great deal m this 
domam we have not only cut off heads,* we have also 
enhghtened heads, many heads! But they are many 
only in comparison mth the past, when measured 
against the sms of the former ruling class Wc are faced 
with the gigantic awakened need of the workers and 
peasants for education and culture, not only in Petrograd 
and Moscow, in tlie indu-stnal centres, nut also awaj 
there m the villages And we are a poor nation, beggarly 
poor! kVhether we like it or not, most old people must 
remain nctims, disinhentcd, when it comes to culture 
It IS true that we are carrymg on an energetic campaign 
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against illiteracy and are sending trains for national 
education and circulating exhibitions all over the country 
But I repeat, what is all this compared with the many 
millions who lack the most elementary knowledge, the 
most primitive culture ? In Moscow to-day ten thousand 
and to-morrow another ten thousand may hsten intoxi- 
cated to a fine theatrical performance, but out there the 
need of the millions for the art of spelhpg and arithmetic 
cries aloud, the people cry for the culture which can 
teach them that the earth is round • ” 

“ Do not complain so bitterly about illiteracy,” mter- 
posed Klara Zetkin. “It to some extent made the 
Revolution easier for you. Your propaganda fell on 
virgin §oil; it is easier to sow and to reap when you 
have not first to uproot a whole primaeval forest.” » 

“ That IS quite true,” answered Lenin, “ but only to a 
limited extent, for a certain period ,of our struggle. 

I grant that illiteracy was useful vLen it was a question 
of demolishing the old political machinery ; but a^:e we » 
destroying merely for the sake of destruction? We are 
destroying in order to build up something better. ...” 

ILere was some speculation on which of the con- 
spicuous manifestations of artistic life could be explained 
by the situation existing at the moment, and Lenin 
replied: “ I am quite aware that many people are 
honestly convinced that all the difficulties of the moment 
could be overcome with the old receipt et cir censes. 
Panem, yes . arcenses , — for all I care ! But it should not 
be forgotten that circuses are not truly great art, but 
more or less fine entertainment. It should not be for- 
gotten that our workers and peasants are not the rabble 
proletariat of Rome They are not maintamed by the 
State; they maintain the State by their labour. Our 
workers and peasants deserve something better than 
circuses : they have a right to genuine, great art There- 
fore I say our mam aim must be national education and 
national instruction in the widest sense.” 

Lenin was convinced that it was impossible to estab- 
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lifih the Communist social order m a country without 
national education, and that the chief task of Russian 
Communism was to “ hqmdate ” ilhteracy, so that the 
nsmg generation Should no longer know even the 
connotation of the word He regarded the fight against 
illiteracy as the duty of every Bolshevist, a duty as 
urgent as- armed opposition to the counter-revohition, 
for, as he remarked m one of his speeches, he thought it 
absurd to pursue pohncal enlightenment, so long as the 
country was swanmng with ilhterates “ A man who 
can neither read nor write, is outside pohdes , he must 
first learn the ABC, widiout which there can be no 
such thmg as pohtics, but merely rumours, gossip, 
fairy tales, and prejudices ” For this reason be con- 
sidered that aU strivings after a neiv Bolshevik art were 
for the present doom^ to fadure Once when asked 
for his opimon ip the course of a hteraiy argument, he 
declared agam that the convulsive efforts to produce a 
new ?rt and poetry were vam and useless, it was infinitely 
more important to devote attention to elementary 
national education, smee reading and writing are 
necessarv conditions for a true proletarian culture 
But although Leiun sought m literature and art mainly 
social and pohncal utihty, and refused to allow any 
vahdity to abstract aesthetic values, he could not entirely 
escape from the spell of music, the most mystenous and 
direct of all arts He, who always aimed at sober 
utditananism, who so steadfastly shut himself off from 
all the seductions of art, could not quite save his soul 
from the assaults of music He stopped his ears with 
wax to preserve his level-headedness, but the song of the 
sirens someUmes penetrated to his heart, and stained 
his immaculatelv unhtanan mind mth lewd magic 

^adimir Ifich loved music,” says LunacharskH, 
“ but It affected him too strongly I used to arrange 
good concerts at my house at one nme, Shaliapin often 
sang, and Melchik, Romanovskil the Stradivanus 
Quartet, and other artists used to plaj More than once 
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I asked Lenin to come to one of these evemngs, but he 
was always otherwise employed. Once he said to me 
frankly : ‘ It is certainly very delightful to hear music, 
but it affects me too strongly,* so that I feel expressed. 
I stand music badly.’ ” 

And that other remark Lenin made to Gor’kii after 
hearing Beethoven’s Appassionaia^ that music seduced 
liim into uttering amiable stupidities and stroking 
people’s heads, wlule it was his duty to split skulls open 
ruthlessly, shows in an appalling way the inner conflict 
which went on in the soul of this “ apostle of level- 
headedness.” Those Bolsheviks who spoke after him 
had no longer any trace of the profound disunion winch 
made the tragic greatness of Lenin. They belonged to 
a time which was completely steeped m flat, unspiritual 
utilitananism. They had no longer any artistic reeling ; 
they were dull and level-headed to the,innermost core of 
their nature, utterly degenerated into the “ cold madness ” 
of rationalism. , « 


VII 

All Lenin’s conceptions of ethics and morality, of 
good and evil were also completely subordmated to the 
momentary pohtical interests of Bolshevism. He 
ventured with a bold gesture to relegate the ideal of 
moral freedom to the position of a worthless phrase: 
“ Freedom is a bourgeois prejudice.” 

In these words, Lemn reduced to its crudest form the 
idea that humamty can participate m the revolutionary 
regeneration only through a dictatorship aided by a 
reliable army and a horde of spies, prison warders, and 
torturers. He substituted the Katorga ” ^ of to-day for 

^ A word meaning “ hard labour,” which sums up for the 
Russian mind exile in Siberia with all its attendant misenes and 
tortures (Translator’s note ) 
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the “ Katonga ” of yesterday, the Bolshevik " Cheka ” 
for the Tsanst “ Okhrana ’—for the hherabon of the 
former oppressed and disinherited seemed to him 
synonymous with fresh ^pression and fresh dismhent- 
ance The kmgdom of Communism was to be ushered 
m with violence, gaols, and gallows, with the abohtion 
of freedom of epeeidi and of Sie Press, with all kmds of 
material and spinfual terrorism 

In this connection, a remark made by Lemn id 1907, 
at the time of the London Congress and reported by the 
Polish revolutionary Krajcvski, is very mterestmg 
Dunng a meal, there was a discussion on whether 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks could ever act m harmony 
One of those present was of opmion that it, would 
perhaps be possible, m spite of all differences of opiraon, 
to bndge the gulf between the two parties and restore 
Soaahat unity Lenm was silent for a mmute or two 
and then said with his cbaractenstic smile “ Why 
should we imitate the example of Western Europe? 
I tecogniae only one form of conciliation with regard to 
pohbcm opponents, Arorer— smash them! " Krajevski 
remarks that these words, rooken without any emotion, 
were stamped on his nund for the rest of his life 

When the Council of People s Commissars, soon after 
the Revolution in Lemn’s absence agam abolished the 
death penalty m the Army which Keienskil had intro- 
duced, Lemn, on hearing of it, was beside himself with 
excitement over this decision “ MadncssI ’’herepcated 
again and again ‘ How can you cany out a revolution 
TOthout executions ? Do you really bdievc that wu can 
make an end of your enemies ivithout the death penal^ ? 
What measures are left then? Prison? Who womes 
about imprisonment dunng a civil war, when both 
parties hope to win? ” 

Even when Kamenev explamed to him that it iras only 
a question of abolishing tiie death penaltj for deserters, 
Lemn merely went on repeating “ It’s a mistake, an 
unpardonable weakness, a pacifist illusion! ” He urged 
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with all his force that the decree must be immediately 
repealed. Finally, it was agreed not to withdraw the 
order, but simply to take no notice of it and go quietly 
on with the executions. * • • , 

In the early days of the Bolshevik regime, when the 
opposition press was agitating violently agamst the 
Soviet Government, Lenin used to ask at every oppor- 
tunity: “ Are we never going to put an end to thd 
carryiiigs on of this crew ? Devil take it, what kind of a 
dictatorship is this? ” 

A remark which he once made during a debate on the 
drafting of an appeal to the people is characteristic of 
Lenin’s point of view with regard to unrestricted 
terrorism. It was a question of including in the appeal 
a clause to the effect that anyone w^ho helped the epemy 
would be executed on the spot , Steinberg, thef soci^ 
revolutionary, then a member of the Government, pro- 
tested agamst this threat on the plea that it would spoil 
the “ emotional effect of the appeal ” “ On the con-, 
trary,” declared Lenin, “ that is the very revolutionary 
emotional effect. Do you reall)" think then that we can 
emerge victoriously from the Revolution without rabid 
terrorism^ ” 

Trotskii tells us that, at this period, Lenin at every 
opportunity emphasized m the strongest possible way 
the inevitability of terronsm: “ Our so-called revolu- 
tionaries imagine then,” he cried, “ that we can make a 
revolution m the most friendly and kindly fashion? 
Where did they learn this ? What do they really under- 
stand by a dictatorship? Theirs is a ^ctatorship of 
sleep3^-heads 1 ” Such remarks could be heard dozens 
of times every day, and they were always directed agamst 
some person present who was suspected of “ pacifism.” 
When people spoke of revolution and dictatorship m his 
presence, Lenin never let an opportumty slip without 
interposing with “Where’s the dictatorship there? 
Show it to me. All that is pap, not dictatorship I If we 
are unable to shoot a White Guard guilty of sabotage, 
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our Revolution has not made much admnce Look 
at what the bourgeois rabble is wntmg m the news- 
papers! Where IS the dictatorship hiding then ? Nothing 
bpt paptflnd babHel ” These speeches, as Trotshl 
remarks, express his real temper, although he had at the 
same time a definite aim In pursuance of his method, 
he hammered mto the consciousness of those about him 
dhe necessity of ejcceptionally harsh measures 

Gorlol i^tes m hia memoirs how once, ddrmg a 
walk, Letun pomted to a crowd of children at plav and 
said “ The life of these children will be happier than 
ours they will no longer have personal oyenence of 
much that we have hved through Their fate will be 
less cruel I do not envy them, howeter, for our 
generation has succeeded in work of enormous histone 
sigmfidance Circumstances have compelled us to be 
cruel, but later ages will justify us then everythmg will 
be understood et erythmg ’ 

GoyTdl also attempted to remonstrate oath Lenm on 
the subject of terrorism Lenm answered with imtated 
amazement “What would you have? Is humanity 
possible m such a furious struggle ? Can we allow our- 
selves to be soft-hearted and magnammous, when 
Europe is blockadmg us and the hoped-for assistance 
from the European prolctanat has failed, and counter- 
revolution IS nsmg against us on every side? No 
excuse me, we are not imbeciles! We loiow what we 
want, and no one can stop us from doing what we think 
nght! ” On Gor’kiTs pointing out that useless cruclti 
would deter manv people from participating in the 
revolutionary mo% ement, Lenm said with dissatisfaction 
“ Between ourselves, there are manj workers who arc 
disloyal and treacherous to us this is due partlv to 
cowardice partly to confusion and fear that their 
beloved theorV will be injured bv coming into conflict 
with practice We are not afraid of that for uS theory 
13 not a sacred thing but merely a working tool ” 

When some condemned pnsoner attempted to appeal 
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for mercy to Ins wife, Lenin sent the following brief 
communication to the newspapers • “ People are appeal- 
ing to my wife for pardon foi prisoners sentenced to 
death. I beg that no such letters* shall be s>ent to my 
wdfe, as they are useless.” 

By the proclamation of the maxim that “ freedom is a 
bourgeois prejudice,” I.enin accomplished a revolution 
w^ich, perhajis more than all political and econonfic 
evenfs, divided Bolshevism for ever from the revolution- 
ary movements of earlier times. The ideal of moral and 
civil freedom, previously held to be the supreme and 
ultimate aim ot all popular movements, was from now 
onwards to dwindle into a he, since the dictatorship, 
formejrly regarded as abhorrent, now became the sole 
moral necessity. The distinction between goQd and 
evil must not in future be made by feeling, but weighed 
solely by the understanding; henceforward everything 
politically useful was good, and everything which could 
injure the cause championed by the Bolsheviks was to he 
condemned. The moral judgment of human* action 
thus lost its absolute character, and morality became a 
“ dialectically ” relative value, whose principles were 
conditioned solely by the class interests of the moment. 
Since Lemn Was fighting for the rise of the working 
class, everything that could advance this class seemed a 
moral necessity, he declared that the extermination of 
the bourgeoisie W'as justified, and at the same time he 
tried to prosecute any injustice, however slight, done to 
a w'orker, as a serious crime 

“ We repudiate,” he said m a speech to young people, 
“ all morality w^hich proceeds from supernatural ideas 
or ideas which are outside class conceptions. In our 
opinion, morality is entirely subordinate to the interests 
of the class war; everything is moral which is necessary 
for the. annihilation of the old exploiting social order 
and for the uniting of the proletariat. Our morality 
thus consists solely in close discipline and m conscious 
war against the exploiters. We do not beheve in external 
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prmaples otmoralrty , and we will expose this deception 
Cominuniat morality is identical with the fight for the 
strengthenmg-of the dictatorship of the proletariat ” 

^ Preobra^enskil, a pupil and follower of l,enin, 
later collected all the “ moral and class norms ” preached 
by Lenm and mmortant for the Bolshevist system it is 
somewhat sigmfcant that the work is dedicated to 
Dzcrzbinskil, the chief of the" Cheka ” This dedicatipn, 
howei er, becomes immediately understandable whin we 
read in Preobrazhensfcil that the concept of morahty, 
when “ translated from the misty language of morals 
mto that of ordinary life,” means what is advantageous, 
useful, and expedient for a defimte group of people, 
everything, on the other hand, is unmoral which^peems 
mjunous and mcxpedient to this group There has 
never been a system of ethics whose claims were not 
based on the needs of dehnite soaal classes What is 
necessary for a given soaety, class, or group u always 
regarded by it as morali everything hannnil to it as 
immoral 

Once Lemn had come to regard the functional 
connection between class mterests and morahty as a 
proved truth, he consciously and openly professed his 
conviction that there was no such thmg as absolute 
morahty, and that the immediate practical value to the 
proletanat of mdividual actions must be regarded as the 
sole ethical and moral standard Thclogicalconsequence 
of this was that no means, neither enme, lies, nor deceit 
could m Itself be reprehensible, if it was used for a useful 
purpose _ 

‘ Whereas m a soaety m which there arc no classes," 
writes Preobrazhcnskil, “ lying is a disadvantage in 
Itself, because it compels the members of the soaety to 
use that energy m discovermg the truth, the case is 
quite Afferent in a soaety Irased on class In the 
struggle of an exploited class against thar enemies, 
lying and decat arc often very important weapons, all 
the subterranean work of revolutionary organizations 
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actually depends on over-reaching the power of the 
State. The workers’ State, surrounded as it is on all 
sides by hostile capitalist countries, finds lying very 
necessary and useful in its foreign* policy. Therefore, 
the attitude of the working class and the Communist 
Party to the open recogmtion of the right to lie is quite 
different from that of the Western European Socialists, 
thgse God-fearing pe/z/s bourgeois^ whg are systematically 
deceived and treated as fools by the representatives of 
capital. . . . The lie is a consequence or the oppression 
of one man by another, the result of the class and group 
war.” 

From the beginmng, Lenin stood for the use of force 
in thejclass war. The armed rising in 1905 is attnbuted 
to a large extent to his influence, and even after it failed 
he continued to consider aggressive armed metho'ds to be 
the only ones for freeing the proletariat. In the years 
which followed the first Revolution, fie formed the well- 
known five and three groups ” to serve as an embry© 
orgamzation for the armed mass war. 

When Pleklianov wrote in 1905, after the collapse of 
the rising, that recourse to arms was bound to fail, Lenin 
replied to him in his Proletar: “ Nothmg can be more 
shortsighted than Plekhanov’s view that we should not 
have embarked on the abortive strike and that we should 
not have had recourse to arms. On the contrary, we 
should have gone to work in a much more resolute, 
energetic, and aggressive fashion, and made it clear to 
the masses that it was impossible to succeed by peaceful 
means alone. At last, we must openly proclaim that 
pohtical strikes are not sufficiently effective; it is 
necessary to agitate among the masses for an armed nsing 
and make no concealment of the fact that the next 
revolution will resemble a desperate, bloody, and 
destructive war. . . . 

“ Grouping m accordance with pohtical programmes 
is not enough’ anyone who is opposed to armed 
rebelhon and refuses to prepare for it must be ruthlessly 
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banished from the ranks of the revolutionanes to the 
camp of the enemy, among the traitors or cowards 
For the day 13 at hand when the force of e\ents will 
compel us to distmguish friends from foes by this sign 
We must not confine ourselves to waitmg passively for 
the moment when the armj will come over to us we 
must cry aloud the necessitv of a bold attack arms m 
hand 


“ The attack on the enemv must be as energdtic as 
possible the watchword of the masses should be 
‘ attack,’ not ‘ defence ’ ” 

It wiU thus be seen that Lemn, the champion of force 
and avil war, even of war m general, could have little use 
for pacifism m any of its \-aneties For him the word 
pacifism had a defimtely despicable sound , if he used it, 
It was always m an iromcal sense It is true that dunng 
the world war he co-operated for a time with the mter- 
national pacifist assoaations which assembled in Switzer- 
'and, but this was only for tactical reasons He sup- 
ported the ending of the world war, but, as he hims^ 
declared, this was not for the sake of avic peace, but 
with the purpose of brmging about an even greater war, 
the “ war b^-een classes ’ 

The manifesto which he addressed to the Swiss 
workers on the day of his departure for Russia is lery 
interestmg “ We are not essentially pacifists,” he 
states m it, ” we are opponents of the imperialist war, 
but we have always declared that it would be absurd 
for the proletanat to bind itself not to wage those 
revolutionary wars, which arc possible and which ma^ 
be necessary m the future m the mtcrcsts of socialism 
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VIII 

The path followed by Lenin and.his ultimate succe;ps 
have no parallel. It is only if we look back on his whole 
career that we can judge their really unprecedented 
character. Vladimir Il’ich Ul’ianov I>enin was born on 
loth April 1870 at Simbirsk on the Volga. He was th’e 
son of noble parents ; his father held the office of State 
Councillor and curator of the national schools. While 
he was still at the grammar school, at the age of seven- 
teen, the 3^oung Vladimir was drawn into revolutionary 
circles for the first time through the influence of his 
brother Alexander, and became acquainted with inflam- 
matory books. Even at that age he spent every e^emng 
studying political writings in the company of his elder 
brother. Immediately after breakfast he would retire 
to a corner of the garden laden with books, periodicals, 
and works of reference, and study there. His sister tells 
us that the ?eal and earnestness of the young Vladimir 
Il’ich made a deep impression on her, so that his 
occasional praise seemed to her high distinction. 

“ All day long,” she writes, “ Vladimir Il’ich sat at 
his books, from which he was separated only to go for a 
walk or to talk or argue in the little circle of his comrades, 
who, like himself, were imbued with revolutionary ideas. 
This tenacity and power of work he never lost during the 
whole of his life. Later, too, both m exile m Sibena and 
in his sojourns abroad, he used every leisure moment, 
every leisure hour, to study in libraries We still 
possess many penodicals and extracts which show what 
an enormous quantity of literature dealing with all 
branches of knowledge Vladinur Il’ich studied m the 
course of his life.” 

His brother Alexander was his mentor in all these 
studies Alexander had become acquainted with Marx’s 
Kapital, and recommended Vladimir Il’ich to study it; 
the brothers often discussed this book for hours, 
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although AJexander Il’icli, a supporter of terronst 
revolutionary ideas, never himself became an adherent 
of Marxism 

In 1887 the revolutionary assoaahon to which Leiun s 
brother belonged deaded to make an attempt on the 
life of the Tsar Alexander III The attenmt was to be 
earned out m Petersbui^, on the Nevskii Prospekt, by 
means of mfemal machmes The first of March, the 
anmversary of the successful attempt on Alcxander'il, 
was chosen for the attack The young revolutionaries 
had decided to carry their bombs concealed m thick 
books which were to be thrown after the Tsar s carnage 

Hardly was this decision made when the whole group 
of revolutionanes was arrested It was later learned that 
there Jiad been a pohee spy among them, who played 
the part of agent provocateur and handed over the young 
conspirators to the authonties Alexander Ul’ianov and 
four of his comrades were executed immediately after 

Vladimir was still at the grammar school at the time , 
his brother’s death made a deep impression on him 
“ In the sprmg of 1887,” his sister relates, “ we received 
the news of the execution of our eldest brother I shall 
never forget the expression on Vladumr Il’ich’s face as 
he said No, we cann ot succeed m this way, it is not 
the nght way From that time he began to prepare the 
way which seemed to him the nght one for freemg Russia 
from the yoke of the Tsars ” 

Lemn, in later jears told his wife how all the ac- 
quamtanccs of the farailv avoided them after Alexander 
UPianov*s imprisonment, even the old teacher who had 
been used to come often m the cvemngs to play chess 
gave up his visits Lenin’s mother travelled from 
Simbirsk to Petersburg with great difficulty to visit her 
son in prison, Vladimir llich tried in vain to find a 
travellmg companion for her, but no one wanted to 
accompany the mother of a prisoner This universal 
cowardice made a deep impression on Lenin and even 
then inspired him with hate for bourgeois soacty 
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‘ Lenin often spoke to me about his brijther, \\hom 
he loved dearly,” writes Krupskaia. “ The two youths 
had the same views on many subjects, understood each 
other very well, and kept somewlvat apart from tlu^ir 
other relaUons. The fate of Alexander Ukianov had a 
great influence on Lenin, and largely contributed to 
making him a bitter enemy of Tsarist rule.” 

At the end of his time at the grammar school, Lcnih 
stu*died law at the University of Kazan. He had mean- 
while become a convinced Marxist, and at Kazan joined 
revolutionary students’ associations. For this reason 
he was soon sent down from the University and banished 
to Kukusliino in the Samara Government. 

His first public appearance dates from that time. In 
the ye2r 1889 a severe famine broke out in Samarji, and 
a Relief Committee of Intellectuals was formed. At 
one of its preliminary meetings Lenin appeared, 
listened to the vanous speeches for ?i while, and then 
rose and briefly expressed his own views. He regarded, 
all relief as foohsh and harmful, for the misery of the 
people was due entirely to the political regime It may 
be imagined that these views were received with the 
greatest mdignation, and that Lenin had to leave the 
committee mimediatelv. Soon afterwards he moved to 
Petersburg and there passed the State law examinations. 

After he had practised the profession of barrister for 
a brief space, really only for a few days, he decided for 
the future to devote all his energies to revolutionary 
agitation. He became a professional revolutionary, like 
many another Russian fighter in the cause of freedom 
both before and after him. “ A legal career,” says 
Zinov’ev, in his remimscences of Lemn, “ could not 
attract him. Vladimir Il’ich often told me humorous 
stories of his few days of barristerhood ” 

In the years from i8qo to 1893 he travelled about 
Russia, always in search of comrades of like views, who 
would be ready to take up the revolutionary struggle on 
a Marxian basis. Most revolutionaiies rejected these 
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ideas and regarded them as foohsh dreaming Again and 
agam Lenm was assailed from all sides with ejections 
that there was no working class in Russia, let alone a 
clpss-coDsciouB proletariat, since the overwhelnimg 
majonty of the population were peasants , therefore, the 
Ma r xia n doctrines could not be applied to Russia 
Lenm paid no attention to these objectioiis, but per- 
sisted m his convictiona and worked steadily to mute 
the workers m a class-consaous organization ' 

It was m these years that his real pphtical activity 
began , it already showed the characterises which were 
later to make the greatness of Lemnj and cause his 
extraordmaiy success, his sense of the practical, of 
pohncal and economic detail, his unUrmg energy and 
his cgpaaty for taking into account the seenungry most 
tnfhng circumstances His wife, N K. Krupskaia, 
thinks that Lemn did not approach Karl Marx as a 
theonst or a bookworm, but rather as a man seeking 
Mswers to urgent and troubling questions “ It ivas m 
the ’nineties, at a time when be iras still unable to speak 
m national assembhes Lemn went to Petersburg, to 
the workers, and talked to them of all he had discovered 
m Marx But he did not only talk, he could also listen 
attendvelv to all that the workers had to say to him 
Vladimir Il’ich recognized then that the working class 
must be the vaneu^ for the whole of the oppressed 
masses, and that Its histone task -was to free the whole 
of the populace from slavery This idea illuminated 
all his fumcr activities and detemuned every step he 
tool ’ 

Lemn was able to make his way into the great in- 
dustrial undertakings and workshops, he nsitcd the 
workers, talked with them, instructed them, and was m 
his turn instructed by them He contnved to make 
skilful propagandist use of their complaints about their 
supervisors, about wages and fines, and in this iny 
succeeded in rousing discontent among Russian workers 
and adding fuel to the flame 
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Lenin’s first literary A\ork was also devoted to simple 
everj'da}^ problems of pioletarian life. “ I'his great 
revolutionaiy,” says Zinov’ev, “ who set his stamp on a 
whole epoch, began his literar}* activity in a vefy modest 
sphere In conjunction with Babushkin, Shcldunov, 
and other workers united in the social democratic 
organization which had spning up, he began to compos^ 
illicit broadsheets, and to lun off copies on a hectograph, 
appeals ivhich dealt with the economic problems of 
ivorking-class life. Tlic broadsheets written by Lenin 
at that time spoke of the position of the proletariat, the 
treatment of the workers — especially the women w^orkers 
* — by the engineers, of the drinking water in the factories, 
of the length of the working day and of fines, that is, ot 
obvious' things which no longer seem of much import- 
ance to us after the lapse of thirty years.” 

Thus Lenin succeeded m foundi:gig a real labour 
organization in Petersburg, which received the name of 
the “ Association for the Emancipation of the Working’ 
Class ” His broadsheets led to the breaking out of 
mutirues ” — the name then given to strikes — in a few 
Petersburg factories. “ Here,” says Zmov’ev, “ in 
these triflmg events of economic everyday life, we must 
see the beginning of the great battles, which were 
enacted in the following decades and w^hich led to the 
Revolutions of 1905 and 1917.” 

Krupskaia gives an arresting account in her memoirs 
of this first Petersburg period : 

“ Vladimir Il’ich Lenin came to Petersburg in the 
autunm of 1893 ; I did not get to know’ him till later. 

I heard from some comrades that a disciple of Marx had 
amved from the Volga district, and later someone 
brought me a pamphlet. On Markets, w^hich set forth 
the views both of the engineer, Hermann Krassm, our 
Petersburg Marxist leader, and of Lenin, the Marxist 
from the Volga. I desired to make the further acquaint- 
ance of the stranger, and to hear his views. , 

“ The first time I saw Vladimir Lenin was during 
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Canuval Since the gathenna had officially the character 
of a festivity, the bUn\ (panciies) custotnary in Russia in 
' butter ’ were served At this meeting, besides 
Lenin and Krassm, Petef Struve and some other com- 
rades were present Duniig the fcstvities Lenin did 
not say much, he looked at the guests and his sharp 
<yc had a painful effect on those present 

‘ In the autumn of 1894 Vladimir Lerun read his 
work. Friends of ike People, to our circle, the bobk'got 
hold of us, for it showed us as clear as daylight how we 
must set about the fight for the people ^e brochure 
was hectographed and ctrculated anonymously among 
the people, and made Lemn’s name popular 
‘ In the wmter of 1894-95 I got to know Vladimir 
n ich- better He was then ei^ged m propapmda u ork 
in the workers’ quarters of Petersburg, while I was a 
teacher m a Sund^ school in one of these quarters, and 
so had a fairlv cMct knowledge of labour life A large 
''number of trorkers belonged to the circle in which 
Lemn was carrying on his propagandist activibes The 
Smolenskaia School had six hundred pupils the 
workers liad bhnd confidence m us women teachers 
Since there was a secret spy m nearly every class, we did 
not dare to mention the cungerous word ‘ strike ’ I was 
then livmg m the suburb of Staro-Nevskaia, in a house 
with a thoroughfare through It ^^adImlr Laun visited 
me e\ cry Sunday after his work in the secret circle was 
over, and endless talk began between uo I was in love 
with my school at that time, and was capable of for- 
getting about meal times when the talk was of schools 
and scholars Vladimir Lenm was interested in the 
smallest details of the lives of the workers, he was 
trying by the help of these details to comprehend the 
spirit of the proletariat, in order to make it easier to find 
the way to rev olutionary propaganda among the industrial 
proletariat The majority of the Russian intelligentsia 
at that tunc were but ill-acquainted with the workers 
They mixed with the people and addressed them in 
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learned lectures; Vladimir Lenin was the.fiist to con- 
trive to unite theory and practice in his propaganda. 
He first read passages from Marx’s T\apttal to the work- 
ers, and then explained the content of the book, but 
he went on to ask his audience about their own work 
and their lives, and showed them the connection 
between their personal lot and the structure of society, 
an^ explained to them how the existing order could be 
changed . This kind of agitation made a great impression 
on the workers; it was not till later, when in exile in 
France I went through the great Pans postal strike, 
that I fully recognized how right this method was. 

“ Vladimir Il’ich, however, never forgot the other 
forms pf agitation. In 1S95 appeared his pamphlet on 
fines, in which he showed how the workers could be won 
over to the socialist movement. Our frequent visits in 
working-class circles had attracted the attention of the 
police, and we began to be watched. Of all the members 
of our group ^^adimir Lenin was most skilled in gll the? 
conspirators’ tricks* he knew all the houses with 
thoroughfares through them, was extraordinarily clever 
at leading police spies bv the nose, and taught us to 
wnte letters in books wuth chemical ink and to put dots 
under individual letters, he also thought of secret 
names for everyone of us The spies began to watch us 
more closely, and Lemn declared that they must fix on a 
successor who should be informed of everything. As I 
was the most reliable person politically, I was chosen as 
Lenin’s deputy. 

“ On the Saturday before Easter, five or six of us 
went to Tsarskoe-Selo to spend Easter with a member 
of the group, a certam Silvin During the railway 
journey we did not look at each other and behaved as if 
we were strangers On this excursion Vladimir Lenin 
explained to us how we were to write in cipher and how 
to establish comiections with the people He was 
master of the great art of picking out from the mass 
those that were suitable for revolutionary work. Thus ^ 
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he once organized a discussion with a group of women 
teachers m the Sunday school, almost all of them later 
became good social democrats Among these tvas 
Lydia Knipovich, who at once recognized Lenin as the 
great revolutionatY she undertook to establish contact 
with a secret pruvtmg press, to conceal the pnnted 
manuscripts among her acquamtances, and to organize 
the distribution of the propagandist hterature amqng 
the workers She was later imprisoned through the 
treachety of a compositor, on this occasion tweb'e 
boxes of ilhcit pampmets were found m the houses of 
her fnends Lydia Kmpovich died m the Crimea 
dunng Its occupation by the Wlute Army On her 
death-bed she tmked m dchnum of the future of Com- 
munistp , she died with Lenm s name on her bps 

“ In the summer of i8gy \^adlmtr Lenm went abroad, 
and spent almost all his time in Beiim attendmg labour 
mectmes, he then went on to Switzerland, where he 
faiet Plekhanov, Axelrod, and Vera Sasulich He re- 
turned full of new impressions and brought a box with a 
false bottom under which ilhat hterature was concealed 

“ The spies began at once to watch Lemn , he and his 
box were followed One of my cousins was then workmg 
m the Registration Office, and she told me that when 
she was on mght duty a spy came to the office and made 
mquines about Lenm’s address He said to her ‘ We 
have established the fact that this ^^adurar Lenin is a 
dangerous revolutionary, his brother was hinged he 
himself has now come back from abroad and won’t gne 
US the shp anj longer ’ 

" My cousm was aware that I knew Ixmin and she 
beggea me to inform him of the danger, which I did 
immediately We decided to go to work cautiously 
The work was apportioned and distnbutcd according to 
districts We were now engaged in circulatmg the first 
propagandist sheets, the first broadsheet composed bj 
JL^n, rvntten by hmd in printed letters, was desuned 
for the workers in the Zcmcnikoi’skit factorv , later the 
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sheets were circulated in other factoriCvS a? well. They 
met with such great lesponse among the workers that 
we decided, since we had a piintmg press at our disposal, 
to publish a secret newspaper; cve'ry line of every iss’ue 
had to pass through Lenin’s hand. 

“ A meeting had been fixed for the eighth of Decem- 
ber in my rooms for a further revision of the issue which 
w.^ readv We had arranged with L-enin that I should 
appl}* in doubtful points to a friend of his, a railway 
olhcial called Chbotarev, at w hose house Lenin took his 
mid-day meal. When Lenin did not turn up at the 
meeting, I went to see Chbotarev and learned that Lenin 
had not come that day We knew that he had been 
arreste^, and that same evening we learned that many 
other members of our group had suffered the saple fate 
I handed over the copy of the secret labour nev spaper to 
a friend of mine, afterwards the wife*of Peter Struve, to 
keep, and we decided not to print it, as we wished to 
avoid further arrests. This Petersburg period of Lenin’s 
work 'ivas very important, for it was then that he estab- 
lished close relations with the working classes, got near 
the masses, and succeeded in directing them It was in 
these years that Lenin gradually developed into a 
proletarian leader 

“ Contact beUveen our group and Vladimir Lenin 
was rapidly re-established after his imprisonment At 
that time, it w^as permitted to take as many books as you 
liked to pnsoners awaiting preliminary examination. 
These books were only casually examined, and no one 
noticed that dots had been placed under certain letters 
or that many pages had been written on in milk I^enin’s 
anxiety about the arrest of his comrades was very char- 
acteristic of him * in every letter which he smuggled out 
of the prison, he advised us not to compromise So-and- 
so by visits, or asked us to tell a prisoner to look for a 
letter m a certain book in the prison library. Or again 
he would beg us to procure warm shoes for another 
comrade 
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“ Lenin’s letters breathed great confidence All who 
received these communications formt that Lcnm was m 
prison, and began {o work as if ne were supervising 
them I remember the impression a letter of tins kmd 
made on me, after I had been arrested m August iSg6 
We received these commumcations wntten m milk on 
the days on which it was pemutted to bring books to 
prisoners You looked for a certam mark on the JioSks 
smuggled m, and when you saw it, you knew that a 
letter wus concealed m it We took tea at six o’clock, 
and afterwards the prisoners went to church Before 
gomg to church we tore the letter into long strips, made 
our tea, and when the wardress had left our cell, we 
dipped the stnp into the hot hqmd, whereupon tlic 
wntirtg became immediately visible It was not possible 
m prison to hold the letters over a flame, so Lemn had 
devised this method of developmg the invisible wnting 
in hot ivater 

Whether m prison or at hberty, Lenm was the 
centre of our movement In addition, he was working 
very hard on the prehnunarv studies for his book, The 
Development of Cartalism In order not to be surprised 
whde he was wnung his secret letters in milk, he made 
httle ink pots ’ out of bread, which he filled with nulk 
and hid m his mouth tlie moment the warder opened the 
door To-day I swallowed six ink-pots,’ he once wrote 
m a postscript in a book 

‘ As Lcnm found it difficult to endure rcstramt, and 
disliked to be confined to the luruts of i fixed regime he 
was not enamoured of life in prison , he ivanted to sec 
his friends, as he was unaccustomed to loneliness In 
one of hi 3 letters, he proposed that a fnend and I should 
be on a certam spot on the pavement at a certain hour, 
where he could see us if the prisoners were taken along 
the corridor for a ivalk My fnend could not come, nor 
could I until scMiral days later, I remained for a few 
minutes on the spot indicated, but I could not sec Lcnm 

‘ Diinng the whole time lcnm was in pnson, the 
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labour movement developed strongly; it*was not till 
after Marto\ ’s arrest that a slight decline set in 
“ When Lenin \\as released 1 was still in prison, and 
was not set tree until after the political prisoner, Vetrova, 
had burnt herself alive in prison. 1 was quite aw\arc that 
spies dogged my ever}' step. 

“ In the winter of 1897-9S I often visited Pet9r 
Sti\ivc on Lenin’s behalf. Lenin w'asdatcr exiled to the 
village of Shushensk m the IMinusinsk government m 
Siberia, and I w’as also sent to the Ufa government for 
three years. When I declared that I was Lenin’s 
betrothed and washed to follow' him into exile at Shush- 
ensk, the authorities granted my request and I rejoined 
Lenin.’’ 


IX 

y 
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Lenin’s years of exile in Siberia also emerge wath the 
vividness of a picture from Krupskaia’s description. 

“ My motlier accompanied me to Minusinsk, w'hither 
I journeyed on my own account. We met on the ist of 
May 1898 at Krasnoiarsk, and were to proceed from 
there along the Enissei by boat, but it appeared that the 
boats were no longer running In Krasnoiarsk I made 
the acquaintance of Tuchev, a relation of mine, and his 
wafe, who, as experienced people, enabled me to meet a 
group of socialists in exile at Krasnoiarsk, Silvin w'as 
one of these revolution anes The soldiers brought the 
prisoners to be photographed and likenesses of them 
were taken; they then withdrew and ate sausage 
sandwiches we had given them, so that w'e were able to 
speak to the political prisoners in peace. 

“ Towards evening we arrived in the village of 
Shushensk, where Vladimir L.enin was living. Lenin 
was out shooting. We got down from our sleighs and 
were taken at once to nis abode. In the Minusinsk 
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district m Siberia, the peasants are extraordmanl} dean , 
the floors of their houses are covered inth bnght carpets 
made by themselves and the waUs are pamted white 

Lcnm’s room Was not large, but it was very clean 
He hved m one wmg and the other part of the house 
was assigned to Mama and me The owners of the 
house and their neighbours at once visited us, took a 
good look at us and asked questions At last 
came back from hia shootmg and was amased to see a 
hght burning m his room The master of the house 
told him m joke that an exile, a Petersburg workman, 
had burst mto his room drunk and scattered all the 
books m his library Lemn came mto the room and 
was much astonished to see me Then wc talked the 
whole mght. 

Ldnm had made a good recoverv and looked 
splendid He had formed a friendship with only two 
of the exiles in Shushensk, a Polish social democrat from 
Lodz, called Prominski, and a Petersburg workman, a 
Finn, Engebert by name Both were good comrades 
Prominski was a quiet but very energetic man who 
would have been glad to go back to Poland, but could 
not manage it He then looked for a home m the neigh- 
bourhood of Krasnoiarsk, and earned his living as a 
railway worker later he became a communist He fell 
in the war, while Enitebert died of typhus in ipaj 
Lcnm also visited a certam Shuravlev, whom he liked 
very much Shuravlev suffered from tuberculosis He 
was thirtv years old, and had been a clerk, and was, 
according to his lights an agitator and a revolutionary 
He devoted all his energies to tlic fight against the 
injustice of the rich, but soon died of tuberculosis 
‘ Another acquaintance of Ixinin s was a poor devil 
of a peasant called Sosipatich Bv his help I^in 
learned to know the Sibcnan village, his method was 
peculiar Every Sunday he held a kind of legal con 
sultation, and gained great nopulanty among the 
inhabitants as a lawver, especially after he had helped a 
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worker who had been dismissed from his job to obtain 
redress. 

“ The report of this successful case spread rapidly 
among the peasants. They came tt) Lemn with theur 
complaints m mcreasmg numbers ; he listened to them 
attentively and gave them advice. Once a peasant came 
from a distance of twenty versts to ask him how he 
shonild deal with his father-in-law for npt having mvitecf 
him to a weddmg, soon afterwards the father-m-law 
also turned up and Lenin spent almost an hour in 
making peace between the tw^o peasants 

“ He became very well acquainted with the Sibenan 
village, and soon he knew^ it as intimately as he knew the 
Volga yiUages He used often to say: ‘ My mother 
would be pleased to see me occupied with agriculture. 
I tried it for a time, but gave it up w^lien I recognized 
that our relations with the peasants were fundamentally 
wrong.’ 

“ As an exile Lenin had really no right to be eng^^ing* 
in legal affairs, but the authorities in the Minusmsk 
district w'ere liberal, and did not trouble about what the 
deported prisoners did The mayor, a rich peasant, 
was much more mterested m selling veal to the political 
pnsoners than in w^atchmg for their attempts at escape. 

“ Living was very cheap m Shushensk Lemn 
received the Government allowance of eight loubles a 
month, and for that got a clean room, food, drink, and 
laundry , and it was said that he paid too much Dinner 
and supper were simple meals ; once a week a sheep was 
killed for him, and he had to eat mutton day in day out. 
When the sheep was eaten, meat was again prepared for 
a week, and there w^ere cutlets for eight days. There 
was plenty of milk available for I.-emn and his dog. 

“ As the peasants often got drunk at Lemn’s hosts’ 
and the family life was unpleasant m many respects, we 
soon moved to another abode and rented for four 
roubles half a house with a garden and court ; there we 
had a regular family household. In the summer it was 
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generally difficult to get servants, so that Mama and I 
had to struggle with the mahaous ways of the stove, 
to start witn I often enough upset the soup pot, but 
I soon became acdustomed to cookmg 

“ My particular pnde at that tone was the iitchcn 
garden, where I had planted cucumbers, melons, roots, 
^and other vegetables A communist ‘ cell ” is now 
established m this house, the garden has r un wjidl the 
fence is rotting, and the house will soon fall to pieces 

“ In October we engaged a servant girl, a young 
person not qmte thirteen, who soon, however, assumed 
the management of the whole household I instructed , 
her m reading and wnting and soon she was adorning 
the walla of the house with mottoes lilcc Never spill 
tea ’ Later she made such progress that she was ahle 
to keep a regular diary At this time, we also made 
friends with a child, a boy of six, with a pale, transparent 
face, whose father, an eiole from Lettoma, was given to 
< drunjtetmess My mother was very fond of him and 
Lemn also liked to talk with him Later when we left 
Minusmsk, the chdd missed us so much that he became 
quite ill We afterwards increased our home circle by 
the addition of a cat 

‘ In the mommgs I used to work with Lenin vve 
translated the works of Webb, which Struve had sent 
to us After dinner we translated the Development of 
Capttalwn, if we did not do other work Once we got 
hold of Kautsiw’a monograph agauist Bemstem, wc 
stopped our ordTmarj work immediately and translated 
the book into Russian in a fortnight 

‘ When Lemn had finished his work, he took a walk 
or went shooting, he was very fond of shooting He 
had had a pair of leather breeches made for him and 
so was able to face any bog, however deep When 
spring arrived Prommski came to us with a smiling face 
and announced that the ducks were here, then wc 
talked for hours of vihcic and when one of those birds 
had been seen When the winter icc melted there was 
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much life in the woods and swamps, turke}! cocks and 
wild boars were to be met with there. At this time 
Lenin liked to go to the forest, but he left his hunting 
dog behind so as not to scare the game. 

“ Lemn also devoted much time to hunting hares. 
In autumn he generally resolved not to shoot these 
animals if he met them, but he soon forgot his good, 
reso'lutpns and pulled his gun from his shoulder when- 
ever a hare came his way. In late harvest, when the 
Enissei began to bring down floating ice, the little 
islands in the middle of the river were full of hares, who 
, ran about helplessly, because they could not find their 
way back to the mainland. Our hunters got fine bags 
and brought m the slaughtered ammals by boat. 

“ Lenin used sometimes to praise the joys of hunting 
at a later time, when he lived m Moscow, but nol with 
the same passion as m Siberia. Once ,we took part m a 
fox hunt, which interested Lemn very much. A fox 
rim right up to him, Lenin took aim, the animal stopped • 
for an instant and looked at him, then it turned and fled 
into the forest. ‘ Why did you not shoot? ’ asked his 
companions. ‘ The fox was too beautiful,’ was his 
answer. 

“ In late autumn, before the first snow fell, we often 
walked on the banks of the ice-covered river to look at 
the fish which could be seen quite clearly under the 
crystal clear coating of ice. In winter, we enjoyed 
skating, a pastime Lenin was very fond of During 
the long winter evenmgs, he read either philosophical 
works by Hegel and Kant or the wntmgs of the French 
materialists. When he was tired with study, he re- 
freshed himself with the poems of Nekrasov and Pushkin 

“ When Lenin first appeared m Peteisburg, his 
friends told me to my amazement that he had never 
read a novel. In Sibena I discovered that these state- 
ments were not correct : he had not only read the works 
of Turgenev, Tolstoi, and Chemishevslai, but knew and 
loved all the Russian classics. In his photograph album. 
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m addition, to the Iihenesses of his comrades m exile, are 
to be found those of Emile Zola, Herzen, and Chemish- 
cvskil , on one of the photogr^hs of Chemishei’sJdl is a 
note m Lenm s ortn hand * Died in 1889 ’ 

‘ The post came twice a week Our correspondence 
was copious, ne received books and letters from Russia 
Not only did Lenm’s mother wnte regularly from 
Petersburg, Nina Struve also sent accounts of her<son 
Sometimes letters came from other exiles Martoi 
wrote from Ttmikhansk, but most fretpiently iie got 
news from the comrades who were staying m neighbour- 
ing villages We corresponded on all sorts of subjects, , 
recent news from Russia, our plans for the future, new 
books, and phdosophical problems For some time 
Lenin was very much interested in chess and used to 
play games by letter with a comrade At that time he 
was so absorbed m chess problems that he would often 
call out m his sleep ‘ If you move there with your 
knight I shall come here with my kingl ’ 

‘ Lenm’s father had also been 1 eiy keen on this game 
Lenm himself told me that to begin ivith his brother and 
he were always beaten by their father, but Alexander 
U1 lanov bought a book on chess, and after that their 
relative stren^ soon changed One evening,’ accord- 
ing to Lenm 8 account, ‘we sail our father coming 
out of our room with the chess book m his hand He 
went back to his study, read the book and iras soon our 
superior again ’ 

* Lenm gaie up chess after his return from Siberia 
He said ‘ I must stop chess it claims too much of m\ 
thoughts and presents me from concentrating on anj 
work ’ 

" It had been his custom from his jouth to gi\c up 
any occupation whcneicr it began to disturb his work 
VkTule I was still at school,’ he told me, ‘ 1 was passion 
ately fond of skiing, but as it tired me and made me serj 
sleepy, I felt obliged to gi\e up this sport in the interests 
of my work His attitude to Ins T-atm studies was 
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similar; this occupation was too great a lundcance to his 
important work to allow him to go on with it perma- 
nently. 

“ Lemn worked at Latin m order* to learn the con- 
structions in the speeches of the Roman orators ; it often 
struck me m later days how much his own speeches 
sometimes resembled Roman models. , 

“ Although he earned on a lively correspondence with 
his exiled comrades, he very seldom visited them. I can 
remember only one visit to Kumatovskii, an interesting 
and well educated comrade, and a journey to Tes; the 
^ back history of this excursion was peculiar. One day 
some comrades in that locahty wrote to us that the pohee 
superintendent there was not favourable to them and 
forbade them to leave the locahty, but that in Tes there 
was a mountam of geological interest, and Lenin should 
apply for a permit to investigate this mquntam. 

“ The tnck succeeded and we were allowed to go to 
Tes, where we had a chance of seeing our exiled qom- • 
rades. At the New Year, we went to Mmusmsk, where 
some deported sociahsts were staying. Differences of 
opimon arose on this occasion between these men and 
us, and the social democrats declared that they had no 
real confidence in us and did not regard us as smeere 
sociahsts. Lemn, therefore, proposed a separation, 
which was earned out, and henceforth both parties 
worked on their own and neither troubled about the 
other. 

“ Meanwhile, news from Russia had become scanty: 
the attempt to publish some of Lenin’s work through 
the medium of our Petersburg comrades came to 
nothing; the circulation of our ideas by means of 
popular pamphlets also proved impossible m the end, 
and also the frequent arrests were a great hindrance to 
our work. It was at this time that Lenin developed his 
plan for the organization which was later realized in the 
publication of Iskra; he decided to found a paper, 
have It pnnted abroad, and secretly circulated in Russia. 
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similar; this occupation was too great a hindiiance to his 
important work to allow him to go on with it perma- 
nently, 

“ Lenin worked at Latin in order* to learn the con- 
structions in the speeches of the Roman orators ; it often 
struck me m later days how much his own speeches 
sometimes resembled Roman models. , 

“ Although he carried on a lively correspondence with 
his exiled comrades, he very seldom visited them. I can 
remember only one visit to Kumatovsbi, an interesting 
and well educated comrade, and a journey to Tes; the 
^ back history of this excursion was peculiar. One day 
some comrades m that locahty wrote to us that the police 
superintendent there was not favourable to them and 
forbade them to leave the locality, but that in Tes there 
was a mountam of geological interest, and Lemn should 
apply for a pemait to mvestigate this mountain, 

“ The trick succeeded and we were allowed to go to 
Tes, where we had a chance of seeing our exiled Qom- • 
rades. At the New Year, we went to Mmusinsk, where 
some deported sociahsts were staymg. Differences of 
opinion arose on this occasion between these men and 
us, and the social democrats declared that they had no 
real confidence in us and did not regard us as smcere 
socialists. Lemn, therefore, proposed a separation, 
which was earned out, and henceforth both parties 
worked on their own and neither troubled about the 
other. 

^ “ Meanwhile, news from Russia had become scanty; 
the attempt to publish some of Lemn’s work through 
the medium of our Petersburg comrades came to 
nothing; the circulation of our ideas by means of 
popular pamphlets also proved impossible in the end, 
and also the frequent arrests were a great hindrance to 
our work. It was at this time that Lenin developed his 
plan for the organization which was later realized in the 
publication of Ishra\ he decided to found a paper, 
have It punted abroad, and secretly circulated in Russia. 
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He slept leas and less, thought day and night about 
his plan, and became visibly thinner He discussed it at 
length with me, corresponded with Martov, and planned 
ao mate a jotim^ abroad with him and Potresov TTie 
nearer the end ofhis exile approached, the more nervous 
did Lenm become, and the more strongly was he drawn 
to active pohtical work. 

“ Suddenly a. search was made of our house The) 
had somewhere or other found the receipt for a registered 
letter addressed to Lenm, and the gendarmes took the 
opportimity of carrymg out a search They found the 
letter, but its contents proved to be quite harmless 
As we had done m Petersbuiw, we kept our legal cone- " 
spondence stnctly separate from our illicit m Sibena 
also All the letters dealing with the revolutionaiy 
movetnent were m the lower part of the cupboard 
Lemn supphed the gendarmes with a chair so that they 
would b^n their mvesbgapon with the upper shelves 
of tl;e library, on which there was nothmg but statistical 
works They soon became so tired that they were con- 
tent with my statement that there were only educational 
books on the lowcrshelves So thesearch passed without 
any bad results, but the matter had hung m the balance, 

It would have easily been possible for the authorities to 
use the discovery of compromismg writings to prolong 
our penod of exde 

In the March of igoo our time in Siberia came to an 
end and we returned to European Russia Basha our 
maid who had grown into a pretty girl in the course of 
the two years, wept bitterly at our departure, and our 
little fnend, the sue year old boy, took our pictures 
pencils, and paper as mementoes Our house-mates and 
neighbours kept arriving all the time to say good b)c 
and even Lemnos dog looked qucstioninglv at us 

‘ We went to Minusinsk where Slarkov and Olga 
Sdvina wore to join us, all the exiled comrades had 
assembled there to wave us farewell The atmosphere 
was as It alwaj's is when an exile is returning to Russia 
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everyone spoke of his plans, asked about Lenin s vie\\s, 
and made proposals for future work and correspondence. 
We were all thinking about Russia and speaking about 
trifles. At last we put on our fursT and resumed ouf 
journey. 

“ We travelled in sleighs, day and night, three hun- 
dred versts along the Emssei. Lenin had wrapped my^ 
mother and me closely m our furs and at every halt came 
attentively to see if we had not frozen in the interval. 
He himself travelled without a fur coat and assured us 
he was quite warm ; he merely kept his hands m a muff, 
and m thought was already m Russia where a great work 
awaited him. 

“ At Ufa we were welcomed by our friends Lenin 
spent a few days there; then left mother and me in the 
care of our comrades and himself went on to'^vards 
Petersburg. In Ufa he visited a bookshop and had a 
conversation with the bookseller, in which his voice 
sounded weaker than I had ever heard it; it wa^ an • 
impression I could not forget. 

‘ Now his real work was beginning, and I quite 
understood that he did not wish to stay in Ufa, but to 
hve near Petersburg He settled m Pskov, where some 
of his fnends lived, and began to weave the threads of 
the organization which was to link up with the homeland 
the Russian newspaper he had planned to publish 
abroad.” 

“ While Lenin in Pskov was building up the future 
organization of the Russian Social Democratic Party,” 
‘Krupskaia goes on, “ I remamed in Ufa, did translations, 
gave lessons, and lived as best I could. At that time 
the Social Democratic Party in Ufa was split into two 
camps, of which I was considerably more in sympathy 
with one group than the other; it included about a 
dozen people and was led by a certain lakutov. He 
often came to see me, borrowed books and argued about 
Marx, and told me that he was not afraid of exile, for he 
could not be ruined anywhere. lakutov was a splendid 
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conspuatot, especially as he hated fine talk In the 
year 190^ he was elected president of the Republic then 
formed m Ufa After the victoiy of reaction he was 
executed At the moment he was suspended on the gal- 
lows, all the prisoners in the cells of the Ufa prison burst 
mto revolutionaiy songs, and swore to aienge his death 

“ Dunng my stay m Ufa I came mto dose contact 
with the workers, and did my best to enhghten them 
pohtically I also made friends at this time with a metal 
turner, a nerrous, temperamental mdividual, who mtro- 
duced me to the life of the worios of Ufa He later 
went over to the Social Revolutionaiy Party and , 
fimshed up m an asylum 

“ I was also often visited by the consumptive book- 
bmder, Krylov, whose speaahty was the makmg of 
books with secret compartments He told me a great 
deal about the life of compositors, and this information 
was afterwards used m Lenm’s Iihra Ufa was at that 
time the centre where all those who had been sent to 
Siberia assembled, the retummg exiles also mostly 
stayed some time m the town We succeeded at that 
time also m establishing a connection with Martov, 
who was living m Poltava, and who supphed me with a 
lot of revolutionary literature ” 

At the b^immg of 1900, then, Lenin returned to 
European Russia, resumed his propagandist tours, and 
collected men everyivhere who, lute himself, were 
working for revolution , in 1901, along with Martov and 
Potiesov, he founded the journal Ishra {The Spark), 
which was to play such a great part in the future of the 
revolutionarj movement in Russia The motto of this 
paper was Pushkin’s utterance on the Decabnst nsinp 
^ From marks will burst forth flame ” In Itkra Lcnm 
obstmateij championed his radical point of new and 
defended the neccssitj of creaung an otganizaUon of 
“ professional rev olutionanes ’ on the ground that the 
fight for freedom required not amateurs at this craft, 
but professionals, tecfmicians 
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Lenin soon found himself obliged«to leave Russia ; in 
the year 1902 he gave a course of lectures at the Paris 
“ Academy for Social Sciences,” in which he explained 
in detail to his small audience what he could do with the 
wealth of Russia if power were in his h^nds. Even then 
he emphasized the necessity of settling accounts ruth- 
lessly with the Tsar and the nobilit}^ and also with the 
landovmers and manufacturers, and of making use of 
terrorism for this purpose Durmg his stay in Pans, 

» he and his wife lived in great penury an almost ascetic 
life. 

In 1903 he took part in the second Congress ojF the 
“ Social Democratic Labour Party.” At this Congress 
the Party split into two sections, the Bolsheviks, or 
majority, and the Mensheviks, or 'minority. Here 
Lenin’s characteristic intransigence was already in. 
evidence : on a point of quite sub^ordinate importance he 
broke ruthlessly with many of his best friends. Hence- 
forward war against all supporters of any compromise 
whatever was to be a constant feature of Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary activity he mercilessly persecuted any oppor- 
tunist interpretation of Marxist thought and any devia- 
tion from his Marxist system. He also tried to prove to 
each of his opponents that his theones were absolutely 
bound to lead to reaction On this occasion Lemn 
gained a reputation for incredible arrogance, for aimmg 
at absolute tyranny, even for lack of intelligence. 

Lemn himself once made a collection of the unfavour- 
able cnticisms of himself made by his party comrades. 
He stated that he had been called “ autocratic, bureau- 
cratic, formalist, centralist, one-sided, pig-headed, 
narrow, suspicious, and imsociable.” Trotskii, too, 
later his closest fellow worker, could not on that occasion 
have enough of attackmg Lenm: “At the Second 
Congress of Russian Social Democracy, this man with 
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all his native energy and talent played the part of 
destroyer of the Party Comrade Lemn mentally 
reviewed the membei^p of the Party, and came to the 
conclusion that he, and he alone was the iron hand 
Comrade Lenm turned the modest Council mto an 
all-powerful Welfare Committee, m order that he 
himself mieht take over the part of Robespierre the 
Incorruptible , ” 

Lenm did not fad to answer Trotsldl m pubhL utter- 
ances and published works as well as m his private 
letters to GorTuI, he expressed his aversion for his former 
friend and styled him an empty poseur , ev en as late as 
ipi8 he wrote, over a pseudonym, it is true, a bitterand 
dl-natured article on The Cult oj the Revolutionary 
Phrase, which was aimed at Trotslol 

In the years that followed his assumption of the 
leadership of the Bolshevik group he earned on intensive 
propaganda for his ideas In May 1905 the Third 
Confess of the Social Democratic Labour Partj of 
Russia took place m London and was attended only by 
Lenm’s followers In his speeches at this Congress he 
made a violent attack on the" illusions of Parhamentan- 
amsm,” and supported the idea of a rcTOlutionary 
thctatorship of workers and peasants 
Previously, very httle information was available about 
Lemn’s first foreign segoum, it was not tdl Nndezhda 
Krupskaia s recently published memoirs appeared that 
the details of this important penod m Lenm s deiclop- 
ment became known 

I quote below several passages from Krupskaia on 
Lenm’s experiences in the jearsTrom 1900 to 1905, in so 
far as the information is new 
“ Just before he went abroad Lenm nearlj went to 
pnson again he had come from Pskov to Petersburg, 
where he met Martov, he was discovered bj ralice 
spies and arrested In his waistcoat were found two 
thousand roubles and various revolutionary documents 
wntten in sympathetic ink Luckilj Lenm liad taken 
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the precaution to write fictitious accounts with ordinary 
ink on these papers, so that the gendarmes never thought 
of exammmg these accounts more closely and holding 
them over a flame. Thus nothmg could be proved against 
him, and they had to release him after ten days’ detention. 
He then made a journey to Ufa to say good-bye to me. 

“ After about a week he left Russia. He wrote to me 
regularly in books contammg secret communications. 
It appeared from his accounts that the foundmg of the 
paper was not proving such a simple matter as he had 
expected, as special difficulties occurred m the negotia- 
tions with Plekhanov. 

“ Lemn’s letters from abroad were generally short and 
mdicated a mood of dissatisfaction They alrnost always 
ended with the words : ‘ I will tell you everythmg when 
I see you again ’ For a time I received no letters at all, 
and impatiently waited for the end of jny term of exile. 

“ At last I was free agam and I travelled to Moscow 
with Mama to Lenm’s mother’s. I was very fond of her, * 
for she was very tender and kind. Later, when we were 
living abroad, she never wrote to Lemn alone but always 
joint letters to both of us Lenin was devoted to his 
mother He often said that she had an iron will, or else 
she could hardly have survived Alexander Ul’ianov’s 
terrible end. Lenin certamly inherited his energy from 
his mother and also that sensitiveness of feeling which 
enabled him to understand every man through and 
through. 

“ While he was still m exile, in 1887, Lenin once read 
in a Moscow paper of the death of a Mana Ul’ianova , he 
became deathly pale and said to his compamon : ‘ I have 
just learnt of my mother’s death > ’ It was not until later 
that he learned that it was another Maria Ul’ianova who 
had died. 

“ Lemn’s mother had had a very unhappy life, her 
eldest son was executed, one daughter died, and her 
other children were almost permanently m prison 
When Lenin was ill in 1895 she hurried to him at once. 
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prepared hjs meals, and nursed him devotedly Also 
when he was arrested she was umncdiately on the spot, 
waited for hours m the office of the detention prison, and 
smuffiled in clanddstme letters to the prisoner 
“ After I reached Moscow on my way back from 
Siberia, I first took my mother to Petersburg and then 
^proceeded abroad, first to Prague, w here, as 1 beheied, 
Lemn was hving under the name of Modtachek I had 
telegraphed to turn, but found no one at the ktation 
A httle uneasy, I took a cab, had mj trunk put on it and 
went to find Modrachek, who hved in a tenement house 
m the working-class quarter I ran up four flights and 
knocked, the door opened and a fair-haired Czech 
woman stood before me 

“ ‘ Modrachek? ’ I asked in embarrassment 
“ ‘ No, he is my husband I ’ 

“ Mrs Modrachek looked at me and then cned 
‘ ‘ Ah, you must be the wife of Mr Rittmaier who 
hveftm Munich I forwarded all the books he sent to us 
to you m Ufa 1 ’ 

“ I then spent the whole day with Mr Modrachek 
1 told hun about the Russian moicment, and he gate 
me an account of the Austrian, his wnfe showed me her 
needlework and regaled me with Czech dumplings 
‘ 1 went on to Munich and appeared there wtapped 
m furs, whde all the other ladies were already wearing 
thin clothes I left my trunk at the station and sought 
out Mr Rittmaier, whose house turned out to be a 
beer-house I went up to the bar where a fat man was 
standing, and asked hesitatinglj for Rittmaier I felt 
instinctii ely that I had again come to a wrong address 
The man replied ‘Rittmaier? That s me!’ _ 

‘ I replied in perplexity ‘ No, it is my husband 1 
We stared at each other bewalderedly until Rittmaier s 
wife appeared and exclaimed ’ Probably it is the Mrs 
Maier who is expected from Siberia Please come with 
mel ' j 

‘ She took me across a court to an apartment ana 
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opened the door; behind a table sat Lenin. In my 
excitement I forgot to thank the hostess and shouted to 
Lenin . ‘ You wretch I why did you not write to tell me 
where to find you ? ’ 

“‘What do you mean? Not'wnte? I have been 
going to the station three times a day ! Where have you 
come from ? ’ , 

“ It appeared later that the man who was to forward 
Lenin’s letters had neglected to do so, and so I remained 
without news It was a pure chance that I met Lenm 
m Munich; he might just as easily have started for 
, London in the interval 

“ Lenm, like Martov and Potresov, had decided to 
live under a false name m Mumch They did not wish 
to bring suspicion on Russian workers coming to 
Mumch, and thought it would be easier to correspond 
with the comrades m Russia under a, false name. So 
Lenm lived under the name of Maier, with Mr. Ritt- 
maier, the proprietor of the beer-house, who was a * 
staunch social democrat 

“ He had a sparsely furmshed, modest little room 
where he led a bachelor life He usually took his mid- 
day meal with a German lady, who generally gave him 
porridge and similar messes He made his own tea 
morning and evening , his supper consisted usually only 
of tea and bread 

“ He looked very anxious and troubled, for his affairs 
were progressing more slowly than he had expected. 
Besides Lenm, Martov, Potresov, and Vera Sasulich 
were also living m Mumch at that time. Plekhanov and 
Axelrod had demanded that the paper should appear 
somewhere m Switzerland under their direction. They 
set no special value on Lenin’s ideas, and did not foresee 
what a great part Ishra was to play m organization. 
Lenm continued to take the standpomt that his paper 
must appear somewhere removed from the great 
emigrant centres, because only in this way would it be 
possible to maintain permanent connections with Russia. 
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Although \ye were m exile, we were better informed 
about events m Russia than our comrades at home, and 
were able to work energetically from abroad for the 
labour movement fn the Empire of the Tsars 
“ Lemn bought a passport from a Bulgarian, entered 
me on It as his wife under the name of Mantza, and then 
rented a room with a working-class femily I took orer 
the editorial secnetaryship of Ishra 
' ‘ It gave me a great deal of work Letters from Russia 
were sent to different addresses in German towns, the 
German comrades then sent the whole correspondence 
on to a Doctor Lehmaim and he forwarded it to me 
We had no regular transport connection with Russia, 
and had therefore to try to get our paper over the 
frontier in trunks with fal^ bottoms through the agency 
of striy travellers These trunks were then delivered to 
speafied addresses m Russia, where our comrades 
removed the contents and distributed them among the 
vanctus organiiations We were also m touch with 
agents in Pans, Berim, Switzerland, and Belgium, who 
told us of people likely to transport the prohibited 
literature to Russia 

Our most active assistant m Russia -was the Peters- 
buig worker Babushkin, a personal acquaintance of 
Lemn He travelled through the Russian industrial 
towns, sent us regular reports and generally maintained 
relations with the comraacs. Alany revolutionaries from 
Russia also came to visit us in Munich among them 
Noskov, the representative of the Northern Umon, 
Peter Strmc also visited us 

“ Grave differences had already arisen between Lemn 
and Struve Struve had by that Ume already left the 
Social Democratic Party and gone over to the Liberal 
camp Violent quaireb took place, and Lemn in the 
end refused to have anything more to do with Struvn 
Wth great difficulty I managed to bnng about a meeting, 
which was most dramatic Lemn called Struve a 
renegade and made fun of him, vvith the result that 
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Struve abandoned us for ever. His wife, old school 
friend, however, sent me a letter before she left, and a 
packet of sweets 

“ After my arrival in Mumch w'c In^d with a German 
w'orkman’s family. The husband, w'ho was the bread- 
winner for six persons, lived w^th his family in the 
kitchen and one little room; but ever)' thing was 
scrupulously clean and the children were w’cll brought* 
up and neatly dressed. I decided to do the cooking 
myself, and prepared the food m our room and then 
cooked it on the common stove. Mcamvhilc Lenin 
worked at his book, Whai ts I0 he Done ? 

“ When he W'as WTiting, he first sat down at his desk 
and thought for a moment; then he stood up again, 
walked from one end of the room to the other, and 
uttered his thoughts half aloud. Finally, he returned 
to his desk, seated himself, and wrote w^hat he had 
spoken aloud. 

“ Dunng our w'alks, Lenin used to explain his literary* 
plans to me m a low voice, this gradually became a 
necessity to him, and we discussed almost all his articles 
before he wrote them down We wandered through the 
magmficent country round Munich, sought out un- 
frequented places, and there Lenin developed his ideas 
to me. About a month later we had our own home m a 
tenement house in Schwabing; we had bought our old 
furniture for twelve marks, and thus began a new life, 

“ About one o’clock, immediately after dinner, Martov 
turned up regularly at our rooms. Thereupon began the 
so-called editonal council, dunng which Martov talked 
without ceasing He jumped all the time from one 
subject to another, was informed about everything and 
knew everybody. 

“ ‘ Martov is the typical journalist,’ Lenin frequently 
remarked. ‘ He grasps everything immediately, but he 
takes things too lightly.’ Martovas help was absolutely 
indispensable to Ishra^ for he did the bulk of the work. 

“ Lenin was so fatigued by these daily six-hour con- 
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vcrsations that he could hardly wnte Once he asked 
me outright to go to Martov and ask him not to come 
any more Lenm desired that m future I should mam- 
tain the connection tvith Martov, inform him of all that 
tvas happening, and take over his contributions to Iskra 
At first this new system seemed to answer, but soon it 
became clear that Martov could not hve without dis- 
cussions, he turned up agam and began his ^ndless 
arguments afresh Later, when Dan came to Mumch 
with his ivifc and children, Martov spent his days with 
him 

“ In October we went to ZOnch to form an alliance 
with a revolutionary oiganization there, but we did not 
succeed in rcachmg an agreement Our stay m Zflnch 
was most pleasant we all ined in the same hotel and 
were together nearly all the time I remember a con- 
versation we had with Plekhanov m a coffee bouse, 
there was a hall next to it, where armed workers 
fought with shields Plekhanov said with a smile 
‘ One daj we too will fight like that ’ But during our 
homeward journey he corrected hunself gravely ^ No, 
no. It will not come to armed warfare 

When we returned to Mumch agam Lenm sat down 
at his desk and finished his work, ir to he Done ? 
It Was at that time that the first senous differences of 
opmion arose about Iskra Plekhanov rejected a pro- 
gramme drawn up by Lenm, and this led to misunder- 
standings Axelrod took refuge behmd headaches and 
stayed away from the discussion Meanwhile, we had 
also learned that Iskra could no longer be printed m 
Mumch, because the owner of the prmtmg works 
refused to take the risk We were thus combed to 
move Plekhanov and Axelrod proposed Switzerland, 
whde the others wished to contmue their work m 
London 

Afterwards we thought of this Mumch penod as a 
bright spot m our emigrant life the next years of exile 
were considerably harder to bear During our stay m 
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Munich no serious differences arose, for then we were 
all animated by the same idea, the founding of an All- 
Russian newspaper and the creation of a new revolution- 
ary organization This unanimous enthusiasm inspired 
a kind of joyous carnival mood m all of us in those days. 

“ We had really scarcely observed public life in 
Munich at all; we went to a few labour meetings, but 
found Jihem uninteresting In Munich ’we also took part 
in the first May Day festival permitted by the authorities ; 
the police required that the gathering should not take 
place in the city itself, so great bands of German social 
democrats proceeded to one of the suburbs, and spent 
the day in an inn with copious drinking of beer This 
May Day festival truly did not suggest a demonstration. 

“ We lived m strict seclusion and held aloof even from 
the German comrades Now and again we saw P’arvus, 
who lived in Schwabing not far from us with his family ; 
on one occasion Rosa Luxemburg visited him and met 
Lenm on this occasion. • ‘ 

“We now proceeded to London, taking Liege on the 
way. The town was in a state of great excitement A 
few days before the soldiers had fired at striking workers. 
Universal excitement and anger were plainly visible in 
the proletarian districts, we looked at the People’s 
House, and remarked that the masses assembled there 
could if necessary easily be cut off and captured. From 
Liege we went on to London 

“ There was a thick fog on the day of our arrival in the 
English capital, but Lenin’s face was animated and he 
looked with intense curiosity at this stronghold of 
capitalism; he forgot that day all his disputes with 
Plekhanov and his other colleagues on the editorial 
board 

“We were met at the station by Alexeev, a colleague 
who lived m England He was our guide m London, 
since it was soon evident that we were completely help- 
less there We thought we had mastered the English 
tongue because we had translated a fat book from 
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English into Russian m Siberia, but m London we found 
that no one understood what we said We often got 
into nwktvard situations, which made Lenin decide to 
learn English as qilickly as possible For this purpose 
we attended as many meetings as we could and often 
went to Hyde Park, where speeches were usua^ to be 
heard Soon afterwards Lenin discovered two Enghah- 
mcn who vranted-to study Russian and gave him English 
lessons m exchange 

‘ Meanwhile Leiun explored London eagerly, it is 
true that he did not go to the British Museum, because 
there tvas only one museum he hked to visit, the Revolu- 


tionary Museum m Pans In order to study London 
he went all over the aty on the top of a bus, and often 
wallgsd with me on foot through the workmg-class 
distnCts, m the dirty lanes where pale-faced children 
played 

“ Lemn was always drawn to places where the workers 
asserpbled, for this reason he liked to visit the puhhe 
reading rooms, of which there are a great number m 
London It was then that Lemn formed the plan, whidi 
he realized later, after the Bolshevik Revolution, of 


mtroduang similar reading rooms m Russia 

“ He also frequently visited popular restaurants and 
churches In England, after the service, a sort of dis- 
cussion 18 held m die church, in which workers also take 


part , Lemn used to look m the newspapers for announce- 
ments of such church mcetmgs, and seldom missed an 
opportumty of attendmg Once we also went to a social 
democratic church, where a worker read the Bible and 
esplamed that the flight of the Jews fiom Egjpt symbol- 
ized the flight of the workers from the realm of capitalism 
mto that of socialism After the sermon the whole 
congregation rose and sang an anthem * Lord, lead us 
from capitalism into the realm of sooalisin! ’ 

‘ We also visrted the Church of the Seven Sisters 
where the social democratic young workers used to 

assemble A young lad gave a lecture there on mumapal 
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socialism, and declared that he had been fighting for the 
socialist idea since he was twelve. 

“ As our custom was, we frequently visited the out- 
skirts of the city. We went particularly often to Prim- 
rose Hill, because the fare was the cheapest ; it cost only 
sixpence. The cemetery where Karl Marx is buned is 
near there, and on each of his expeditions to this neigh- 
bourhood Lemn used to visit the grave of this great 
apostle of socialism, and spend a considerable time there 
m deep reflection. 

“ As my mother was going to join us soon, we decided 
to rent two rooms and do our own housekeepmg; 
English food did not suit us and was besides too expens- 
ive. In London no documents are reqmred from 
foreigners, and so Lenin took the name of ^^chter; our 
landlady took us for Germans. Soon Martov an*d Vera 
Sasulich also arrived and settled near us. While Lenin 
spent whole days in the British Museum reading room, 
I dealt with current correspondence with MjvrtovV 
assistance; the dispute with Plekhanov had been 
temporarily adjusted. 

“ Soon after this, Lemn went for a month to Brittany 
where his mother was livmg, because he wanted to see 
the sea. He had an extraordmary love of the sea, and 
could watch the play of the waves for hours ; the sound 
of the sea soothed his nerves After his return to Lon- 
don he met many supporters and organized the revolu- 
tionary party. Soon afterwards PlelAanov also came to 
London and was followed by Baumann, Krochmann, 
and Blumenfeld, adherents of our movement who had 
escaped from prison at Kiev. 

“ In the beginning of September Trotskii also 
appeared m London. He had escaped from Samara. 
But as Plekhanov had no confidence m him Trotskii soon 
left again. When Lemn, who would gladly have pro- 
tected Trotskii, sent one of his articles to Plekhanov, the 
latter replied: ‘ I do not like your new friend’s pen.’ 
Lemn retorted : ‘ Perhaps you do not understand his 
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stjlc, but etcry man can li\c and Icam, and I t hinl 
that this man could be very useful to our movement ’ 

“ In March 1903 Lcnm proposed that Trotskil should 
join the editonal board of hkra, but this plan failed 
ovnng to Plckhanov’s opposition Trotskil then went to 
Pans, where he appeared successfully at vanous student 
meetings 

“ Our part! now resolved to leave London ant^ settle 
in Geneva Lcnm was the only one to oppose this plan, 
but he was outvoted These dissensions womed him 
to such an extent that he was attacked by a nervous 
maladj , at that time we had not enough money to send 
for a doctor, all the more so because English doctors 
charge very high fees For this reason the woricera are 
very -seldom treated by a doctor, they confine them- 
selves to all sorts of domestic remedies 
“ In Apnl 1903 we left London for Geneva Lenm 
was in a high fev er dunng the v oyage, and had to go to 
bed as soon as ho amved For a fortnight he was very 
ill, and was only gradually able to resume work 

‘ We hired a little house in a workmg claas-q^uarterin 
Geneva , our whole premises consisted of a kitchen with 
a stone door and three httle rooms , we used our book 
boxes for furniture The kitchen served as a reception 
room and there was always a crowd of people there 
“ We had decided to call a congress of delegates, and 
a new amval turned up nearly every day We discussed 
our programme m the fullest detail with the delegates 
and heard their reports Martov was contmually at our 
house and conversed unceasmgly with our visitors 
Soon Trotskil amved, and supported Lenm s J^mt of 
view with Plekhanov the discussions between Trotskil 
and Plekhanov mostly took place m the Ca{6 Landolt 
The Russian workers frequently declared themselves 
for TrotsldFs views, which made Plekhanov beside 
himself with rage 

‘ The dissensions m the /lira editorial board becaeae 
so acute that the position was absolutely intolerable It 
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came in the end to an open split, with Plekhanov, 
Axelrod, and Sasulich on the one side, and Lemn, 
Martov, and Potresov on the other. The work became 
more and more difficult, but we kept on hoping that it 
would be possible to reach agreement at the proposed 
congress at Brussels. At this time Lunacharskii also 
came to Geneva and jomed the editorial board. He 
proved to be a model speaker, and Lenin took a great 
likingno him. Every evemng these two would sit m the 
Cafe Landolt with a few other comrades of like views, 
and discuss events in Russia and their own plans over 
a glass of beer. 

“ In 1905 Russian publishers approached us for the 
first time and stated that they were prepared to print 
hitherto prohibited works m Russia. At the beginning 
of October a plan for a journey to Finland was mooted, 
but subsequent events caused Lenin to go direct to 
Russia, while I remained in Geneva a few weeks longer 
to clear everything up.” , • 


XI 

Towards the end of the year the first revolution broke 
out m Russia m connection with the unsuccessful war 
with Japan. Lenm, though he had been exiled, con- 
trived to return to Russia. At first, he earned on an 
agitation in Moscow, in support of the Petersburg rising, 
but soon the Central Committee of the Party forbade 
him to take any active part m events because, as an 
illegally returned exile, he was exposed to very great 
danger. In these circumstances he was only once or 
twice present, hidden m the gallery, at the meetings of 
the Petersburg Soviet. 

According to his friends’ accounts, Lenin regarded 
the Moscow nsing m December 1905 as an event of the 
greatest historical importance. While the street fighting 
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■svas sUll gomg on he collected reports, questioned those 
■nho had ^en part in the fighting m the most minute 
detail, and tried m this way to fonn a clear picture of 
what was happening Even after the collapse of the 
rising, he supported the vieiv that this revolution, m 
which the Russian wmrkeis fought for the first time 
ij^ainst the Tsanst army, was of supreme historical 
simificancc, this defeat was worth more than many 
other victones 

The collapse of the revolution led to the brealc-up of 
the Bolshevik Party by the Government. As the Party, 
however, secretly contmued its activities, Lemn m 1906 
was threatened with arrest and had to retire to Finland 
During his stay there the little place where he lay hid 
was to some extent the headquarters of the Russian 
Revolution On Saturdays and Siindaj3 numerous 
workers visited hpn to ask his advice, the authonbes 
were aware of this, but did not yet dare to take any 
stnergstic measures against Lenin so soon after the 
summoning of the Duma 

Lemn at that time collected all the extreme revolubon- 
anes about him, and immediately attacked the Menshe- 
viks, who had abandoned the revolutionary cause and 
were tiying to confine themselves to activitiear Mnmtted 
by law With the idea that they must possess themselves 
in patience and wait, but meantime go qmetly on with 
revolutionary agitation, the Bolsbeviis deaden to found 
a proletarian labour paper, but to publish it abroad and 
smuggle It secretly over the Russian firontier Lemn 
was entrusted with this task, and he proceeded to ZOnch 
in 1907 and then on to Geneva 

In 1908 the theoretical philosophical dispute about 
Bogdanov s ‘ empino-enticism ’ arose, Lemn went to 
London to study philosophy, and then moved to Pans, 
where a Bolshe^ conference took place m 1909 The 
foUowmg years up to 1912 were spent m theoretical and 
prachcal propaganda for his philosophical and political 
ideas 
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To this period of exile belongs the interesting corre- 
spondence between Lenin and the novelist Maxim 
Gor’kii, in which the chief traits of Lemn’s character are 
revealed perhaps more clearly than m any other docu*- 
ment, his inflexible courage, his unshakable faith in 
ultimate success, and his dislike or rather his abhorrence 
for any compromise with those who held different; 
opmions. In these years, the political position m Russia 
was discouragmg and hopeless, and the revolutionary 
movement, under the pressure of reaction, was showing 
increasing signs of collapse. Lenin’s letters to Gor’kii, 
however, breathe imshakable confidence, and an 
assured conviction that by new ways and new methods 
the workmg class would one day be victorious. 

“ In Lemn’s letters to Gor’kii,” says Kamenev, “.you 
will not find the fiery language, the lofty style 6f the 
‘ historic personahty ’ ; they are simple, natural, often 
jestmg, but always practical, clear-sighted, and clear 
from one end to the other, as though written in one*' 
breath As you glance through them you feel as plainly 
as possible how great this work was, how rmghty is the 
spiritual power reflected m these letters. In Lenm, the 
man and the mission were welded into one; it was 
physiologically impossible for him to separate his 
subjective standpoint from that of the revolutionary 
movement: personality and revolution m him were 
jomed to form an indivisible whole. Nowhere nor at any 
time could the smallest nft be discerned between the 
personal interests of Lemn and the interests of the 
historical process in course of evolution. This makes 
Lemn’s letters genmne documents for a new proletarian 
culture, bred from struggle.” 

But while his friendship with Gor’kii was thus 
strengthened, his former supporters were becoming 
more and more alienated from him. This went so far 
that a Pans comic paper m jest offered half a kingdom 
to any person who could name a fourth Bolshevik to 
keep Lemn, Zmov’ev, and Kamenev company. For his 
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relations with GorTtil were pergonal rather than pohtical , 
Gor kil has never been a Bolshevil. in the true sense of 
the word 

In the year 1912 Lenin went to Gahaa and established 
at Cracow a kind of central office for the Bolshevik 
moiemcnt m Russia the chief leaders of Russian 
BolshcMsm frequently nsitcd him there to receive his 
instructions He was surprised by the world war in 
Bclii-Dunacts in Gahaa He used to go every day on 
his bicycle to the post office at Poromn, several of his 
comrades were staying there and he discussed all the 
cicnts of the day mtn them and played chess m his 
leisure time 

After the outbreak of the world war Lemn was 
arrested as a Russian spy on information supphed by the 
Austrian police He rode along the railway hne eiery 
day on his bicycle and used sometimes to read the 
nenapapers therd, which ^e nse to a suspiaon that he 
, was spjnng out the Ime, u not meditating an attempt at 
wrecung it Lenin's friends were extremely alarmed at 
his arrest, and strained every nerve to prevent his being 
handed ot er to the Austnan mihtary authorities They 
were w ell aware how summary were the sentences of the 
mihtary courts at that tune and how rapidly their 
sentences were executed, and, therefore, how extreme 
was the danger which threatened their leader They 
telegraphed to Victor Adler at Vienna mformmg him of 
the position and begging him to take immediate steps for 
L,enm s release 

Victor AdlerimmediatelyapproachedthethenAustnan 
Prune Munster, Count StOrckh, and eiplamed to him 
that the arrest of Lenm would mevitably lead to exasper- 
ation agamat Austria among the Russian workers, wfule, 
on the other hand it might be most advantageous if the 
radical revolutionary were aUowed to ivork unmolested 
These arguments mduced Count Stflrgkh to order the 
immediate release of Lenm and that was the end of that 
episode Lenm however, felt uncomfortable m Austria 
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after that, and ^decided to move to Switzerland; after 
some difficulty with the Austrian authonties he finally 
succeeded m domg so towards the end of 1914. 

He then settled down in Zurich, where he lived m a 
little room in a workman’s house, with his wife, Kxups- 
kaia, who was his faithful compamon on all his travels. 

She was Lemn’s staunchest fighting comrade, at once, 
his wife and his secretary. “ This woman,” says Klara 
Zetkin,*“ with her absolutely puritanical simplicity, her 
hair smoothly combed back and tied in a simple knot, • 
with her cheap plain dress, was the image of a Russian 
working man’s wife ” And even when her husband was 
reigmng m the Kremlin as an all-powerful dictator, she 
made no change either m her dress or her mode of hfe, 
and avoided anythmg which might look like official 
dignity. In addition to her share m Lemn’s work, she 
devoted herself chiefly to the advance of national 
education and instruction, in which field she has done 
very valuable work. a • 

Lemn spent the years from 1915 to 1917 m Switzer- 
land He took part m the many socialist conferences 
which were held m this neutral State. He made himself 
conspicuous at the Zimmerwald and Kiental confer- 
ences m particular, by advocatmg sabotage and armed 
rebellion to put an end to the war. Undisturbed by the 
hail of attack and suspicion, the allegations that he was 
a traitor who wanted to sell Russia, Lemn urged the 
view that it would be an advantage for the Russian 
proletanat if Tsarism suffered a mihtary defeat m the 
world war, because this would result m the social 
revolution. 
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In February 19^7 ^^Rc^Iutionm Russia prophesied 
M Lenin actualli occurred. The people repudiated the 
intolerable wastefulness at Court, the Army and Navy 
cnutmied, and a few davs later the Tsar was dethroned 
and the democrlnc repubhc proclaimed. Lemn tned 
to pet to Russia as soon as possible This proved to be 
difficult, however, for the Entente States refiised him a 
passage But he had contrived m the mterval to procure 
a forged Swedish passport and tned to proceed to 
Russia through Sweden along with a few friends 
Suddcnli one of the comrades put forward the objection 
that none of the alleged Swedes could speak a word of 
Swedish Lemn actuallj thought for a moment of pre- 
tending to be deaf and dumb on the journey, but this 
plan was immechatelv given up on account of the senous 
* danpjs it m\ ohed 

Then came the famous journey through Germany m 
the ‘ s^ed coach " The German soaS democrats of 
the Left Part) , Karl Liebknecht m particular, undertook 
the necessar) negotiations with the authorities and 
secured sanction for Lenin to pass through Germany 
This journey was later extensively used to brand Lenm 
as a paid agent of the German Government, but there 
18 no doubt that Lenm's vmdication of himself was quite 
true, and that the w-^r^hrough Germany was chosen 
by the Bolsheviks pi ‘ ounds of cr~diency 

During the journ '' 

Lenm was all me tu 
by the provTsional bo 
m Petersburg He i 
fore, to find great cr 
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first period of his stay m Petersburg he used to say 
nearly every day: “ They have not locked us up to-day, 
but it will come to-morrow.” 

On the very evemng of his arrival, while still on the 
steps of the station, Lemn delivered his first revolution- 
ary speech and called for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. On his way through the streets of Petersburg he» 
had ag^ and again to mount the roof of an armoured 
car illuminated by searchhghts, and address the masses 
which thronged about him. 

On 7th April Lenm published his Bolshevik pro- 
gramme m Pravda. He demanded the repudiation of 
annexations, the transference of pohtical power to the 
proletariat and the peasantry, the replacement of 
democracy by dictatorship, and the abolition of* the 
police, the army, and the bureaucracy. He called for the 
nationalization of all land, the dissolution of the banks, 
and the takmg over by the State of the control of 
industry and the rationing of food supplies. » 

In the early summer Kerenskii, Prime Mimster of the 
bourgeois Government, under pressure from the Western 
allied powers, decided on a new offensive m Galicia; 
this strategic movement failed and ended m a mihtary 
catastrophe, which seriously impaired the prestige of the 
new Government m Russia and strengthened the position 
of the Bolsheviks. On 3rd July a military revolt broke 
out m Kronstadt, but this time the Government was 
still able to subdue the insurrection. Kerenskii issued 
a warrant for the arrest of Lenin, Zmov’ev, Trotskii, 
Kamenev, Lunacharskii, and other Bolsheviks. 

Lemn and Zinov’ev had, therefore, to hide as quickly 
as they could from Kerenskii’s police; they decided, 
with the help of a comrade, to retire to a village in the 
neighbourhood of Petersburg and live m a hayrick. 
Both revolutionaries for a time shared the life of the 
agricultural workers there and even took part in cuttmg 
and brmgmg in the hay harvest. On this occasion 
Zmov’ev was once nearly discovered when he was out 
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shooting a forester surprised him, confiseated his gun, 
and asked him to account for himself As the Govem- 
inent had offered a reward of two hundred thousand 
rbuhles for the capture of Zmov’ev and Lenm, the 
situation was more than critical But the comrade who 
Mas concealing the two of them, mterposed and declared 
to the forester that Zinov ev ivas a Finn who did not 
understand a wxifd of Russian Whereupon the forester 
desisted from asking for further details and let the matter 
rest 

When the weather began to get colder, Lenm and 
Zmo\ *ev decided to cross to Finland, where their move- 
ments would be less restricted They were provided 
with forged papers m the character of workers m the 
ncighbounng Sestroretsk mumdons factory, they 
shaved, cut their hair, and fitted themselves out with 
ivigs Then a comrade photomphed them and pasted 
the photographs on the forged papers, and m thu way 
thwBUcewed in crossmg me Finnish frontier 

During hiB stay m Finland Lenm was concealed for a 
time, under the name of Ivanov, m the house of the 
Chief of Pohee at Helsmgfors who had Bolshevik sym- 
pathies This seemed to him the best way to secure 
himself against the pursuit of the Kerenskil Government 
Even m this hidmg place he worked zealously He 
procured Russian papers every day and organized a 
secret postal service through the agency of a radway 
offiaal 

The Chief of Pohee went to the station every day and 
bought all the newspapers which had arrived from 
Petersburg Lenm studied and worked on these till late 
m the m^t, and m the momiim he nearly always had 
an article ready for despatch to ^tersburg Only a few 
of the Bolsheviks hving m Helsmgfors, among them 
Smdga knew of Lenm s presence m the town Srmlga 
saw Lenm fre^cntly and gave him information about 
the temper of the garrison and the working class 

But as events m Russia were approaching a crisis. 
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Lenin did not remain in Helsingfors but moved to 
Viborg, nearer the Russian frontier. For this purpose 
the Chief of Police had to provide, him with a forged 
passport as well as a wig and make up . They discovere'd 
a theatrical barber who, after lengthy negotiations, 
promised to deliver a grey wig next day. Thus m a 
different suit with false hair and pamted eyebrows Lenin 
proceeded to Viborg, whence he soon after pressed on 
to Petersburg. 

In October 1917 Lenin finally returned to Petersburg. 
On 24th October the Revolution broke out for the 
second time, and the Bolshevists occupied the telegraph 
office and the Neva bridges. Next mormng, 25th 
October m the Russian and 7th November in the 
Western European calendar, the Central Post, Office 
and the State Bank fell into the hands of the revolution- 
ary soldiers The Government troops went over to the 
rebels m crowds, by noon Kerenskii, the Prime Mimster, 
had fled and the news of the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government got abroad. Lemn showed himself m 
public, called a meeting of the Soviet, and delivered a 
speech m honour of their victory. 

An eye-witness has described the impression which 
Lenin made on his audience at his first public speech m 
Petersburg. A short thick-set man came on to the 
platform. While storms of applause echoed through the 
hall, he smoothed his hair with both hands, as if he still 
wore the wig which but recently had helped him to 
escape from his pursuers. When the noise had sub- 
sided Lemn began to speak m a clear voice, sometimes 
becoming slower. At the beginning of his speech he 
kept both hands buried m his pockets, but suddenly he 
drew out his right hand and began to use it to underlme 
the meaning of his words with vigorous gestures. After 
a short time the left also emerged, and he now illustrated 
the flow of his thoughts with both hands At the 
moment when his speech reached its climax, he threw 
his whole body back, stuck his hands m his waist- 
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coat, and began to make cunous movements with his 
body 

On the evemng of the same day the Wmter Palace, 
the last refuge of the Provisional Government and the 
troops which had remamed faithfiil to it, was stormed by 
the revolutionaries Lenm was now master of Russia. 
Naxt day he ivas elected President of the Council of 
People’s CommiJsars 

Immediately after the Bolsheviks assumed supreme 
power Lemn had a tel^hone conversation with the 
fortress of Kronstadt This conversation, which was 
taken down in shorthand, forms one of the most mter- 
estmg documents of rcvolunonaiy days After Lenm’s 
secretary had got the connection with Kronstadt, the 
telephone was answered by a man who mtroduced 
hinnisclf as a social revolutionary 

‘ Lemn wishes to speak to you, m the name of the 
Revolutionary Government,” said the secretary 
“ Good, what does he wish to communicate to 


us?” 

Lemn himself took up the receiver at this point 
' Are you empowered to negotiate m the name of the 
District Committee of the Army and Navy? ’ he 
enquired 

‘‘ Certainly,” was the answer from Kronstadt. 

‘ Are you m a position to send a large number of 
mme-Iayers and warships to Petrograd immediately ? ” 

' I will ask the Commander or the Baltic Fleet to 
come to the telephone I ” 

“ We need,’ explamed Lemn, as many bayonets as 
possible, but only soldiers who are heart and soul with 
us How many such can you locate? ” 

” Five thousand We can despatch the troops to 
Petersburg at once ” 

‘ With the most rapid means of transport possible, 
how soon can you guarantee the arrival of the military 
forces? ” 

‘ In twenty four hours at most,’ was the answer 
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“ Have you the necessary food and equipment at 
your disposal? ” 

“ Yes. We have plenty of foodstuffs. There are 
three hundred and fifty-six machine-guns here and some 
batteries of field artillery which we can place at your 
disposal.” 

Lemn appeared delighted: “ Then I request you, ii) 
the name of the Republican Governntent, to despatch 
the troops at once. You may know that a new Govern- 
ment has been formed. How was this news received 
by the Kronstadt Soviet? ” 

“ With great enthusiasm.” 

“ Then,” ordered Lenm, “ please see that the infantry 
regiments, adequately equipped, are started imniedi- 
ately.” 

This remarkable telephone conversation closed with 
the assurance that this would be done at once. Next 
day the Kronstadt troops arrived in Petersburg accordmg 
to programme, and were henceforward one of themiost* 
trustworthy supports of Lenin’s new Government. 

Trotskii gives an interestmg account of Lenin’s 
behaviour m the Petersburg days immediately following 
his victory “ From the instant that the Provisional 
Government was declared to be overthrown, Lemn, 
both in small things and great, acted as ‘ the new Gov- 
ernment.’ We had no machinery, no contact with the 
provmces, the bureaucracy was obstructive, there was 
no money and no army. But Lenm issued orders, 
decrees, and commands m the name of the Government. 
Needless to say, he was farther removed than most from 
any superstitious veneration for formalities. If, how- 
ever, he was to umte the work conung from above, from 
the abandoned or obstructive Government offices, with 
the productive activity commg from below, this tone of 
formahty and decision was necessary, the tone of a 
Government which at the moment was still floatmg in 
the void, but which to-morrow or the next day must 
become a power and must appear as such from the 
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outset This formality was also necessary for disaphn- 
ing our otvn people Little by httle the threads of the 
apparatus of Government were spun over the boisterous 
element, the revolutionaiy improvisations of the pro- 
letarian troops Lenm's office and mme were at opposite 
ends of the Sraolny cloister, the corridor uniting — or 
anther separating — us was so long that Lenm m joke 
proposed that we should mamtain commumcabon by 
bicycle We w ere telephomcally connected, and besides 
sailors ran baclciv’ards and fonvartls and brought me 
Lemn’s famous mmutes, little scraps of paper contarmng 
t\\o or three vigorous sentences, with the important 
words underlmed several times and ending with a 
question Seieral times a day I went along thiH mter- 
imneble comdor, which was like an ant heap to take 
part m a consultation m Lemn’s room ’ 

The weakness of the new machinery of Government 
was seen most clearly when the German attack began 
“ Yesterday we were still firm in the saddle,” said Lemn 
at that tune, “ to-day we are hangmg on by the mane 
But It 13 a good lesson This will have a good effect on 
our damned Oblomovism Those who want to escape 
from slavery must take firm hold and organize It will 
be a good lesson if only the Germans do not overthrow 
us firrt ’ 

Trotskil 8 reports show that Lemn was well aware of 
the dangers which threatened his life at that penod 
“ What do you think? ” he once unexpected^ asked 
Trotskil, do you think that Bukhann and Sverdlov 
will be able to manage things alone if they kill you and 
me?” 

What s that you say? They won’t kill us, ’ Trotskil 
answered jestingly 

God knows 1 How can you tell ? said Lenm with 
a laugh 

Meanwhile under pressure of the German offensive, 
the peace negotiations of Brest-Latovsk had begun m 
which TrotslSl took part m the capaaty of leader of the 
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Russian delegation. He refused the harsh, peace con- 
ditions of the Central Powers, whereupon the Germans 
declared the armistice at an end and resumed their 
advance. 

At this juncture Lenin, in opposition to all his follow- 
ers and friends, decided to accept the German terms, to 
have “ peace at any price,” in order to save the Revolu? 
tion from the German bayonets. 


XIII 

Soon after this Lemn proceeded to transfer the sqat of 
government from Petersburg to Moscow. This time 
also there were bitter differences of opinion before he 
could carry his point. His friends olDjected that it was 
a kind of desertion of the colours to abandon Petersburg^ 
the city of the Revolution, and the Smolny Cloister, the 
symbol of Soviet power. Lenin, however, flew into a 
rage and was quite beside himself when he heard such 
remarks. “ How can people decide the fate of the 
Revolution with sentimental nonsense ^ If the Germans 
take Petersburg with a rush and And us there, the Revo- 
lution is lost. But if the seat of Government is in 
Moscow, then the fall of Petersburg is merely a severe 
loss How can it be possible that you do not grasp, do 
not understand this? And further. If we remain in 
Petersburg, then we are makmg its position more danger- 
ous, for It IS as if we were challengmg the Germans to 
capture it. But if the Government is stationed in 
Moscow, then the temptation for the Germans to 
march on Petersburg is enormously dimmished. . . . 
Why do you babble of the symbolic meamng of the 
Smolny. The Smolny is the Smolny because we are m 
It. Once we are m the Kremlin, all your symbolism 
will be transferred to the Kremhn ! ” 
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Finally, J>cnin earned, or rather enforced, bis news, 
and the Government was tranaferred to the Kremlin m 
Moscow Lenin, with hia wife and sister, moved into a 
small apartment m the bmldmg formerly occupied by 
the Court of Appeal, where he worked from sixteen to 
eighteen hours a day 

One of Lemn's party friends, G Sorm, gives a vivid 
description of tlie dictator’s methods of work m the 
Kremlin at that period “ He sat m his oSce and 
screwing up his eyes tried to question the hundred and 
one comrades about the feehng among the masses He 
did It m such a way that the person who was bemg 
questioned did not know what he was driving at Only 
m this way was it possible to get objective, and not too 
ftvouraWy coloured, reports 

“ Then he compared the result of these interrogations 
with the conclusions drawn from the thousands of 
reports , then he added the two statements and multiphed 
the total by some plan on the agenda, in order, after 
subtracong about a dozen of his own and other people’s 
mistakes, to examine the whole thing again for the tenth 
time After finally askmg the People s Commissariat 
for the Food Supply about the coming potato harvest, he 
gave his decision 

“ ’ They seem to be all ngbt But if they are all n^t, 
the matter must be earned out exactly at any pnee It is 
necessary to supervise the canymg out, to supervise it 
most carefully ” 

In the summer of 1918 the social revoluUonaiy, Dora 
Kaplan, made her attempt on L en i n ’s life For several 
days he hovered between life and death, but he made a 
rapid recovery and was soon able to resume the direction 
of the affiurs of the State This was the more urgently 
necessary, as at that time the pohtical position of Soviet 
Russia was becommg visibly worse Almost all over 
the country nsings had taken place and counter- 
revolutionary armies had been formed The opponent 
had to be defeated one after the other m stubborn and 
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bitter fighting, before the Bolshevik regime \\ as at last 
firmly established in Russia. 

Meanwhile, the economic situation had become difh- 
cult and even menacing. The stuct Blockade instituted 
by the other powers, combined witli the resistance of the 
peasants to requisitioning, had brought about such a 
shortage of food that hunger and miscr>' prevailed m thc^ 
whole of the Soviet State, especially m the industrial 
centres. 

It was at this point that Lenin dared to take one of his 
boldest steps, the entirely unexpected transition to the 
“ new economic policy ” from the sjxStcm of “ militant 
communism ” previously in force. This truly states- 
manlike decision to make a complete break with the 
methods of compulsor}’ communism, without doubt 
saved the Soviet regime from certain ruin. Nc\‘erthc- 
less, this sudden right-about-face on Lenin’s part 
roused the greatest opposition among almost all his 
followers, and in those days many prominent leaders* 
of the Bpishevik Party regarded this volte face of Lenin’s 
to a greater or less degree as a betrayal of the supreme 
principles of communism. 

Lenm in no way troubled about objections of this 
kind and did not let himself be diverted from carrjung 
out his new plan By again recognizing private property, 
granting concessions to foreign undertakings, encourag- 
ing trade and stabilizing the currency he, overnight as it 
were, changed the whole social system and the economic 
structure of the Soviet State. 

In a few months the deserted streets took on fresh 
life, the old shops opened again, foodstuffs appeared in 
the markets, and economic commerce with Western 
Europe and America, which had been completely sus- 
pended for many years, began to revive. Lenin had in 
mind a kind of State capitaUsm, which was to form a 
transition stage on the way to complete communism; 
this hope had to compensate him for the fact that, since 
the mtroductionof the “ neweconomic policy,” economic 
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life m Russia was undeniably approximating more and 
more closely to the methods m force m capitalist 
countries 

This bold decision suddenly to replace the existmg 
commumst organizauon of trade and mdustiy by a 
capitalistic ^tem, is certainly one of the most amazmg 
examples of Lemn’s capacity for adapting himself to 
the conditions of the moment, and not shrinking even 
from actions iihich ivere bound to make his I^alty 
suspect even m the eyes of his followers As m other 
similar cases, here too he did not hesitate for a moment 
to confess his mistake and to replace a method which 
had proved itself erroneous by one entirely different. 


• XIV 

All through his life Lemn had alwavs the courage to 
stand alone and to offend his best friends, if his ideas 
did not agree with theirs It was characteristic of 
Vladmur Il’ich,” says Pokrovskil, “ that he never 
hesitated to take the responsibihn for every step even 
if the fate not only of himself and his party, but of the 
whole country might depend on it Almost all his 
movements were imtiated by himself alone at the head 
of a tmy group, because always only very few could be 
found bold enough to go with him This was most 
clearly shown durmg his propaganda for an armed nsmg 
m the years 1904 and 1905 when this man who went 
about m a tattered coat, ruthlessly declared war on the 
onmipotcnt power of the Tsars I still remember 
the attitude of the bourgeois professors towards this 
appeal they never uttered the word conmdc 
Without a sneenng snulcy as if rt meant an utter block- 
head 
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“ But Lenin neither feared mocker)' nor shrank from 
the overwhelming magnitude of the task he had set 
himself, nor was he afraid of the consequences of his 
appeal for bloodshed. When the first attempt failed-, 
he did not lose heart. There were many who, after the 
December days of 1905, declared that the only thing 
for Lenm to do was to put a bullet through his head.. 
But he had not the faintest intention of doing any such 
thing. ’This man, who but recently had been advocating 
an armed rebellion, suddenly recommended his followers 
to devote careful study to the shorthand rcpoits of the 
sessions of the Imperial Duma, thereby exposing himself 
to ndicule not only from the bourgeois, but also from 
his own party comrades. The result \\as that at that 
tune there was hardly a single person who did. not 
consider Lemn an impotent weakling. 

“ But later events proved that pai^icipation in the 
Duma was the best means of continuing to carry on 
revolutionary propaganda. Lenin rightly saw ii> the* 
Socialist section of the Duma a mouthpiece for the 
workmg classes, and recognized that, in existing cir- 
cumstances, nothmg could be done without this instru- 
ment But to profess his faith in parliamentariamsm of 
this kind required extraordinary political courage, 
certamly greater courage than was needed for preaching 
armed rebellion.” 

Lemn never had any fear of isolation. “ I shall 
perhaps be alone,” he said once in Switzerland, ‘*^‘but I 
shall never be turned aside from my opinions; I shall 
never cease to champion them and follow the straight 
- line. Zmov’ev relates how Plekhanov once made fun 
of the young social democrats, of whom Zinov’ev was 
one, for their devotion to Lenm: “You are still follow- 
ing him, but his way is such that in a few months he will 
only scare the monks m their orchards Lenin is done ; 
once he breaks with us who are experienced, his day is 
over. When the young men told him of this remark 
-Lenm said with a laugh : “We don’t count our chickens 
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till autumn. We will fight and see whom the workmen 
will side with!** 

Immediately aft^r the Revolution Lemn came mto 
sharp conflict with his comrades on account of his 
demand thatthc Constituent Asscmblymust be dissolved 

Untroiihlrd hv rtViif»r^<r\na _ti 
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Untroubled by the objections which sprang up m all 
quarters, he had demanded that the Constituent 
Assembly must be immediately despatched home and 
the new elections postponed On this occasion he was 

»r» . i 


outvoted m the Council and had to give in in the end, 
but he kept ahakmg his head and exclaiming that they 
would all py dearly for this mistake 
At the time of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, too, Lemn 
ivas m opposition to all his party fnends He clearly 
recognized the impossibihty of Roim on with the war 
and insisted on the acceptance of the German ultimatum, 
though eveiybody about him violently opposed him 
and declared that it was impossible to capitulate to the 
Germans 


In Radek’s opinion Lemn’s greatness consisted m his 
capacity for making quite iieA deaaions from day to 
day, and immediatdy rejectuig any formula tvhich had 
proved to be a hmdrance On one occasion, when 
someone tned to oppose one of hia motions by appealing 
to a socialist party dogma he shouted funoudy ‘ You 
are worse than hens A hen has not the courage to cross 
a chalk hne, but it can at least justify itself by pomtmg 
out that the chalk circle was drawn by somebody else 
But you bsive drawn your own circle and are now gazmg 
at the chalk hne instead of seemg reality 1 ’ 

As a proof of Lenm’s unerrmg perspicuity, bis 
followers quote has phdosophical dispute with Bogdanov 
Pokrovska says “ At that time we clasped our hands 
and declared in amazement that only hia idleness abroad 
could have mduced I^enm to devote himself so eamesdy 
to trifling problems of this kind It was a critical 
moment, the Revolution was begmmng to flag, and a 
radical alteration of former tactics was under discussion 
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But instead of devoting his attention to all these prob- 
lems Lenin had buried himself m libraries, spent whole 
days there, and finally wrote a philosophic work. But 
later events justified him in this case also, for tliis 
seemingly unnecessary theoretical work became the 
intellectual foundation of Bolshevism.’’ 


XV 

Still another trait was particularly characteristic of 
Lemn and contnbuted greatly to his ultimate success. 
That was his deep kinship with the working people, 
with the proletarians and peasants. ^ It was entirely 
practical. Lemn’s closest fellow workers are unammous 
m testifymg to his capacity for making the most trifling • 
troubles of the workers his own, studying them on the 
spot, and worrying about the best way to relieve them. 
Bukharm says that it almost seemed as if an extraordinary 
sixth sense enabled Lemn to “ hear the grass growing 
under the ground, and the thoughts in the workers’ 
mmds ” He would listen patiently and with the closest 
attention to a peasant, or a soldier, or a worker. A 
chance conversation with an old woman made the true 
feehngs of the peasants clearer to him than hundreds of 
officid reports. He had the special gift of talking to 
everybody m a way which made them tell him franlcly 
and unreservedly of all their slightest doubts, needs, 
and desires. He did not meet the workers and peasants 
as the proud head of the State, but as a comrade in the 
real sense of the word, as a sincere personal friend. 
Everythmg he said and did was for the masses and 
calculated for its effect on the masses. He always tried 
to ensure that his words could be understood in the most 
remote villages. This spiritual contact with sections of 
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the Russian people about whose weal or woe no previous 
Russian stitesman had ever troubled himself, brought 
Lemn close to the masses and won hum unlimited 
populanty among the whole population 

Personally, too, Lemn felt a strong dismclination for 
any kmd of luxunoua hvmg He wanted his way of life 
to be as httle different as possible from that of the 
proletariat Dunng the temble famme year of 1019 it 
was a great worry to him that people would sehd him 
food from all o\er the country, as he thought he had 
no right to eat more than any of his comrades He 
generally distnbuted all the foodstuffs he received to 
sick and starving proletarians Once he mvited GorTdl 
to lunch, remarking ‘ Have lunch with me, IVe been 
sent smoked fish from Astrakhan ” Then he wnnkled 
his blow, took Gor lal aside, screwed up his eyes, and 
said “ People send me food, as to a master If I do 
not accept the pircels I insult the donors But I find 
it very unpleasant to accept food when the people 
around me are hun^ ” 

He was very fond of talking to workers and peasants 
and testing the success of every measure by means of 
such conversations He pumped these people to find 
out all they knen, and on the other hand, m all his 
measures he considered the effect which his new decisions 
would have on the simple people * When Lenin had 
to solve a great problem,’ says Radek, “ be did not 
think m abstract historical cat^ones, he did not puzzle 
over ground rent or surplus value, nor over absolutism 
or hberahsm He thought about hvmg men the 
peasant Sidor from Tver, the workman from the 
Putdov Works, or the bobby on the street, and tned to 
ima gine how the deasions in epestion would affect the 
peasant Sidor or the workman Onufn ” 

Amongst the collected official documents written by 
Lenm is a bundle of short letters, each of which contams 
an order m favour of some ordinary man One directs 
that a certain worker is to be supphed with food, m 
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another Lenm asks for new clothes for one workman or 
tries to prowde a house for another, or medical treat- 
ment for a third. Every one of these orders is accom- 
panied by a statement giving the exact and detailed 
reasons for its issue. 

Lenin also read all the letters sent to him, devoting 
particular attention to those from peasants. “ They are 
real human documents,” he used frequently to say when 
he received a communication of this kind from a peasant ; 

“ no official report could throw so much light on the 
situation.” He often made exhaustive enquiries about 
the writer, whether he was a rich or a poor peasant, and 
what was his attitude to things in general and to Bolshe- 
vism m particular. Rykov, the People’s Commissar, 
relates how Lenin, during the food crisis, used to send 
for quite simple peasants and hold long and exhaustive 
conversations with them m order to get an exact picture 
of the position and the possibilities of improving it. 

His capacity for getting into immediate touch with* 
men of the people and putting himself on their level was 
not confined to Russia. Once when on a visit to Gor’kii 
at Capri, he used to talk a great deal with the fishermen 
there, although he did not understand a word of Italian. 
The fishermen liked him very much, because they found 
his laugh sympathetic. An old fisherman used to say 
of him: “ Only an honest man can laugh like that.” 
When Lenin returned to Russia, the fisherman used to 
ask Gor’kii: “ What is Signor Lenin doing? Has the 
Tsar arrested him yet? ” 

The English workers, too, who got to know Lenin at 
the London Conference in 1907, said that no other 
socialist leader appealed to them as Lenin did. When 
they were asked for their views on Plekhanov, one of 
them said* “ Plekhanov is our teacher. He is a gentle- 
man But Lenin is really our comrade ! ” 

Lenm had undoubtedly a genius for organization. 
His extraordmary ability in this direction was perhaps 
most clearly shown by the way he contrived to create 

H 
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collaborator for himself, to attract a whole staff of 
pohhcians, admmistrators, soldiers, and diplomatists, to 
whom he coimnumcatcd the saence of TOvemment 
He chose about a thousand men from proletanans and 
mtcllectuals entirely mexpenenced m statesmanship, and 
put the whole adiiunistTation in their hands In this 
connection he also contrived cleverly to attach even 
pohtical opponents to his service if he needed them for 
their special abihties He made generals of peofile who 
had not the famtest knowledge of miht^ afeirs, 
handed over to them army commands, and sent them 
to the front against the counter-revolutionary armies 
He appomted joumahsta as ambassadors, and sent them 
on diplomatic missions, and handed over to a handful of 
peasants and workers the organiiation of comphcated 
nnancial and administrative tasks 
And the miracle worked The improvised com- 
manders m chief won victones, the new diplomatists 
succeeded m concludmg favourable agreements with the 
European powers, and the home adnunistration under 
the new regime functioned at least no worse than it had 
done under the Tsars Lenm clearly bad a sure eye for 
puttmg the best men in the right p<^ and for trainmg 
them besides 


XVI 

Thus he succeeded m bnngmg his new state mto 
being mth ipute new men Tor the Soviet Repubhc 
18 actually an entirely onginal political creation without 
any forerunner or prototype whatever m the history of 
the world A passing episode of the revolutionaiy days 
of 1905, the calling or a workers’ council in Petersbx^, 
was enough to suggest to Lenin the conception of m 
entirely new pohtical form, to give hnn the idea of a 
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Soviet Republic. All the other revolutionaries had 
striven for some form of the parliamentary system. 
Lenin was the only one to decide to give up parliament- 
arianism altogether and democracy along with it, and td 
base the dictatorship of the proletariat on the council 
system. ^Vhateve^ we may think of the system, the fact 
that he was able to carry this idea into practice, and to* 
organize a State of a hundred and fifty* million inhabit- 
ants on the council principle in a few years, almost m a 
few months, must be acknowledged to be a marvellous 
and almost incomprehensible achievement of organiza- 
tion. 

It is not surprising that Lenin’s health could not 
permanently keep pace with the colossal burden of work 
resting on his shoulders. After forcing himself to^o on 
working for months in -terrible physical suffering, he 
was at last obliged to retire from diregt management of 
the State, and to exchange the Kremlin for the quiet 
sanatorium at Gor’kii where, in the end, he died. With* 
his right side paralysed. 

Lenin’s illness, according to the account of his wife, 
Nadezhda Krupskaia, began towards the end of 1921 : 

“ The exact point at which Lenin began to be seriously 
ill is difficult to fix, for his indisposition developed very 
slowly and only gradually undermined his strong 
constitution. He himself troubled very little about his 
illness. 

“ In March 1921 the doctors examined him and 
pronoimced him to be sound. At that time neither his 
nervous system nor his internal organs were affected. 
But as he complamed continually of headaches, and was 
extremely fatigued, it was proposed that he should take 
a few months’ leave and go to Gor’kii. Soon after this, 
at the beginning of May, the first symptoms of an organic 
injury to the brain appeared. He had a stroke which 
resulted in general weakness, loss of speech, and 
paralysis of the right foot. These symptoms lasted for 
three months. 
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“Later there were other similar attacks, they 
occurred pcnodically m the course of May, June, and 
July and lasted from half an hour to two hours Under 
careful treatment, however, Lenm’s condition unproved 
80 much during the summer that, m October, he was 
able to resume his former activities even if only to a 
limited extent In November he delivered three great 
political speeches, but inDeceraber the attacks recunred, 
and, finallv, on i6th December, led to paralysis of the 
nght hand and the nght foot Henceforth he had to 
keep hia bed 

“ In January and February 1923 Lerun’s health 
changed now for the better, now for the worse In 
February he could still dictate political articles, but on 
9th March paralvsis of the whole nght side occurred, 
which made spealong almost impossible 
“ In the middle of May, m view of the fine weather, 
Lemn was moved to Gorto, where he remained till hia 
d^th At first his condition unproved a Uttle again 
but in the second half of June he became worse At 
that time he suffered especially from insomnia 
“ In the second half of July a penod of slow but 
steady improvement began He was taken out cveiy 
day m a bath chair, his spints were good, he ate well 
and was able to sleep He e^^en bc^an gradually to walk 
without assistance In the beginning of August it was 
possible to undertake experiments for restoring his 
speech, which were contmued almost up to his death 
“ In September Lemn could go up and down stairs 
agam without assistance, walk about the room and go 
for dady motor dnves m the forest The paralysis of 
his speech was considerably less, and he began to take 
part m pubhc life agam He read the papers daily, drew 
attention to articles which mtcrested him, and caught up 
with everything very quickly With grest difiSciuty he 
set about learning to write with his left hand 

‘ At the beginning of the sunny wmter days he often 

went sleighmg in the forest and during these expeditions 
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he was good-humoured and seemed in excellent spirits. 
At Chnstmas, a tree was decorated for the village child- 
ren; Lenin took part in the Christn^as festivities, was 
in wonderful spirits, and saw to it that the children* 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

“ We all believed that his health was improving 
surely if slowly. But after this brief period of apparent , 
recovery, the catastrophe occurred at snt o’clock on the 
evening of 21st January 1924 A serious attack, lasting 
nearly an hour, resulted m an almost complete loss of 
sensation and muscular contraction. At ten minutes to 
seven his temperature was 108, and he died of paralysis 
of the breathing centre of the brain.” 

The post-mortem carried out by a board of Russian 
professors revealed general arterial sclerosis with par- 
ticularly serious detenoration in the blood vessels o’r the 
brain Obviously, Lenin was a victim of overwork. 

One of the doctors who took part m the post-mortem 
said later that it was not surprising that Lenin cbed; • 
the really incomprehensible thing was how he lived so 
long. Obviously, the arteries of his brain were already 
largely hardened and decayed at the time when he was 
still readmg the newspapers and taking an mterest in 
politics Only a man of almost incredible will power 
could have carried on any kind of intellectual activity 
under such conditions. 

It was Lenin’s death which first made Europe under- 
stand his real greatness Up till then he was still treated 
in the foreign Press as a “ bandit ” and a “ German 
spy”; but now opinions began gradually to change. 
More and more voices were heard calling attention to 
Lemn’s true sigmficance. Soon after his death the 
views of foreign politicians, authors, and scholars on the 
dead Russian leader were solicited for a book to be 
published m memory of him The replies received 
testify to the change which had taken place m the mter- 
val in the opimon of Europe. Not only did social 
democrats like Karl Kautsky or Otto Bauer express 
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“Later, there were other similar attacks, they 
occurred pcnodically m the course of May, June, and 
July and lasted from half an hour to two hours Under 
careful treatment, however, Lciun*s condition improved 
so much during the summer that, in October, he was 
able to resume his former activities even if only to a 
limited extent In November he delivered three great 
political speeches , but inDccem^r the attacks recurred, 
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right hand and the nght foot Henceforth he had to 
keep his bed 
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9th March paralysis of the whole neht side occurred, 
which made speaking almost impossible 
“ In the middle of May, m view of the fine weather, 
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day m a bath chair, his spirits were good he ate well 
and was able to sleep He even began gradually to walk 
without assistance In the beginning of August it was 
possible to undertake experiments for restormg his 
speech, which were contmued almost up to his death 
‘ In September Lemn could go up and down stairs 
agam without assistance, walk about the room and go 
for daily motor dnves m the forest* The paralysis of 
his speech was considcrabfy less, and he began to take 
part m pubhc life agam He read the papers daily, drew 
attention to articles which interested him and caught up 
with everything very quickly Wth great difficulty he 
set about learning to write with his left hand 
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he was good-humoured and seemed in excellent spirits. 
At Christmas, a tree was decorated for the village child- 
ren; Lenin took part in the Christnjas festivities, was 
in wonderful spirits, and saw to it that the children* 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

“ We all believed that his health was improving 
surely if slowly. But after this brief period of apparent , 
recovery, the catastrophe occurred at si* o’clock on the 
evening of 21st January 1924. A serious attack, lasting 
nearly an hour, resulted in an almost complete loss of 
sensation and muscular contraction. At ten minutes to 
seven his temperature was 108, and he died of paralysis 
of the breathing centre of the brain.” 

The post-mortem carried out by a board of Russian 
professors revealed general arteri^ sclerosis with ^par- 
ticularly serious deterioration in the blood vessels 01 the 
brain. Obviously, Lenin was a victim of overwork. 

One of the doctors who took part in the post-mortem 
said later that it was not surprising that Lenin died; • 
the really incomprehensible thing was how he lived so 
long. Obviously, the arteries of his brain were already 
largely hardened and decayed at the time when he was 
still readmg the newspapers and taking an interest in 
politics. Only a man of almost incredible will power 
could have earned on any kind of intellectual activity 
under such conditions. 

It was Lenin’s death which first made Europe under- 
stand his real greatness. Up till then he was still treated 
in the foreign Press as a “ bandit ” and a “ German 
spy”; but now opinions began gradually to change. 
More and more voices were heard calling attention to 
Lemn’s true sigmficance. Soon after his death the 
views of foreign politicians, authors, and scholars on the 
dead Russian leader were solicited for a book to be 
published in memory of him. The replies received 
testify to the change which had taken place in the inter- 
val m the opmion of Europe. Not only did social 
democrats like Karl Kautsky or Otto Bauer express 
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themselves ;in words of the highest appreciation and call 
him a proletarian leader and teacher of gemus, simiJir 
words of appreciation came from the bourgeois camp 
too Thus Painlev6 wrote that he adnurctf the extra- 
ordinary vital will-power, energy, and force of Lenm, 
Hemot also stated that, m spite of all the difference 
between their political opinions, he had always been 
captured by Lemn’s unusual gifts as a statesman, by his 
energy, his resoluteness, and his all-round education 
“ limn,” said Thomas Mann, “ was undoubtedly a 
phenomenon of the century, a human organism of new 
democratically dtamc dimensions, a powerful combina- 
tion of the * will to power * and asceticism, a great pope 
of the idea, full of world-destroying fanaticism He will 
be remembered along with Gregory, of whom the heroic 
poem says ‘ Life and teaching were not m discord with 
each other,’ and wfio himself said Cursed be the man 
who holds his sword back from bloodshed ’ ’ 

Rbmain Holland prefaces his opinion with the words 
Lenm, the greatest man of action m our century and 
at the same time the most selfless ” The great English 
scholar and wnter, Bertrand Russell, agam, declares 
that the death of Lenm has depnved the world of the 
one truly great man of the age ” We may take it for 
granted that our century will go down m history as the 
century of Lenm and Einstein, the two men who 
succeeded m completmg a colossal synthetic work. 
Lenm seemed a d»troyer to the bouigeoisie of the 
world, but what made his greatness was not his destruct- 
ive activity He was a harmoniously creative mmd a 
phdosopher, a practical systematizer On me he 

the impression oi an absolutely smcerc m a n 
totally devoid of egoism I am convmcid that he was 
concerned only wim social aims and never with his own 
power I believe he would hfive been ready to stand 
aside at any moment if by ^odomg^^hc could have 
advanced the cause of communis ” 

Bernard Shaw a:prcs5cs hunself to the same effect, 
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saying in his characteristic paradoxical way that the day 
mil come when Lenin’s statue will be erected m London 
alongside that of George Washin^on. Washington 
was in his time slandered in the English Press in the 
same infamous fashion as Lenin is now. 

Many simple Russians for long refused to believe in 
Lenin’s death, and soon numerous legends sprang up, 
which maintained that Lenin was only pretending to be 
dead in order to be able to control the administration 
of his successors. One of these legends tells that Lenin 
rose suddenly one day from the lunch table, sent for 
the doctor, and asked him: “ Can you arrange matters 
so that it will seem that I am dead ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the doctor, “ but why do you want 
it? ” ' . 

“ I want to see,” explained Lenin, “ what will bficome 
of Russia if they think me dead. At present they shove 
everything on to my shoulders and make me responsible 
for everything ” • < 

“ Very good,” said the doctor, “ we will announce 
that you are dead and lay you in a glass case from which 
you can see everything that goes on around you.” 

“Excellent, doctor! But it must be kept a strict 
secret. Besides you and me, only my wife must know.” 

Soon after, it was announced to the people that Lemn 
was dead. The people lamented and mourned for him, 
and his comrades laid him in a storeroom which they 
called the mausoleum. 

Lemn lay here for a day, a week, or a month until he 
was sick of the glass cage. Fmally, one mght he rose 
quietly and went out of the mausoleum by the back 
door mto the Kremlm, where a meetmg of the People’s 
Commissars was m progress. The sentries let him by, 
as he carried a pass, and no one recogmzed him, for he 
had pulled his hat down over his face. 

So ,he listened to the deliberations of the People’s 
Commissars, then turned away contentedly and lay 
down m his glass case again. But next night he rose 
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again and went to a factoir There were only a few 
workers thdre on night work, and Lemn talked to them 
and asked them if they were satisfied with the Govern- 
ment and their life 

The third day he went to the station, took a tram and 
journeyed to the distant villa^ to see if thmgs were 
pght there It was not until he had convmced niinsclf 
that thinm were-stiU gomg his way among the peasants 
also that he went quietly fock to Moscow and laid tum 
self m his mausoleum agam No one knows exactly how 
long he will contmue to he there pretendmg to be dead 
But one day he will rise again and appear among his 
comrades 
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But the greatness of Lenm’s pohucal work m its 
entirety canbe really understood only if it is regarded as 
the contmuanon and crown of an histoncal process for 
Lenm, who dug the grave of Tsansm, was, however 
amgular it may sound, the real executor of the pohucal 
testament which Peter the Great left to Russia He 
himself was quite conscious of this, and often called the 
Tsar Peter his pohucal ancestor In this connecuon it is 
mteresUng to note that he actually opposed any change 
m the name of the city of Petrograd, with the remark 
that Peter the Great was the first revoluUonary to sit on 
the throne, and that his memory must be held m honour 
by Bolshevik revoluUonanes also 
In fact, Peter the Great was the first to attempt to 
bndge over the yawnmg gulf between Russia and West- 
ern Europe, and to make his empire mto a modem 
dvdized state Smcc then the whole pohucal and 
cultural development of Russia has stood m the sign 
of these Westemizmg ’ tendenaes, which, though at 
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first confined to the Court, later spread to the widest 
circles. Once Peter the Great had faced Russia with 
the question of deciding wLcthcr slic was to follow the 
path of European civilization, or prcseiwc intact her 
Eastern character, this problem sw'aycd almost the whole 
of the eighteenth and mneteenth centuries. 

idthough the Tsar himself understood by European-, 
ization only the introduction of Wc.stcrn sources of 
powder* an ever greater number of men later saw m it 
the one way to social liberation and release from the 
yoke of Asiatic despotism. Just w'hcn Alexander Herzen 
had clearly formulated these hopes for the first time, 
the opposite point of view' also began to gain ground, 
sponsored at first by the brothers Kircevskn. In the 
’sixties the Russian public w'as already split into .two 
great hostile camps, “ Westerners ” on the one side and 
“ Slavophils ” on the other. The efforts of the Western- 
ers did not reach a decisive stage, *howcver, till the 
moment when the Russian social democrats adopted* 
their views, and proclaimed that Russia could be 
Europeanized and dovetailed into the cultural develop- 
ment of the West only through the proletanat. That 
was the first emergence of the idea that the Europeaniz- 
ing of the Russian Empire was the historic task of 
Labour. 

The opposite Slavophil tendency was at first repre- 
sented by the “ Narodniki,” the national Socialists, but 
later by the social revolutionaries. Even the Narodniki 
acknowledged the necessity for a social reformation, but 
they wanted to carry it through without European 
support, entirely with the aid of the forces latent in the 
Russian peasantry. In their view, the Russian peasant 
communes actually contained the purest primitive form 
of socialism; thus the hopes of the Skvophils were 
wholly set on the Asiatic-Russian element in the 
peasantry. 

Beginning in the sixties the differences between the 
socialists and the Narodniki became more and more 
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acute i^til any alliance between the two partiea was 
impossible,' all the attempts which were then made, m 
spite of this fact, to bnng about a union between them, 
proved vam 

Lenin accomplished the great work, and brought about 
a reconciliation between the Western and Eastern trends 
pf thought, between country and town In this sense 
the “ Repubhc of the Workers and Peasants,” I^emn's 
moat personal work, was much more than an empty 
phrase, for it was nothing less than the first solunon 
of a century-old problem 

Even the spht between Lenm’s section and Social 
Democracy, which was complete m 1903, had its cause 
m the dmerent sidca taken on thi^ problem. The 
Meiiahevika (the social democrats) represented the view 
that the proletarian revolution was only possible in a 
country with a highly developed capitalist mdustnal 
^tem, in backw^d and semi-fcudal Russia the 
donumon of the nobles must first be replaced by the 
bourgeoisie, then a strong capitalistic cl^ must arise 
before the proletariat could begm to play its histone 
r61e The task of the Socialists, m the Menshevik idea, 
must first be to support the bourgeoisie m their fight 
against the nobles, and thus accomplish the liberal 
revolution , tbia was the prehmina^ condition for the 
ultimate success of soaaham itseli By this way of 
treating the question the Mensheviks were automatical^ 
forced into a fighting alliance with the bouigcoisie, wdio 
faced West, and who were not indeed without sympathy 
for Soaahst ideas 

Lemn had fought this Menshevik view with the 
utmost eneigy, he was of opinion that socialism must 
follow direcSy on feudal lordship, and that any alliance 
with the bourgeoisie was pemiaous and objectionable 
He was convmced that the Marxist principles were 
inunediately realizable, and he directed his energi« 
exclusively to adapting them to Russian conditions m 
this bold sacnficc of Jus whole world-image to the 
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political expediencies of the moment, as he saw them, 
he even rejected the inviolability of the strict Marxist 
creed \ this had to be exactly adapted to the imrnediate 
demands of the political situation. Lenin, the prac- 
tical Marxist,’’ determined that* this was the real 
essence of historic materialism, whose dialectical 
principles, m his view, pointed directly to ^ the 
adaptation, as occasion required, of tlieory to political 
practice. 

Lenin had made it his task to discover the forms of the 
class-war best suited to Russia, independently of the 
views of Western Social Democracy, which regarded a 
period of capitahsm and middle-class domination as one 
of the mam preliminary conditions for the ultimate rule 
of the proletariat. This conception might suit Western 
Europe, but it was not, m Lemn’s opinion, applicable 
to Russia, where no adequately developed industry 
existed, and where, therefore, the road to socialism, by 
way of evolutionary development through concentratiorf 
of capital and rmddle-class organization, could not be 
followed. The only way possible for the proletariat 
to attam power, Lenm was convinced, was by violent 
upheaval, by revolution; m no other way did it seem 
possible for Russia to make up for the enormous start 
of the highly developed mdustnal West. 

Lemn’s real work, therefore, lay in this “ correction ” 
of Marxism which, in his view, was necessary to adapt 
it to Russian conditions, and in the establishment or a 
new revolutionary programme, which no longer had 
much m common, fundamentally, with the socialism 
of the West. This “ Leiumsm ” naturally had to find 
support m forces different from those of Western 
socialism, smee it could not tolerate leaving the liberation 
of the country from its feudal overlordship to a bour- 
geoisie npemng for the task, but was resolved itself to 
carry it through immediately without their help. In 
contrast to the Mensheviks, Lemn thus sought his allies 
outside the ranks of the westward-facing intelligentsia 
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and» as a result, came to look for support to the Asiatic 
peasantry The rural population has from earhest times 
formed an overwhelming majonty of the inhabitants of 
Russia, and thus promised an m mu tely stronger reserve 
than the numerically msignificant bourgeoisie In 
alliance with the enslaved Russian peasantry, the battle 
^yould be earned on simultaneous^ against feudalism 
and the bourgeoisie, so that, after both these opponents 
had been finely overcome, the jomt proletarian rule of 
workers and peasants might be established 
Therefore,it was Lerurrs mam endcavourtostrengthen 
this alliance between peasants and woikcrs, which he 
regarded as the best guarantee for the permanence of 
proletarian rule m Russia This also explains the very 
cauftous and mild ivay m which, as dictator, he always 
dealt i<ith the peasantry, and why he wooed the favour 
of the rural distncta, although he thereby incurred sharp 
cntiasm from his party colleagues 
Leoin, the onginator and the proclaimcr of the ruth- 
less use of violence, always showed the most fnendly 
spint m deahng with the demands or protests of the 
rural population Lcnm always held the view,” says 
Voronskn, ‘ that there should be no violent mtcrfcrcnce 
with peasant economy or the communal administration 
m the rural distncts, and that we should rather try to 
tram the peasants by fnendly methods and through good 
example, for we are m many respects the pupils of the 
peasants, and not their teachers And because he was 
attempting to make the peasants the travelling com- 
pamons of the Russian worker, Lenm wished to create 
an alliance whose foundations should be more firmly 
laid tbnn those of any other association whatever He 
was of opinion that the Russian proletariat is not a self- 
contamed phenomenon of the great atics, as it is m 
Western Europe, but that, as it came from the peasantry, 
tiiat rural past is still part of it Therefore, the ftatemm 
union between workers and peasants should m ere ly 
define, in a political sense, the connection which, from 
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the begiiming, has existed in Russia between the factory 

“By’Arumra'of the urban prolemat and the mral 
population Lenin actually succeeded in bringing about 
I compromise between the Western and Slavo- 
phil ” sides, and in givmg a strong peasant nation^ note 
to the proletarian movement. Henceiorward, thf 
Marxist doctrme was no longer to be exclusively the 
concern of the urban proletariat, but rather the concern 
of the whole people. 

"Whereas, then, the endeavours at Luropeamzation of 
the Russian social democrats and the westward-facing 
bourgeois intelligentsia had earlier bep aimed merely at 
a vei7 slender section of the population, they could for 
the future, under the Bolshevist regime, be extendfid to 
the great masses of the peasants, and thus to the’ whole 
nation. By the inclusion of the peasantry in the pro- 
letarian revolution, the peasant himself must be prole- 
tarianized, and, therefore, at the same time “ Western-* 
ized” ; Lenin hoped in this way to be able to complete 
the historical process begun by Peter the Great. The 
eruptive force of the Bolshevik Revolution, however, 
should not only weld into a unity the Russian working 
class and the peasantry, but also Russia and Europe, and 
thus draw the old Muscovite Empire into the civilization 
of the rest of the world. 

This adoption of Western civilization, in Lenin’s 
■^rjcw, was to find expression mainly in the technification 
of Russia. From the moment he attained to power one 
of his chief cares was to advance Russian technologv 
still so backward, to the utmost, and to substitute 
immediately for the mediaeval methods of work and 
organization, which were particularly marked in Russian 
acTiculturc, the most modem achievements of European 
and American technique. The Russian,” he ex- 
claimed, “ IS a bad worker compared with the progressive 
nations. This could not be helped under the Tsarist 
regime and under the influence of serfdom which had 
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not then been completely overcome, but now it la 
above everythine necessary that the Soviet State should 
set the nauon the ^ task of ‘ really learning to worL' 
The Soviet Repubbc must, at all costs, adopt alUhat is 
valuable m the progress of saence and technology 
The realization of socialism will come mto being through 
the umon of our revolutionary organization with the 
very latest advances of capitalism ” 

Lenm exerted himself zealously to mtroduce riodem 
techmcal resources mto Russia, agitated for the use of 
motor ploughs and threshmg machmes among the 
peasantry, and concerned himself especially with the 
electrification of the n hole country He sent for Amen- 
can, German, and English workers and engmeers m 
order that they might spread a knowledge of their 
techmcal methods and way of working all over Russia 
Russian agriculture was to be fitted out with the most 
modem resources at one blow, the peasants were to be 
occurtomed to replacing their anaent ploughs by com- 
pbcated machmery The great Russian aties, especially 
Moscow, were alii, as it were over mght, to be trans- 
formed into a kmd of mecbanized “ Super Chicagos ”, 
skyscrapers of cement, glass, and iron were to rise m 
place of the former modest century-old biuldmgs 
An Institute for the Investigation of Human Labour 
Power was founded m Moscow on the direct mitiative 
of Lenm, which, under the direction of Gastev, was to 
devote itself, on the fines of Taylor’s mvestigatioiis, to 
the nnr mnimng and systematizing of the human move- 
ments necessary for every labour process, and toproduce 
m rhis way workers with specialized trainmg for their 
occupations But what distinguished this work of 
Gastev from the studies of Taylor or Ford was the 
almost rehgious fervour which hia disaples, if not L*tiin 
himself, brought to these experiments They bop~ 
that they would produce a new and more valuable 
human Me More and more fiequently voices were 
heard proclaimmg that the world of the future would 
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belong to the completely mechanized machine man. 
He would be the first really to enjoy, unhindfered by any 
disturbing agitations of the soul, the blessings of the 
new forms of life. Lenin himself expected at the very 
least an important rationalization of all labour processes 
in Russia, and, accompanying this, an increasing 
superiority of the Russian over the Western European!, 
worker. He vigorously msisted on the improvement and 
furthef development of Gastev’s work and regularly 
received reports on its progress. 

Not last in novelty m the achievements of this remark- 
able man was the fact that he immediately proceeded, 
with dry objectivity, to the execution of his idea, to 
practical proof “ in conformity with the theories of 
histone materialism.” The Bolshevik histonan Rok- 
rovskii was not mistaken m pomting out that the ’prud- 
ence which considered only practical performance was 
just that which distinguished Lem'n fundamentally 
from all former revolutionaries : while all other reform- - 
ers have freely indulged m “ rhetoric,” Lemn was the 
only one who was not content with “ grand words,” but 
went on to “ action.” 

Pokrovskif extols this “ practical ” sense in Lenin 
with positively religious enthusiasm: “There was 
above all his enormous capacity to see to the root of 
things, a capacity which finally roused a sort of super- 
stitious feelmg m me. I frequently had occasion to 
differ from him on practical questions, but I came off 
badly every time; when this expenence had been 
repeated about seven times I ceased to dispute, and 
submitted to Lemn, even if logic told me that one 
should act otherwise. I was henceforth convinced that 
he understood things better, and was master of the 
power, denied to me, of seeing about ten feet down into 
the earth.” Pokrovski!, therefore, holds that Lenin can 
be compared only with two personalities in recent 
history, Cromwell and Robespierre; but Robespierre, 
in the end, introduced the cult of a higher being without 
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being influenced by any considerations but personal 
motives, whereas Leiim never earned out a measure 
except for purely objective reasons As for Cromwell, 
he was only a pitiful and weak man, ruled by the crazy 
idea that God himself commanded his actions, from 
this idea alone proceeds the completely unrevolutionaiy 
spiritual constitution of the English reformer 

In this way Pokrovskil amvea at the conclusion that 
Lenm is the only true rgiresentaUve of progress m the 
pohtical history of mankin d, and he tnes to fortify this 
statement by numberless proofs, all these examples 
seem to show convmcmgly how httle Lemn let himself 
be influenced by mere theories, and how stnctly he 
always contnved to pursue only practical aims 

Special emphasis is naturally laid agam and agam on 
the practical significance which is inherent m the mtro- 
duction of rationalistic methods -of labour and organ- 
ization m Russia, and also m the matenahstic and col- 
lectivist culture which has been the goal of Bolshevik 
endeavour 

Lemn s friends and partisans do not, however see m 
his mterest m electrification, wmd-motora, and motor- 
ploughs the only proof of his wonderful understanding 
of practical problems, they rather see m his whole 
programme the systematic contmuation of the traditional 
Russian pohey of Europeanization with the only prac- 
tical means possible at the moment Even the notion 
that the future of the socialist order of society should 
not be left to a tedious process of evolution, but adapted 
to the specific Russian conditions and forced on by a 
revolutionary upheaval is, m the opmion of Lemn s 
adherents, the complete expression of a true ‘ Rcal- 
pohtik ” 
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If we are to believe the Bolsheviks to-day, we should 
think that here certainly it is a question of the dawn of a 
paradisaical future, not in the form of a Utopian dream, ’ 
such as^ all Messiamc reformers have hitherto striven 
for, but rather the practical and tangible precipitation 
of the golden age. 

And yet never perhaps in the history of mankind has 
freer play been given to the Utopian arts of illusion, 
bedazzlement, and misdirection, and it is precisely m the 
work of Lenin that Utopia has surpassed itself, in its 
appeal to the faith of credulous humanity on behalf of 
wind-motors, dynamos, and automatic machinery. It is 
true that the scientific organization of, production and 
human labour, the introduction of electnc light into 
the villages, the systematic organization of energy, “^re * 
the highest expression of a rationalistic, materialistic 
philosophy of life; it is true that all these machines, 
motors, and plant are the tools which rationalism uses 
m Its practical manifestations. 

And yet all these thmgs, all these wmd-motors and 
dynamos, together with a rationahst industrial system 
and the psycho-technical organization of labour, become 
fantastic Utopian visions, dissolve into symbolical 
forms of crazy irreahty, immediately they are brought 
into contact with present-day Russia. In Europe all 
these thmgs are entirely natural, nay, everyday pheno- 
mena of economic life, smce they are merely the adequate 
expression of a general techmcal development based on 
civilization, the appropriate working tools of the Western 
European. But if these products of a specifically 
Western stage of evolution are transplanted into a world, 
like the Russian, where all the necessary conditions are 
lacking, then these tools and appliances, m themselves 
practical and rational m the highest degree, suddenly 

1 
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become senseless and useless playthings m the hands of 
vistonanes 

The romantic and fantastic nature of Russian Bol- 
shevism 18 thus shown m the much extolled deviation 
from Western European 80Ciahsm> which sees the 
dominance of the proletariat as the final product of a 
natural process of evolution m a ripenmg civiliration 
However splendid Lenm’s bold attempt to leap over the 
development of centunea, and, for “ practical ” reasons, 
to proceed directly from feudal overlordship to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, may seem at the first 
glance, a closer consideration shows that Lenin was, m 
truth, a typical Utopian, while Western soaahsts, 
although not abandoning their idealistic aims, have 
always represented a practical programme directed 
towida a defimte end 

It must be admitted that this Utopia of Lenin s, which 
works with the ideas, “ radonahii,” " reahty,” and 

Systematized mdustiial organization,” is very skilfully 
contrived, so that its fundamental error la not to be 
discerned at the first glance Lemn maintained that the 
practical realization, and, thus, the justification of the 
Marxist theory, consists precisely m the dialectical 
adaptation of the theory to condiuoiis of reahty, m this 
particular case to Russian conditions From this he 
inferred that Russia, m order to amve at the ardently 
desired “ mechanistic world of proletarian dominion,’ 
need not imitate the course of evolution followed m the 
West but must go its own special way The fallacy 
which IS conceal^ m this ‘ logical argument, and the 
exposure of which leads to the very opposite result from 
that desired by Lemn is now plam For an acute 
observer sees immediately that that statement of Marx- 
ism that the theory is only justified if it is adapted to 
actual reahty, leads to a re^t which is diametrically 
opposed to that of the Bolsheviks, they should have 
considered the undeniable fact that mccnamzation and 
technification have been conditioned m the West by 
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historical necessities, but not m Russia, which, being 
centuries behindhand, must, in the true sense of the 
Marxist theory, first pass through an industrial and 
capitalistic phase of development before ultimately ’ 
arriving, by way of accumulation of capital and State 
capitalism, at the dominion of the proletariat. Adjust- 
ment to actual conditions should consequently have led 
to a recognition that economic life must first show some 
primitive form of organization before a comprehensive 
rational industrial system can be thought of ; agriculture, 
too, could only in the course of a long period of develop- 
ment gradually pass from the simplest methods of work 
to higher forms m order finall}' to reach ultimate freedom 
from all physical burdens with the complete mechaniza- 
tion of labour. 

This “ revolutionary j‘erk,” this “ leap ” over cen- 
turies, betrays the romantic Utopian spirit of Bolshevism 
and makes of the organic products of Western civiliza- 
tion, so nicely adapted to their ends, fantastic and 
nonsensical alien bodies m a world which has remained 
essentially of the Middle Ages. It was from this violent 
grafting of two fundamentally different forms of culture 
on each other that there arose that entirely peculiar, 
extraordinary, and new phenomenon, the world of 
“ romantic rationalism,” of the “ mechamcal Utopia,” 
that chain of inner contradictions which forms the least 
harmomous charactenstic of Bolshevism in all its 
manifestations. The more the “ rationalism ” and the 
“ Realpolitik ” of the Bolsheviks are emphasized, the 
more clearly evident becomes the romantic core of the 
whole phantasmagoria Lenin, the great Utopian, could, 
it is true, see necessity clearly, but he lacked all insight 
into reality, as represented by the actual conditions of the 
time. It is m this lack of any understanding of the 
realities of his own time that his lomanticism lies; it is 
here that we must seek for a solution of the extraordinary 
riddle of Bolshevism, for the explanation how an attempt 
to re-shape the world by purely practical means, in a 
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way adapted to the end in view, could lead to results so 
utterly opposed to all common sense, so grotesquely 
abstruse 


xrx 

Even Lenm’s admirers and partisans, whose attitude 
to him ^’33 otherwise almost uncntical, could not com- 
pletely Ignore this great deficiency m the character of 
the r^ormer Trotskil s statements m his memoirs of 
Lemn are particularly noteworthy on thip pomt 
Trotskfl tells how, m Lenm s theses bclongme to the 
beginning of iqi8, it is several times stated that some 
months were sUU required before sogalism could be put 
into full effect m Russia “ These words,’ remarks 
T^otakiT, “ seem quite mcomprehensible now Has 
there not been a shp of the pen ? Did he not mean some 
years or even decades? No, there is no shp of the pen, 
other declarations of Lemn to the same racct may be 
found I remember quite clearty how, m the earnest 
pmod, Lemn often repeated to the Council of People s 
Commissars that we should have established socialism 
m SIX months and be the mightiest country m the world 
The Left Social Revolutionanes, and not they alone, 
raised their heads in astomshment and perplexity and 
looked at each other m silence It was a system of 
suggestion Lemn was teaching us all henceforward to 
judge everything not from the pomt of view of the final 
goal, but m the perspective of to-day and to-morrow 
He was using here, too, the method of sharp contrast 
peculiar to himself yesterday we were still speaking of 
socialism as the ultimate gom, to-day we murt think, 
speak, and act as though it could be realized m a few 
months Was this then merely pedagogic tactics ? No, 
It was something more To pedagogic pertinacity must 
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be added one thing, Lenin’s strong idealism, his tautly 
braced will, which reduced the stages and compressed 
the course of time in this sharp change from one epoch 
to another. He believed what he said. This fantastic- ’ 
ally brief period of six months, in which he believed he 
could bring socialism into effect, is as characteristic of 
Lemn’s mind as his realistic method of deahng with 
every worry of daily life. This deep dnd unshakable 
faith in the nughty possibilities of human development, 
for which any price m sacrifices and suffermgs could and 
must be paid, was always the mainspring of Lemn’s 
thought.” 

This violent romanticism, this incredibly bold attempt 
to realize at one blow the century-long dream of his 
country, is what made Lenin the leader of Russia ; it is 
the real secret of his greatness. This man, too, is of that 
race of dreamers winch alone up to ,now has given 
humanity its great pioneers. However soberly the new 
Gospel might preach of utilitarianism, of clean aprohs, 
of turbo-generators and wind-motors, still it was a 
Gospel, an advancing epitome of a great national longing. 

Wells, the English creator of technical Utopias, called 
Lemn the “ dreamer of electrification,” and thereby hit 
the nail on the head: his dream was for Lenm the 
starting-point of all his actions, even though the dream 
was a dream of technology. 

When Lemn first proclaimed his teaching, the power 
of the Tsars seemed still unshakable. Socialism then 
existed only in debating and reading circles, and there 
was neither a true Russian proletariat nor its antipodes, 
a highly developed industry and a powerful capitalism 
The left wing of the sociahsts, to which Lenin belonged, 
consisted of a few men who carried on the greatest part 
of their pohtical activity from exile, from foreign 
countries or Siberian prisons. Lemn’s own life alter- 
nated between Siberia and Switzerland And 3’^et he 
proclaimed the success of the social revolution and 
prophesied the rule of the communist proletanat m 
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Russia with the unshakable certainty of a dreamer 
EverythiAg which he undertook then and right up to 
his death was inspired by this somnambulistic certamty 
that m a short time the communist proletariat would 
have won to dommion 

The doctnnea of modem socialism are m the mam 
based on the theones of Karl Mam, the profound 
German scholar, on ideas for the understapdmg of 
which the deepest study of general saentific and 
economic problems is necessary But the country m 
which the Russian, Lemn, set out to prove the correct- 
ness of this social and philosophic doctrme was Russia, 
m which an ovetwhelmmg majority of the population 
could neither read nor wnte, and was suU largely at a 
cultural stage of the most primitive superstition Only 
a dreamer could have embm-ked on the attempt to make 
comprehenaibl? to this mass of men, who beheved m the 
miraculous power of ikons, devils, and witches, a 
soientific theory for the understanding of which com- 
prehensive many-sided techmeal knowledge and a 
atnctly tramed mmd are necessary In order to establish 
the chief preliminaij condiUons for permeatmg the 
whole population with the Marxist theones, one of 
Lemn'a first cares as dictator was to make illiteracy a 
thing of the past m Russia But here, too, he had no 
comprehension of the tune necessary for this withm a 
few weeks a mighty organization was to be set up for the 
study of modem pedagogic methods, educational insti- 
tutions were to te estAhshed, courses started, and 
propagsmda trains with school books got ready Very 
soon mter the start of these feverish preparations, which 
were to lay the foundation for the Europeanization of 
Russia, Loim was proclaunmg with the “^confidence of 
a clairvoyant ’ that by the tenth anmvcrsary of the 
Soviet Repubhc m 1927 " lUiteraiy would be completely 
hquidated ” and m the whole of Russia there would no 
longer be a smgle person unable to read or write 

Before the eyes of Lemn, the dreamer, even m the 
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earliest days of the Revolution, floated the vision of a 
Russia which was not only to reach the Western Euro- 
pean level of culture and civilization, hut even to surpass 
it. While civil war was still raging, and the Bolshevist’ 
sphere of influence was still confined to the district 
around Moscow, Lenin had before his eyes the electrifi- 
cation of the whole country down to the most remote , 
villages^. He had heard of the stupendous results 
achieved by the electrification of agriculture m Germany, 
France, and North America; besides, he saw in the 
lighting of the peasant villages one of the chief conditions 
for any cultural development. Therefore Lenin treated 
electrification as one of the most urgent tasks of Soviet 
Russia; as early as the disturbed times of the civil war, 
in the midst of the utmost revolutionary confusion, an 
electrification commission was appointed, and, ever 
since, this problem has been a standing item on the 
agenda of Soviet Congresses. 

In the country of waste of time, of complete apatJiy, • 
among men like those depicted with such extraordmaty 
vividness in Goncharov’s novel Oblomov^ with the aid 
of a bureaucracy of truly Oriental laziness, Lenm 
decided to create a super-American system of labour 
organization m which not a grain of energy should be 
wasted. In Russia, among Russians, he desired to 
organize human labour in accordance with the latest 
scientific methods; he established an Institute for 
the Psychotechmcal Investigation of Human Labour 
Power; he caused a “ League ” to be founded to utilize 
time down to the last second; each of his ideas, each 
of his attempts was a Utopia, a dream 
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He died without having hved to see his hopes and 
aims reah2ed, and he left the country m a state of 
extraordinaiy confusion The powerful influence, the 
mighty onset to form a new world were arrested half- 
ivay to the goal, and created a fantastic between-world 
which, by its divided nature, must certainly be nutnbered 
among the most peculiar cultural and social phenomena 
m history A cross between Asiatic mdolence and 
lethargy and extreme Americanism, between the muihik 
and the mass man, now represents the new Russia 
the country is now dominated by an apposition of 
bastard forma, chaotically jumbled together 

This lack of harmony is even more marked m the 
whole ideole^ of Bolshevism, as created by Lerun, than 
m eictemal things In spite of its mdisputable magnifl- 
cenpe, the whole conception of a new humamty which 
Lenm tned to realize and partly succeeded m reahzmg 
IS vitiated by a profound inner conflict which penetrates 
nght down to the roots 

Lenm s whole life is a proof that he honestly desired 
the hberation of humamty that his work was the result 
of a profound sense of kinship with the dispossessed 
masses and a smcere endeavour and a senous, ardent 
longmg to put an end to poverty and misery But the 
means by which he tned to cany out this liberation 
were curid by that mediaeval despotic spint from which 
Lenm even m hia loftiest flights, could never qmte 
free himself 

Even m the act of abandoning ourselves enthusiastic- 
ally to the wide perspectives revealed m so many of 
Lenms words and deeds, we are always immediately 
conscious again of the stuflty atmosphere of a mouldenng 
out-of-date mental attitude, in which freedom seems 
possible only through slavery and new nghts onlv 
through loss of nghts In such moments we hear m 
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Lenin that world of Russo-Asiatic slave-mentality 
which seems to have vanished almost withbut leaving 
a trace from the whole moral development of Western 
Europe. Lemn, the prophet of a new free humanity’ 
never quite succeeded* in rising above this reactionary 
spirit of violence, hate, and suppression of all opinion 
opposed to his own. 

From Lenin’s own friends and disciples, we know that 
his whole mind had been inflamed with hate ever since 
the execution of his brother, to such an extent that during 
the last years of his exile abroad his bitterness made 
visible changes even in his features: “ As soon as you 
met him,” says Zinov’ev, “ you could observe m Lenin 
a deep, unquenchable hate, which as it were shook a 
clenched fist in the face of the bourgeoisie. Even his 
face was changed in the course of time by this secret 
fury.” 

Hate was Lenin’s element. Just as he knew no other 
means of dealmg with political opponents but icy ^sei ,• 
“ crush them,” so for him the hate-laden cry of the 
enemy was “ the most beautiful music.” In the most 
difficult moments of lus fight for power he was fond of 
repeating the Imes which he uttered on the eve of the 
October Revolution : 

“ Kind words are no praise for us. 

The hate-laden cry of rage is our only dehght.” 

According to Zinov’ev, these hnes are thoroughly 
charactenstic of Lenin, “ the whole of Lenin is con- 
tained m them.” 

From the old empire of the Tsars he created what 
was m design the most modem State in the world, the 
Soviet Repubhc But the machinery which moves, 
dommates, and preserves this State is the old despotic 
machmery of the past with its army and police, its 
pnsons, executions, and sentences of bamshment. 

Lemn introduced a splendid new educational system 
to eliminate illiteracy, but inherent in this system from 
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the very outset was the objectionable feature that it 
aimed merdy at traimnff a subordinate class of Soviet 
bureaucrats and half-educated agitators Instruction 
80 designed that no one could ever exceed the allow- 
ance of knowledge and education officially permissible 
for the moment, so that the subjects of the proletarian 
5 tate would never run the nsk of bcmg roused to reflexion 
by an impropeny large stock of knowledge While 
iJemn on the one hand foup;ht against ilhteracy, on the 
other he suppressed free science, banished from Russia 
countless scholars whose views seemed to him pohtically 
dangerous, and subjected all theoretical rcsarch to a 
strict “ Marxist revision ** which recalls the Inquisition 
Lenin was one of the first to mtroduce mto Russia 
the modem economic theories of saentific socialism, the 
doctrines of Karl Marx and Fnednch Engels But his 
mterpretation of Marxism, m spite of nis contmuol 
appcds to stnctly saentific thoiigbt, cannot hide the 
sjchool of which It 18 the product Even as an adherent 
of histone materialism and as a statesman, Lemn still 
remains the true Russian terrorist of the Bakunm type 
Even Zmov’ev, Lenm’s reverential biompher, cannot 
deny the inner kinship of this modem Mamat with the 
old romantic teironam ' Comrade L»emn by tempera- 
ment belonged entirely to the first generation of terrorist 
revolutionanes, to that glonous host of wamors whose 
names still shme like ghttenng stars ** Axelrod, too, 

who together with Plekhanov founded the Socialist 
labour movement m Russia m the ^eighties, used to 
call Lenm an ** anarcho-terronst ” The Swiss social 
democrats also blamed him for corrupting the labour 
movement with his “ Russian anarchism ’* 

The appearance of Lemn at such a deastve moment 
m Its pohtical and intellectual development was cer- 
tainly of the greatest historical importance for Russw 
herself But it must not be overlooked that Lenm’s 
importance remains confined chiefly to the Russian 
world 
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Lenin himself was sometimes conscious of this 
entanglement in the old traditions of Russian terrorism. 
His cry “ How can you carry out a revolution without 
executions? ” was a manifestation of his incapacity to 
get free of the mental world of romantic anarchism, as 
was his complamt that it was “ a hellishly hard task ” to 
execute people, “ ruthlessly to split skulls open,” whil® 
the ultimate political ideal was, on the other hand, the 
fight against all violence. The fact that Lenin, even in 
his boldest dreams of a future class-less world without 
hate or oppression, could see no other way of attaining 
his end but naked brute force, is the most profoundly 
tragic thing m his peculiar destiny. If freedom had 
meant more to Lenin than “ a bourgeois prejudice,” he 
would be remembered m history not only as an extra- 
ordinanly resolute and successful revolutionary, but 
also as one of the greatest liberators of humanity. 
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To Potresov, 

Shushensk, Minusinsk District, 

2nd September 1898. * 

I dply received your letter of nth* August together 
with the list of bool^ and Journal of Social Legislation 
and Statistics. The article of the “ well known national • 
economist,” obviously Struve, seems to me extremely 
interesting and excellently worked out. The author 
had a rich store of material at his disposal ; he seems to 
possess more talent for journalism than for economic 
writing. The Journal is an excellent paper, and I will 
certamly subscribe to it next year. I should be very 
glad to receive an English periodical, and should like to 
ask your advice about it, as I am not well informed as to 
which English papers are interestmg. ... * * 

I press your hand, 

Yours, 

Vladimir Ul’ianov-Lenin. 


Shushensk, 27th April 1899. 

I was very glad to have your letter of 24th March, 
which at last broke your obstinate silence. I have a 
quantity of things to talk about in my mmd, especially 
as there is no one here with whom I can discuss literary 
subjects at length. . . . There is only Martov in my 
immediate neighbourhood. He takes everythmg really 
to heart, but even with him I cannot talk very much, 
because here too this damned distance gets m our way. 

I shall begin with the subject which is uppermost 
with me at the moment, Bulgakov’s article and your 
review of it. I was uncommonly glad to find that you 
agree with me in pnnciple , the editorial board obviously 
don’t. This contribution of Bulgalcov’s, which repelled 
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you, makes me positively funous However often I read 
the article, I cannot understand how Bulgakov could 
have wntten such an absurd and discourteous article 
1 am also puTzIed by the attitude of the editorial board 
m allowing such a violent attack on Kautsky, and merely 
trymg to save themselves with the curt notice “ We do 
not associate ourselves with the views of the author ” 
Like you, I am cxmvinced that the pubhc will be bewild- 
ered if they are told m a work by an authority that 
Kautsky s views arc entirely wrong Kautsky is com- 
pletely misrepresented m it A man with party-pohtical 
expenence and consaous of his responsibihty to all his 
comrades and thar programme would never dare to 
take the field against a wnter m this way But Bulgakov 
seems not to f^ any responsibihty 

I read Kautskya work before. Bulgakov’s article 
appeared, and I maintain that Kautsky says the exact 
opposite of what Bulgakov ascribes to him I sent my 
fii^ contribution, CapitaJwn tn AgrtcuJiurey to the editor 
a fortnight ago, and am now going to write a second on 
Bulgakov’s article 1 am a£i^d,bowcvcT, that Struve 
will refuse it on the ground that it is too long Tell 
me your opimon, and whether you think Bulgakov’s 
article can be left unanswered 

This new cntical tendency m Marxism, as represented 
by Struve and Bulgakov seems to be altogether highly 
suspiaous, nothing but phrases and cntiasm of dogma 
witnout any defimte resmts I have also wntten a reply 
to Struve s cxintnbution on Markets The Ehzarov 
sisters tell me that this reply is to appear m the Scienttfic 
Review and that Struve mtends to publish a rejomder 
Bulgakov’s remarks against the catastrophic theory 
without any mention or Bernstein seem to me very 
singular I have ordered Bemstem’s new book, but am 
doubtful whether it will be sent to me I have only 
read articles on the subject m the Frankfurter Zeititng 
and m ZhxsrC I have come to the conclusion that 
I have misunderstood Bemstem’s articles he hes to an 
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impossible extent and must therefore be buried, as the 
author of the Contributions to the History of Materialism 
expresses it m his open letter to Kautsky . . < 

I press your hand. Write often if you are not tod 
lazy. Who else can I get news from ? 

With very kindest regards, 

Yours, 

Vladimir Lenin. 


To Plekhanov. 


London, 28th July 1902. 
My dear Georgii Valentinovich, 

I am sendmg you a hundred marks for travelling 
expenses, and should be glad to know whether you 
mtend to stay here for two or three months or whether 
you only want to make a short trip. At the time you are 
coming to London, many of our comrades from Russia 
will be there. » • 

Your last letter to me was addressed to France, which 
I had already left. I have, therefore, not yet received 
this commumcation. I press your hand warmly and am 
looking forward greatly to seemg you again soon. 

Yours, 

Vladimir Lenin. 


London, 8th August, 1902. 
My dear Georgii Valentinovich, 

Yesterday we had a visit from Comrade Vladimir 
Kxasnokha, a member of the Petersburg Association for 
the Emancipation of the Workmg Classes, whom we had 
been expectmg for a long time. He also knows that old 
fnend who handed over the money to you. Above all 
tell this old fnend Lepeshmskii that he should come to 
London, as we need him urgently for the general dis- 
cussion. Our mutual friend will be here only for a week 
or a fortnight. . . . 


K 
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1 ^ve you another point to consider Almost all the 
Russian labour leaders are stationed m Switzerland, at 
Montreux Our guest, provided with recommendations 
from our Russian friend, is also gomg there I thml 
It would be better if he made your acquamtance first 
and if you spoke to hi m m Geneva before he meets the 
Russian friends at Montreux. 

Consult the old fnend about the matter and decide 
where you wish to see the stranger and let me know 
quickly Are you sure that your address is qmte safe 
and that my letters cannot fall mto the hands of im- 
authonzed persons ? 

I press your hand warmly 

Yours, 

Vladimir Lend< 


To Axelrod 

London, 19th August 1903 
My dear Pavel Borisovich, 

I have just learned by tel^ram that Columbus 
has paid you a visit A thousand greetmgs to our old 
fnend 1 I enclose a letter for him He wul surely rest 
a little first and then come to us with Noskov 

Plekhanov writes that you must go to Mumch to the 
Congress of the German Soaal Democratic Party 
I qmte agree, and I do not think that the others will 
have any objection, although I have not yet spoken to 
them. Wnte at once and tell me if you n^ money for 
the journey I do not know where we shall get it, as 
we have only about a hundred roubles left m the cash 
box, but we will find it somehow I will send Ple- 
khanov’s message to Leo Deutsch How is your health ? 
Did you have along enough hohday m summer? 

With kmdest regards. 

Yours, 


Vladimir Lenin 
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To Plekhanov. 

London, 19th December 1902. 
My dear Georgii Valentinovich, * 

I have received your letter and hasten to reply 
to it. You are working at a pamphlet then ? I am very 
glad of that. We could publish some articles m Ishra, 
It would be desirable if a number could appear next 
week, sp that we could reply to the attacks of the social 
revolutionaries in good time. 

I cannot judge whether a journey to Brussels is 
necessary. We have money now, as five thousand francs 
have come from America, and thus, if necessary, we 
could finance the journey Koltsov could represent you 
temporarily, but not permanently, as decisive steps will 
have to be taken eventually. 

In Petersburg our workers and also some representa- 
tives of the intelligentsia have been arrested. Lepe- 
shinskii is confined m the fortress and threatened with 
Siberia. I expect fresh news from the committee® of 
organization soon. 

With kindest regards. 

Yours, 

Vladimir Lenin. 


London, loth January 1903. 
Dear Georgii Valentinovich, 

Please give the enclosed letter to Mrs Lubov 
Axelrod. It is very urgent and important, so I beg you 
to send it to her immediatelv after vou have read it 
yourself, in case you are not likely to be seemg her If 
the people from Rostov come to Geneva, please tell 
them to hurry. How isut with ZhizrC ? . . With regard 
to money and pnntmg, we must have further details. 
I should also like to ask your advice about my lectures 
at the High School in Pans I have been invited to 
speak there, but the company of Chernov, Filipov, and 
Turganov is not to my taste. On the other hand, our 
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people in Pans wnte telling me I should give thi 
lectures as It IS very important What do you ^int ? 

Yours, 

Vladimir Lenin 


London, 28th January 1903 
My dear GeorgiI Valentinovich, 

I am sending you an article of TrotsM’s and t 
statement from the Committee of organization Wd! 
you please return both as qmckly as possible Th< 
statement of the committee of oiganization must bf 
preserved as a very important document We must 
come to a decision about Trotskll’s article, as we hav t 
already a quantity of articles against the social revolu- 
tionanes m store, we must consider whether we are 
not overdomg it We shall, of course, have to use 
Trotskil’s article, for this bnef work is a reasonable 
answer to a stupid attack On the other band 1 should 
like to put Potresov’s article aside, as it is no answer 
Please consider raattera and let me know your decision 
With kmdest regards, 

Vladimir Lenin 


London, 5th February 1903 
Dear GeorgiI Valentinovich, 

I have received your article and letter I cannot 
yet say which number the article will be published in 
I am very glad that you are workmg at an article on the 
alleged friends of the proletariat The reports that it is 
no longer possible to transport Iskra through Austria 
are founded on an error So far everything is going 
splendidly and the consignments are bemg smuggled 
through Austria by three ways I press your hand 
warmly 


Yours, 


Lenin 
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Pans, 2nd March 1903. 

I am proposing to all the members of the editonal 
board that Trotskii be accepted as a. member with full 
rights. I do not think that a majority is enough for 
co-option; a unanimous decision is desirable We 
urgently need a seventh member, if only for voting, as 
six IS an even number. » 

Trotski has written a contribution for almost every 
number of Iskra for some months past. In addition, 
he reads papers and has great success with his audience. 
We need him urgently for articles and notices on prob- 
lems of the day. 

Trotskii is without doubt a man with exceptional 
qualities, of firm and vigorous character, who will cer- 
tamly make his way. As a translator and popular writer 
he could also be of great use. We must attract young 
workers, encourage them and in this^ way spur them on 
to greater zeal. You yourself know how much we suffer 
from a lack of p.eople of this kmd Only remember* 
how difiicult it has oeen to find a contributor for trans- 
lation work. We also lack popular literature, for which 
Trotskii would also be very smtable. 

Of course there are also reasons against him, his 
youth, the possibiUty of his returning to Russia soon, 
and his sensational style. 

But Trotskii would not be put m an mdependent 
position, but merely work as a member of the board. 
There he will acqmre the necessary experience and the 
party mstmct There is no doubt he has considerable 
knowledge at his disposal, and experience will come with 
time. It IS certain that he can work when he likes. It is 
necessary to co-opt him in order to ally him strongly 
to the editorial board. 

If we accept him as a member with full rights, he will 
certainly not leave Paris so soon; but even if he goes 
away, his connection with us as an organizer will be no 
drawback, but a pure gain. 

The defects m Trotskii’s style are not important; 
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they can soon be altered For the moment he takes all 
correctionB- m hia work quietly if not with pleasure 
I, therefore, suggest that all six members of the board 
should vote on co-optiog Trotskil I would regard any 
postponement of the decision as mconvenient and 
annoying, for I know that Trotskil is discontented m 
any case and thinks that we do not take him senously 
because of his youth 

But if we do not accmt him on the board, he will 
take It as a personal unmendhness and will return to 
Russia That would annoy me very much 

Lenin 

London, 15th March 1M3 

I have received your letter Your paper. The march 
Ideal, 18 splendid, but the article must be m my hands 
by 2Cth March at latest We are already impatient for 
It I am now writing a TOpular pamphlet entitled 
“ lo the PeaiarU ProUtanat, t^ch is specially mtended 
for the peasantry In it I try to explam the nature of the 
class war m the rural distncts and to give concrete 
details of the four classes of the village pimulation 
What do you think of this plan? In Pans I became 
convmced that such a pamphlet might dispel certam of 
the suspiaons of the peasants 

I press your hand warmly Yours 

London, loth April 1903 

I have been ill these days and could not answer your 
letter before The stranger has gone I do not Imow 
whether he will succeed in arrangmg the afcir Why 
do you not wnte about mv pamphlet? Please have the 
work set up at once as it is important to bnng it out 
soon We can then leave the proofe to those who take 
an mtereat m such thmgs 

I press your hand warmly Lenin 
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To Noskov, 

London, 4th August 1902. 

Dear Boris Nikolaevich, 

You complain about our agent, a sore subject 
with me also. You declare that we set about the choice 
of agents much too lightly; I am well aware of this 
myself, but that is just the tragedy of our situation. 1 
We arp not in a position to overcome certain hindrances 
in our work. . . . Take a hand yourself in the work of 
discovering suitable agents ! Is there a sufficient number 
of people m Russia prepared to come to our assistance ? 

I know that such people do exist and that the number is 
mcreasmg. But it all goes on so slowly and with so 
many interruptions that one begins to be nervous. 
Believe me, I have lost all confidence m our assumptions, 
our avenues of approach, and our plans, and I am afraid 
It w"!!! all lead to nothing We must supervise all these 
agents m their work and be continually on the watch 
to see that our ideas are circulated in Russia. It is>ou& 
misfortune that we have much too small a number of 
capable organizers at our disposal. 

It is as we write in our books : there is a mass of men, 
but no men. We must find a way out as soon as possible, 
for time presses and the number of our enemies is 
increasing. 

With regard to your journey to London, you will have 
to go to Zunch first. What is making you feel ill? 
Would it not be a good thing if you got out of harness 
for a bit? What do you think of the Marxist writer, 
Sanin? Various people have told me about him, but 
it does seem to me that he is no worker ; he is much too 


unruly! 

I clasp your hand. 


Yours, 


Vladimir Lenin. 
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To Plehhanov 

London, 14th December 1902 
Dear GEORCii Vaientinovich, 

It 18 long amcc I had any news of you We 
must agam publish more frequently sharo attacks on the 
Petersburg Comimttee, the Moscow Committee, and 
t many other people TTie fiiendly committees should 
bmci themselves* to send detailed reports on local move- 
ments once a month 

We organized a successful evening here on Saturday 
last The proceeds are not yet known exactly, but they 
will probably amount to from three hundred and fifty 
to five himdred francs That represents a great success, 
for the socialists and the Federation boycotted us 
Have the thousand francs from Amenca arrived? As 
for the madent ofrthe embe22lemcnt of the monw, that 
IS a great shame and scandal I In what town cud the 
donor pay m the amount? Docs he know the person 
to whom he gave the money? 

With kind regards, 

Yours, 

Lenin 


London, 19th December 1902 
My dear GeorgiI Valentinovich, 

If you have decided to ^ to Brussels to take part 
m the Conference, please wnte at once and telegraph 
about the money Levenson, the manager of the pnnt- 
mg works where Jskra is produced, thrtttens to with- 
draw as he 13 embroiled with Lalaiants, who has now 
been appomted director I asked Lalaiants m a letter 
to arrange the matter, but will you also help me to 
appease Levenson and hmt to Lalaiants that he should 
treat him more carefully I am sending the first part 
of Kautsky s pamphlet to the printers, as ^vcU as a 
popular article on the life of the soldiers The matter of 
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transport to Russia is in a bad way. 
tune. 

With kindest regards, Y 


It is a real misfor- 

9 

Lenin. 


To Maxim Gor*kii. 

Geneva, 9th January 1908. 

Dear 4.M , 

I arrived here with my wife a few days ago. We 
both caught cold on the j oumey . We are settlmg in here 
as best we can, but as at present it is supposed to be 
gomg to be only a short stay, it is not very comfortable. 
Your letter gave me great pleasure. It would be fine 
to come to Capri. I will certainly get free sometime 
and visit you then ; for the moment it is unfortunately 
impossible. We have come here with a commission to 
found a newspaper, to move the Pioletanan from 
Finland; it is not yet finally decided whether we shall 
fix on Geneva or some other town. Haste is necessary* 
in any case, for the new arrangement will mvolve a lot 
of work. But if only it could be possible to visit you in 
sprmg or summer when the enterprise is well on its 
way. When is the weather quite particularly nice at 
Capri? 

How is your health ^ How do you feel ? Are you 
working easily? When I was passmg through Berlin 
someone told me that you and Lunacharskii had made 
a tour through Italy, devoting special attention to Rome. 
Did you like Italy and did you meet many Russians ? 

I beheve it will be best if I visit you when you are not 
busy on important work, so that we can go walks and 
talk together. 

Have you received my book, the first volume contain- 
ing my collected articles of tivelve years ? I had it sent 
to you from Petersburg. 

Kindest regards to M Fedorovna. Au revoir. 

Yours, 

N Lenin. 
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My address is M VI UJ’ianov, c/o Kflpfer, i~. 
Rue des Deux Fonts, Geneva 


DE^iAJ^, xSth January 1908 

I have just received your express letter Jt wouk 
be deuced fine if I coidd come to you at Capn Yoi 
paint everythmg so gloriously that, by God, I feel tha 
1 must set out , I will also try to dig out my wife It i; 
only the time I am still not sure of For the momeni 
I must devote myself entirely to the Proletarian, put ii 
firmly on its feet and get the work gomg at any cost 
That will reqmre a month or two at least, but it is 
absolutely necessary Then m mnng we will come to 
you to drink the white wme of Capn, see Naples and 
talk with you 

M F&dorovna has a whole lot of commissions from 


me to-day 

1 She absolutely must visit the Secretary of the 
Umon of Seafarmg Officials and Workers (there must be 
such a umon I) about the ships which mamtam connec- 
tions with Russia 

2 She must ask him from where the steamers go 
where they go to, and how often The man absolutely 
must find us a weekly transport How much will it 
cost ? He must also give ua the name of a trustworth) 
person (are there trustworthy Italians?) Do you want 
an address m Russia (say m Odessa) to which you. can 
dehver the paper, or is it possible for you to deposit 
s mall quantities provisionally with some Italian host m 
Odessa? That would be very important for us 

IfMT 13 unable to undertake all this herself, to find 

It all out, explam, and supervise it, she should put me 
mto direct commumcation with this secretary, and we 
will then apply to him by letter 

The whole matter is urgent We hope to be able to 
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bring the Proletmian out here in two or three weeks, 
and we must see that it is despatched immediately. 
Now, au revoir at Capri. Only keep well for us, A.M. ! 

Yours, 

V Ul’ianov. 




Dear X M., 


13 th February 1908 


I really think that many of our differences of 
opimon are nothing but a misunderstandmg. Of course 
I never thought or “ driving out the intelligentsia,” as 
the stupid syndicahsts do, or of denying its importance 
for the proletanan movement. There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion between us on these problems. That is 
my firm conviction, and since it is not possible for us to 
meet at present, we must make a beginnmg immediately 
with the joint work. Work will bring us most easily and 
surely to complete agreement. • • 

I wanted to answer you last time about Trotsku, but 
I forgot We decided from the beginnmg to ask him 
to co-operate in the Proletarian^ and wrote him a letter 
to that effect , in accordance with a common agreement 
we drew up the letter as the “ editorial board of the 
Proletarian because we wanted to give the whole 
business an official colour. (I personally earned on a 
violent fight against Trotskii, at the time when he was a 
Menshevik, we were at daggers drawn.) I do not know 
whether Trotskii took offence at this form; in any case 
he sent us a reply not written in his own hand, in which 
the editorial board is informed “ on behalf of Comrade 


Trotskii,” that he is obliged to refuse his co-operation 
on account of pressure of work 

In my opinion this is a pose. He behaved like a 
poseur at the London Party Conference also. I am not 
sure whether he Avill go mth the Bolsheviks. 

With a hand clasp, 


Lenin 
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1 6th March looS 

Dear AJVIi, 

How tiresome that my journey to you has fallen 
through I I have received an answer from Brussels, and 
there would be no obstacle m the way here, but I have 
neither money nor time and I cannot leave the paper m 
I the lurch 

From the fact that you have provided yourself with a 
goat I conclude that your apints are good, your mental 
constitution sound, and your life normal With us 
thmgs are somewhat out of tune I am rather annoyed 
with A A 1 ^ I am neglecting the paper on account of 
my passion for phdosophy To-day 1 am studying an 
erapmo-cnticist, and am sweanng like a trooper 
To-morrow I shall read another and curse like a bargee 
And Innokentil nghtly blames me for neglectmg the 
Proletarum Thmgs vvill not go right 
Well, It can’t be otherwise Tune brmgs counsel I 
It would be splendid if you could write for the 
Proletarum without mterruptmg your great work 
I press your hand and beg you to mve my kmdest 
regards to A V [Lunacharskiy and M-F 

Lenin 


1 6th April 1908 

Dear AM 

I received your letter to-day and make haste to 
answer it It would be useless, even harmful, for me to 
come I cannot and will not d^ with people whose aim 
IS to advocate a umon of scientific socialiBm with rehgion 
The tune for ‘ pamphlets ” is past It is absurd to 
dispute and useless to wear down one’s nerves Philo- 
sophy must be kmt separate from party afiairs The 
decision of the B 'Z also makes this mcumbent on us 
I have already sent an extremely formal declaration 

1 Bogdanov Note by Kamenev 
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of war to the prmters. Diplomacy is no longer appro- 
priate here — of course I am talking of diplomacy m the 
good, not the bad, sense. 

“ Good ” diplomacy on your side, dear A,M. (if you 
also have not been converted to God) must consist in 
keying our joint affairs apart from philosophy. 

Conversation on subjects other than philosophy * 
would for the moment lead to nothing and be unnatural. 
But if these other matters have really nothing to do with 
philosophy, if thus the Proletarian were to ask for an 
interview with you now, then I might come (I do nofT 
know where I am to get the money, there are difficulties 
there now), but I repeat, only on condition that I need 
not talk either philosophy or religion. 

I will come to you without any conditions as soon as 
I have leisure and my work is done, so that I may have 
a talk with you. 

I press your hand warmly. 

Yours, • • 

L 

My kmdest regards to M. F-na. She is not champion- 
ing God ? 


19th April 1908. 

Dear A.M,, 

I have received your telegram and am sending 
you my refusal to-day or early to-morrow. I repeat 
once more that it is in no case permissible to mix up 
literary controversies about philosophy with the cause 
of the Party (and thus of the section). I have already 
written to this effect to Anatol Vasilevich, and I repeat 
it for the benefit of all the comrades in order to avoid all 
misconceptions and wrong conclusions to which my 
refusal to visit you might be liable It is our duty to 
work together as before for the cause of our section; 
our policy during the revolutionary penod proved the 
right one for each of us, and we are, therefore, bound to 
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defend it with the Party and to carry it out We can 
only do that if we are all united both m the Proletanan 
and in other Party work 

If A wants to attadc B or B A on account of his 
philosophical views, that must be done separately, that 
IS, without harm to the cause 
I earnestly beg you and the other comrades not to 
put a wrong mteipretadon on my refusal to come to you 
I asL your forgiveness, but it is not possible for me to 
get away in view of the whole position of thmgs and the 
state of the editorial work 
I send all a warm handclasp 

Yours, 

Lenin 

We are expecting the promised article on the strike m 
Rome from Anatol Vasilevich as soon as possible 
We expect support for the ProleUmon from aU the 
wnjjers We have all to bear the responaibihty towards 
any Russian who is dissatisfied with me paper 
A A 1 should look about for money with all his might. 
The people m Russia are howhng about the lack of 
money 


3rd January 1911 

Deae AAI , 

I have been intendmg to answer your letter for a 
long time, but the exacerbation of the dissension here 
(a hundr^ thousand devils take itl) has always pre- 
vented me 

And I vrould so like to talk with you With regard 
to Tolstoi, I entirely agree with you that the hypocrites 
and scoundrels will make a samt of him Plekhanov, 
too, IS fimous about the fraud and angry about this 
toadying to Tolstoi On this point we are at one 
It 18 certamly very regrettable that they are beginning 
to beat the students but with Tolstoi neither ‘ passrv 
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ism ” nor anarchism, neither Narodmchestvo nor religion 
can be allowed to pass. ... In Germany »there is a 
perfect model of an opportunist penodical, the Soziahst- 
tsche Monatsheft. In it gentlemen like Schippel and 
Bernstein have for long been shriekmg about the mter- 
national pohcy of revolutionary soci^ democracy and 
declanng that this policy is leadmg to “ distress among ' 
sympathetic people.” That is a dodge.of opporhimst 
rascals, *my friend. Order this periodical from Naples 
and get someone to translate the articles for you if you 
are interested in international politics. You are certain 
to have opportunists of this kind in Italy — ^it is only 
Marxists that are lacking m Italy, which is that country’s 
misfortune. . . , 

I was shocked when I read your final remark: “ My 
hands are shaking with cold.” Those miserable houses 
at Capri ! But that is ternble. We have actually steam 
heating which warms the house very^wdll, while “ your 
hands are freezing.” You shouldn’t submit to it. * <» 

With a warm handclasp. 

Yours, 

Lenin. 

I have received an invitation to Bologna to visit the 
school there (twenty workers). I have refused because 
I don’t want to have anything to do with these “ pro- 
gressives.” We will brmg the workers back to our side. 


Cracow, ist August 1912. 

Cracow, Austna, Zwierzymec, 218. 

VI Ul’ianov. 

Dear AM., 

I have received your letter and also that of the 
Sibenans My address is no longer Pans as you can 
see from the above. 

I am not quite clear what party you want to dnve me 
out of, not the social revolutionary ? 
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No Joking apart, you have got into a bad habit, 
middle class and bourgeois wav of dismissing peopl 
with “ You are all fightmg cocks ” 

The bourgeoisie, the liberals, and the social revolu 
tionanes, who never deal with “ great problems ' 
seriously, but trot one behind the other, make pacts 
and go on m the old grooves with eclecticism, are mway 
crymg out about the dissensions and discords ip socu 
democracy That is the exact difference between all o 
them and social democracy the fight between thi 
mdividual social democratic groups comes firom deej 
roots of thought, whereas with them even the difference 
are vamishea over on the surface while mside they art 
empty, petty, and superficial Never at any pnce would 
I exchange the vigorous fighting of the various tendenaa 
m social democracy for the tog^ up emptmess and 
poverty of the social revoluoonanes and their partners 
With a warmliandclasp. 

Yours, 

Lenin 

— Greetmgs to M F 

P S — In Russia an exalted revolutionaiy mood 
prevails, nothing short of a downn^t rcvolutionarj 
mood For we nave at last succeeded m cstabhshmg a 
dady newspaper fVtroda, which is due not least to the 
conference (m January), which the idiots barked at so 
loudly 


Undated 


Deab 

There is a ferment m the Baltic Squadron I 
A special delegate sent by the Sailors* Assembly visited 
me m Pans (this is confidential) There is no organiza- 
tion — It 8 enough to make one weep 1 If you have any 
connections m officers circles, you must do all you can 
to accomplish something The mood of the sadors is 
belhcose, but perhaps they will all perish again 
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You want to know why I am staying in Austria. 
The C.C. has established an office here (this is confid- 
ential). We are taking advantage of the neighbourhood 
of the frontier. Petersburg is not so far away, we receive 
the Petersburg papers three days after publication. 

It IS also much easier to send contnbutions to the 
Russian papers from here, so that co-operation is going * 
better., Ttee are fewer controversies 'here, that’s on 
the plus side, but there are no good libraries, which is 
on the mmus side, for it is difficult to work without 
books. 

With a warm handclasp. 

Yours, 

Lenin. 

Greetmgs to M.F. 


Undated. 

Dear A.M., ® - 

I received a commumcation to-day from the 
editors of Pravda asking me to inform you how very 
glad they would be to have your permanent co-operation : 
“ We would offer Gor’kii twenty-five kopeks a Ime, but 
are afraid he would think it an insult.” 

In my opinion there is nothing whatever insulting 
about such an offer. No one could think that your 
co-operation is influenced in any way by monetary 
considerations. It is also well known that Pravda, a 
labour paper, which usually pays two kopeks a Ime, or 
more often nothmg at all, is not in a position to offer 
temptmg rates. 

But there is no harm in the contributors to a proletarian 
paper receivmg regular payments, even if they are 
modest ones. The circulation now amounts to from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand copies, and it is time 
to be thinking of regular busmesswith paid contnbutions. 
What harm could it do if gradually all the people who 
wnte for labour papers were to earn some money? 

L 
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What then can there be to take offence at m this 
offer? 

I am sure that the fears of the Petersburg editors are 
unfounded and that you will take this propoMl in a 
comradely spirit Perhaps you will wnte a few hues 
either to the editor direct or to me 

I press your hand warmly and wish you good health 
above everythmg Kindest regards to M J 

Yours, 

Lenin 


Dear AJM , 


Undated 


It IS long smce I have had any news of you 
What are you domg ? Arc you well ? 

To-day I received No 187 of Pravda with the sub- 
scnption form fdr 1013 The paper ism difficulties The 
cirailation dropped considerably m the summer, and is 
pickmg up agam only very slowly, so that thOT is a 
defiat Meanwhde even tie parents to two regular 
contributors must be suspended smce the position is 
extremely serious 

We mtend to carry on mcreased propaganda among 
the workers m order to secure subscnptions We want 
to raise money m this way to improve the position of 
the paper and budd it up Otherwise there would be 
no more room left for articles after the sessions of the 


Duma start 

I hope that you will also take a share m the propa- 
ganda work for gaming subscnbeis m order to improve 
the circulation agam But how? If you had a fairy 
tale or somethmg else smtable, an advertisement about 
this would have a good propagandist effect If you 
haven’t, will you please at least promise me by letter 
that you will send m some manuscnpt m the near 
future, m 1913 Finally, a few hnes of a letter from you 
to the workers, pomting out the importance of active 
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help (subscnptions, propaganda, meetings) for the 
labour movement would have an excellent influence. 

Whatever you decide on, please write either direct 
to the editor of Pravda (lanskaia 2, St. Petersburg) or to 
me here (Ul’ianov, 47, Lubomirsldego, Cracow). 

It will probably not come to war. We remain here 
temporarily in order to “ turn to advantage ” the mad 
hate of.the Poles for Tsardom. ... 

We are fighting “ against the stream.” If you repre- 
sent revolutionary agitation among the masses, you have 
now to fight agamst a large number of “ also-revolution- 
aries.” . . . Among the mass of the working classes 
there is undoubtedly a revolutionary atmosphere, but 
the new democratic mtelligentsia (including the labour 
intelligentsia) with revolutionary ideology increases but 
slowly, remains backward, and cannot join us for the 
moment 

9 

Kindest regards. 

Let me have a few lines. ^ ~ 

Yours, 

Lenin. 

P.S. — Greetings to M.F. I never hear from her now. 


Undated. 

Dear A M., 

Dear friend, what are you up to? You are 
suffering from overwork, over-fatigue, and neuralgia. 
That IS a fine state of affairs! You should be able to 
lead a regular life at Capri, especially m wmter when the 
stream of visitors must have slackened. Have you let 
yourself come to this because no one is looking after 
you? Really and truly, this is very wrong. Pull your- 
self together and observe an exact regime — I really 
mean it 1 It is absolutely unallowable to want to be lU 
these days. Have you embarked on mght work ? When 
I was at Capri, they were always sa)ang that it was I 
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who brought disorder with me, and that before my 
arrival you went to bed betimes You absolutely must 
try to recover and begm a strict way of living 
As to the doctnne of the material and its structure, I 
entirely agree with you that we must write on the 
subject, and that this would be a good remedy for the 

g oison “ which the mchoate Russian soul absorbs ” 
ut you are wrong m callin g this poison metaphysics 
It should rather be called idealism and agnosticism. 

For the Machists actually call matenahSn metaphysics 
At the moment a crowd of distinguished mMem 
physicists are actually at work and m the act, m con- 
nection with the “miracles” of radium, the dectrons, 
and the like, of trying to smuggle m the good God 
everywhere both m his crassest as well as m his most 
subtle form, m the guise of philosophic idealism 
As for Piatnitska, I am for going to the courts There 
is no sense m makmg difficulties here All sentimentahty 
cnauld be mexcusable The Socialists are by no means 
opposed to appeal to the courts We are for the utiliza- 
tion of legal forms Man and Bebd appealed to the 
courts against their enemies m the sooahst camp 
One must know what 13 to be done, but must do it m 
any case Piatmtskil must be condemned without more 
ado If anyone reproaches you about it, spit qmetly 
m his face Only hypocrites could attack you op this 
account It would be quite unpardonable if, out of 
fear of the courts, we were to give m to Piatmtskil and 
let him go unpunished 

Wdl, I harc chattered a lot to-day Wnte and tell 
me about your health. Yours 

* T .TTNTM 


2Sth July 1913 


Dear , 

I have made up my mind to wnte you agam and 
again, but havc had to put it off from day to day on 
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account of my \nfe’s pending operation. This finally 
took place the day before yesterday and th6 patient is 
already improvmg. The operation proved rather 
difficult, and I am veiy' glad we were able to get Kocher 
to do it. 

Now to business. You write that 3'ou will be in 
Berlin in August. Wliat part of August, the beginning 
or the end of the month ? We intend to leave here on 
4th August We have tickets by Zurich, Munich, and 
Vienna and shall stop m all these towns (It may be 
that tlie Doctor will not let us start on the 4th, m that 
case we shall postpone it ) 

Can we not see you somewhere. It would be on your 
way to come by Berne, Zurich, or Munich? . . . 

I press your hand warmly and wish you the best of 
everything, especially good health on your journey. 
Please answer at once. 

Yours, 

LENINr'" 

Address Herm Ul’ianov, 4, Gesellschaftsstrasse, 4 
(Svizzera), Bern. 


30th September 1913. 

Dear A M., 

. . . What you tell me about your illness makes 
me very uneasy. Are you doing nght to remain at Capri 
without any medical treatment There are excellent 
sanatoria m Germany (at St. Blasien, for example, 
close to Switzerland) where affections of the lungs are 
completely cured They get complete cicatrizations 
by fattemng up the patients and then accustommg 
them systematically to cold. They harden them and 
send them off vigorous and capable of work 

But you want to travel from Capri to Russia m wmter. 
I have grave misgivmgs that this may injure your 
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health and lessen your powers of work Are there good 
doctors m Italy? Do please come to a doctor of the 
first rank m Switzerland (I can procure names and 
addresses) or m Germany Devote yourself vigorously 
for two months to treatment m a good sanatorium 
It 18 inadmissible to be ill, to endanrayour powers of 
work and waste State property uselesdy 

Wnte and tell me of your plans and how your health 
IS I earnestly beg you to ^e your cure senously m 
han d Really and tnily it is quite possible that you can 
be quite healthy agam, and it would be wicked and 
cnminal to neglect your illness 

Yours, 

Lenin 


Undated 


Dear Alexei Maximovich, 

The news that you are allowmg yourself to 
be treated on new hnes by a Bolshevik, even if it is 
only an ex Bolshevik, m^es me profoundly uneasy 
Heaven protect us from “ comraaes ’ m general as 
doctors, but Bolshevik doctors I Truly m runety-nme 
cases out of a hundred, comrades are perfect asses ” as 
doctors, as a gpod medical man once said to me I 
assure you, tnnmg apart, that we should always ha\e 
ourselves treated By authonties of the first rank. To 
let a Bolshevik try experiments on you is appalhng 
The only other thing is supervision by Naples pro- 
fessors if these professors are really capable 
One thin g I urge on you If you travel m wmter, then 
at least make a tnp to the distmgmshcd doctors of 
Switzerland and Vienna It would be unpardonable 
to neglect to do -so How are you now ? 

Yours, 

N Lenin 
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Undated. 

Dear A.M., 

What are you really up to ? If is simply terrible ' 
Yesterday I read m the Rccli' your answer to the outcry 
about Dostoevski! and had begun to rejoice But to-day 
in the Liquidator 1 light upon a paragraph in your article 
which \\as omitted in the Rcch\ This paragraph reads . 

“ ‘ God-sceking ’ must be deferred for a time (only 
for a time?) — it is a useless occupation. There is no 
sense in seeking for what docs not exist. He who does 
not reap, docs not sow cither You have no God, you 
have not yet (not yet!) created him. The world does 
not seek gods — it creates them; we do not think out 
life, we make it.” 

It appears from this that you arc opposed to “ God- 
secldng ” only “ for a time.” That you arc only opposed 
to God-seekmg because you aim at replacing it by God- 
creating. 

Is It not horrible to think what you will come to=ija 
this way ^ 

God-sceking differs from God-creating or God- 
making and other things of the kind, much as a yellow 
devil differs from a blue. It is a hundred times worse 
to preach against God-seekmg, not in order to condemn 
all devils and gods whatever (that ideological plague, as 
any faith in God, however pure, ideal, and spontaneous, 
must be regarded), but in order to give to a blue devil 
preference over a yellow — that is a hundred times 
worse than to say nothing at all on the subject This 
applies in the same way to all kinds of gods, to the 
purest and most ideal and to the “ created ” as much as 
to the “ sought.” 

In the freest countries where an appeal “ to democracy, 
to the population, to public opinion and science ” 
would be quite useless, m such countries (America, 
Switzerland, and the like) the people and the workers 
are stupefied with the idea of a pure, spiritual Godhead, 
which had originally to be created. lust because every 
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rcliCTOus idea, every idea of any God, nay, all coquetting 
with Guch thoughts, is an unutterable baseness, rt is gladfy 
suffered, often wdcomed even, by the democratic 
bourgeoisie, merely because it is the most dangerous 
baseness, the most vile infection Milhons of sms, 
obscemties, dimes of violence, and infections of a 
physical kmd are easily unmask^ by the masses , they 
are, therefore, much less dangerous than the subtle 
spintualized idea of God, drcs^ up to the nmes m 
ideological costume A Catholic parson who rapes girls 
(I happened to read of one lately m a German paper) is 
much less a danger to democrat^ than a parson without 
pncstly garments, without crude rehgion, an ideal and 
democratic parson, who preaches the creation of a new 
God For It IS easy to unmask the first parson, easy to 
condemn and reject him But the other is not so easily 
disposed of, it is a thousand times more difficult to get 
nd of him, and no feeble vaciUatmg peUi bourgects 
tnSit to sentence him 

And you, you who know the feebleness and weak 
vacillation of the petit bourgeois soul, lead it astray with a 
poison which is as sweet as sugar-candy and de<ied out 
m all sorts of gay fopperies 

It 18 truly sickening 

Enough of that self-rcviling which with us takes 
the place of sclf-cnticism ” 

And God-creation, is not this the worst form of sclf- 
rcvihng? Every man who occupies himself with the 
construction of a God, or merely even agrees to it, 
prostitutes himself in the worst way, for he occupies 
himself not with activity, but with sidf-contcmplation 
and self-reflection, and tnes thereby to dafy his most 
imclean most stupid, and most servile features or 
pettinesses 

From the social and not the personal pomt of vien 
all God creatin g is nothing but the tender self con- 
templation of the dull petite botogeotsief the feeble 
Philistine, the dreamy, self-revilmg, doubting, and tired 
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bourgeois (as you were so kind as to say quite justly of 
the soul — but you should ha\c spoken not 'only of the 
Russian soul but of the petit bourgeois soul in general, 
for the Jc\^ish, Italian, or English soul is no better — 
they arc all of the dcMl, equally vile, iho. petite bour- 
geoisie is base throughout , but this democratic philistin- 
ism, which concerns itself with ideological contagion, is 
trebly hase). 

I am reading your article again and tiynng hard to 
understand how you could fall into this error, but I 
remain bewildered What docs it mean ? 

Is this the remnant, an echo, of your “ Confessions,” 
which you yourself no longer appro\ c ^ 

Why make democratic mystincaiions for the reader 
instead of distinguishing the petit bourgeois sharply from 
the proletarian^ The one, feeble, vacillating, tired, 
despairing, sclf-contcmplaiing, God-contcmplating, God- 
creatmg, sclf-rcviling, feebly anarchist (a grand word! 
and so on and so on) — the other full of ability, not o^y 
brave m \\ords, able to distinguisii the “science and 
publicity ” of the bourgeoisie from their own, bourgeois 
democracy from proletarian democracy. 

Why do you do it ? 

A thing like that hurts a man devilishly. 

Yours, 

V. Ul’ianov 


To Smilga. 

Viborg, 27th Septembei 1917 
Dear Comrade Smilga, 

I take the opportumty of having a long talk with 

you 

I The general political situation makes me uneasy 
The Bolsheviks have declared war on the Government, 
but the army is in the hands of the Government, which 
is preparing systematically for conflict. What are we 
doing meanwhile^ Passing resolutions and holdmg 
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congresses, that is, wasting our time The Bolshevik 
party at the present time is doing no decisive work to 
p^are the military forces for the overthrow of 
Kerenskil 

Recent events only confirm my idea that we must 
equip ourselves for an armed nsmg, the pohtical 
problem has now become a mihtaiy one I am afraid 
that the Bolsheviks are forgetting that and are lulled 
the hope that a wave will sweep Kerenskil away This 
hope 18 very naive, for we cannot reckon on chances 
In my opinion it would be a crime if the proletanat, 
instead of prepanng for an armed nsmg, were to set 
their hopes on a lucky dispensation of providence 
Perhaps you could have typed copies made of this letter 
and pass them on to the comrades m Moscow and 
Peterabuig 

2 Now for y^ur own part The only section of the 
military which is firmly m our hands is the Finnish 
'regiments and the Baltic Squadron You must use 
your high position, hand over less important woric to 
your secrctanea, and devote yourself entirely without 
loss of time to the mihtary preparation of the Finnish 
regiments and the Baltic Squadron We must assemble 
the most trustworthy soldiera m a secret committee 
discuss everything with them m detail, supervise the 
whole movement ourselves, and collect exact reports 
about the strength of the troops m the neighbourhood 
of Petersburg, m the city itself, about the possibilities 
of transportmg the Finni^ regiments to Petersburg and 
also about the manceuvres of the Fleet 

We would be m a queer position if, m spite of all our 
resolutions and soviets, we were without military power 
It is possible for you to assemble trustwortlw and 
expcnenced soldiers to visit Fort Ino on the Finnish 
border, and make an exact survey of the strategic 
position We dare not m any arcumstanccs accede to 
the desire of the Government and permit a txanafercncc 
of the revolutionary troops from Finland It would be 
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far better if we could use these regiments for the rismg, 
and then, when we have seized power, brin^ the Soviet 
regime into being As I read the newspaper reports, the 
danger of a German attack on Finland is practically nil, 
for the Germans have no longer enough coal to carry 
out a great naval action and set their transports m, 
motion. 

3. The Finnish Government must deVelop systematic 
propaganda among the Cossacks stationed in the 
country. Kerenskii has had part of the Cossacks moved 
fiom Viborg an 4 stationed in localities between Viborg 
and Tenoki to isolate them from the Bolsheviks. It is 
urgently necessary that propaganda-sections should be 
formed from the best sailors and soldiers m Fmland 
and sent to the Cossacks. 

4. We must use for purposes of agitation the soldiers 
and sailors who are travelling to their .villages on leave. 
They should evolve a regular system of propaganda m 
the rural districts. Your personal position is at fSe 
moment very favourable. You will be able to co-operate 
with the left social revolutionaries. This bloc will 
provide us with power in Russia and a majority in the 
Constituent assembly. Proceed at once to create this 
bloc^ organize the preparation of revolutionary appeals, 
form agitation groups each consistmg of two persons, 
a Bolshevik and a Social Revolutionary, and send them 
out to the villages. The social revolutionaries enjoy 
considerable prestige there, and it is, therefore, very 
lucky that with their help you can revolutionize the 
peasants. 

5. In my opinion the battle-cry should now be 
“ Power must at once pass into the hands of the Petro- 
grad Soviet.” The Petersburg Soviet vnll then hand 
the power over to the general Soviet Congress. Why 
should we lose three weeks and wait till Kornilov 
and Kerenskii have made preparations for war? Fm- 
land can only gam advantage from the spreadmg of 
this battle-cry. 
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6 Once you gam mastery over Finland, a further 
nnportant "tesk devolves on you You must organiie 
the smugghng of fevolutionary hterature from Sweden, 
without which all talk of the International remains an 
empty phrase It would be best to form an organisation 
of soldiers on the frontier, or at least, if this is out of the 
question, to make it possible for a trustvrorthy man 
permanently to tour those distncts, where I myself wdl 
take on the rest Perhaps it will be possible to do 
something with money In any case and in all arcum- 
stances the afiair must be camM through 

7 I think we must meet once to discuss everythmg 
thoroughly You could visit me without losmg even a 
daybysodomg I^ou come, make Rovio ask Huttunen, 
the deputy of the Finnish Seim, by telephone whether it 
IB permitted to visit Rovio’s wife’s sister Without 
this arrangement, it is possible that I might be away 
when you arrive In any case, send me confirmation 
S?the receipt of this letter, and inform me through the 
comrade who will hand this commimication to Rovio 
I shall m any case stay here until the post and transport 
are organized You could be helpful to us by givmg 
the railway officials envelopes for the Viborg soviet, 
our commumcatioiis to Huttunen would be sent on m 
these envelopes 

8 Send me by the same comrade a signed authoriza- 
tion typed on the paper of the local committee to the 
effect that the president guarantees the comrade and 
asks all the soviets to give him then complete confidence 
and to support him as much as possible The authoriza- 
tion should be made out m the name of Konstantm 
Petrovich Ivanov I need it for all contmgenaes as 
unexpected conflicts and collisions may occur 

9 You perhaps possess the Matena/ir_/br£t(rnnncrion 
of the Party Programme the Moscow edition? Look for 
this pamphlet m Helsingors and send it to me by the 
same comrade 

10 Note that Rovio is an excellent man but lazy 
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You must always be behind him and remind him of 
everything twice a day or he gets nothmg done. 
Kindest regards. 

Yours, 

K. Ivanov. 

[Lenin’s nom de gueire^ 




GANDHI 




Gandhi to Tagore * 

“ True to his poetic instinct, the poet hves for the 
morrow, and would have us do likewise He presents 
to our adminng gaze the beautiful picture of the birds 
m the early morning smgmg hymns of praise as they 
soar into the sky These birds had their day’s food, 
and soared with rested wings m whose veins new blood 
had flown from the previous mght But I have the pam 
of watchmg birds who for want of strength could not 
be coaxed even mto a flutter of their wmgs The 
human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker 
than when he pretended to retire For millions it is 
an eternal vigil or an eternal trance It is an in- 
descnbably paunflil state which has to be experienced 
to be realized I have found it impossible to soothe 
suffermg patients with a song The hungry milhons 
ask for one poem, mvigorating food ” 





GANDHI 


I 

'T'lTTHENEVER Gandhi travels through the country 
\ \ / by railinthe poorest class, or, clad m his beggar’s 

VV garments, staff in hand, wanders barefoot from 
town to town, from village to village, masses of people, 
often tens of thousands, gather around him, follow him, 
and wait patiently for a word from the Master’s bps, 
or for the moment when he will grant them the sight 
of his face in accordance with the Indian custom of 
“ Dharsan.” They flock in great crowds to the railway 
carriage or the hut where Gandhi is, smg hymns in his 
honour and greet him with the national shout of triumph, 
“ Mahatma Gandhi-ki-ii-jai ! ” If he spends the night 
in a village or in the open air, crowds make pilgrimages 
to him as to a saint. The Parsee pnests in their fire- 
temples pray for his well-being; many Hindus regard 
him as a reincarnation of Shri Krishna and revere him 
as divine; countless popular prints on which Gandhi is 
represented as Shri Kiisnna are in circulation throughout 
the whole of India. 

The Enghsh magistrate Mr. Lloyd, one of Gandhi’s 
fiercest enemies, declared after his arrest that he must be 
buried alive m prison and no one allowed access to him, 
or his cell would soon become a Mecca for the whole 
world. How well founded this fear was is clearly shown 
by the description m an Indian paper. “ In the even- 
ings,” this journal states, “ the public assembled m 
large numbers at the Sabarmati Prison to do homage to 
their beloved leader ; the masses stood before the prison 
as before a temple. When the bell rang to announce the 
hour of admission the sound was received with thrills of 

M 
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joy Then the crowd of pdgnma approached their 
revered Mahatma , some threw themselvea at hia feet, 
others touched him with awe, others agam showed their 
respect only by profound salaams Mothers laid their 
infants m his arms and old women touched the ground 
before him to show their devotion ” 

The people look on Gandhi as a samt , he is venerated 
m India as no 6ther man has ever been Although his 
birth and caste are not such as to seem hk^ to wm 
prestige, smce he is neither a Brahman nor a Ivshatnya, 
out belongs to the Banya caste, nevertheless the most 
hi^-caste Brahmans bow reverently before him “ The 
whole nation follow him imphatly ’ says Rabmdranath 
Tagore and for one reason only, that they believe 
him to be a samt To see a whole nation of different 
races, of drffenng temperaments and ideals, joining hands 
to follow a samt, that is a modem miracle and only 
possible in India The worst and most deep-rooted 
passions are soothed by the words ‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
forbids It I don’t agree with Gandhi m many 

things but I gi\ e him my utmost reverence and admira- 
tion He 19 not only the greatest man m India, he is the 
greatest man on earth to-day ” 

It IS not only the masses who feel Gandhi’s spell, 
Indian mtellectuals also speak of Gandhi as the 
‘ Mahatma ' What this word Mahatma,” “ great 
soul ” means to the Hmdu is also emlamed to us by 
Rabmdranath Tagore ‘ The word ‘Mahatma’ means 
the liberated ego which rediscovers itself m all other 
souls, that life no longer confined m mdividual human 
bemgs, the comprehensive soul of the Atman, of the 
spirit In this way the soul becomes ‘ Mahatma,’ by 
comprehendmg all souls, all spirit m itself ” 

Anyone who would understand the greatness of 
Gandhi s influence must make hims elf familiar with the 
peculiar condipons prevailing m India The populaUon 
of the country consists of an immense number of stocks, 
races, and groups, widely separated ethnologically, who 
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speak eleven diffeient languages and belong to the most 
varied religions and sects. Seventy millions*are adher- 
ents of Islam alone, and have for centuries lived with the 
Hindus in contmual dissension and perpetual hostility. 

By the ancient traditional caste system, the Hmdu 
population of India is split into about eighty-four mam . 
castes and some thousands of subsidiary castes; all 
these oastes are kept apart by the prohibition to eat 
together or to intermarry. For example, that potter 
who sits turmng his wheel and making little crocks 
cannot form a marriage connection with his fellow artisan 
who stands at his work and produces large crocks. One- 
fifth of the whole population belongs to the caste of the 
“ untouchables,” the panahs, they are treated as 
outcasts, whose touch, nay, whose glance or shadow 
even, pollutes every orthodox Hindu. The caste system 
dommates the population of India to, such an extent 
that It reaches even the mdustnal proletariat : members 
of a higher caste never work at the same machme or the 
same bench as members of a lower caste. 

Only the unique personahty of Gandhi could have 
succeeded in bnngmg mto one camp this Indian society 
thus split mto innumerable castes and faiths, strictly 
isolated from each other, m overcommg apparently 
insuperable differences, and m bringmg about a revolu- 
tionizmg of century-old traditions perhaps unprece- 
dented m the history of humanity. 

He succeeded in winmng the hearts of the Parsees, the 
nch Calcutta merchants, and at the same tune in bring- 
mg over to his side the workmg classes, even the trad^e 
muons organized on Socialist Imes The whole nation, 
from the richest and most powerful down to the poor 
and disinherited, is under the spell of his words If 
Gandhi speaks, all social and religious differences dis- 
appear, Brahmans and pariahs, Hmdus and Mahom- 
medans, Parsees and poor factory workers, for the 
moment at least, become brothers. 

After one of the conferences of the “ All Indian 
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Congress ” at Ahmedabad, a great banquet took plact 
with Gandhi as president, at which more than fiftj 
thousand persons belonging to the most various castes 
and rehgions were present In the face of all prgudices, 
Hmdus of all cree^ ate on that occasion with Moham- 
medans, Brahmans, and Parsecs with “untouchables,” 
at the same table, often from the same dish This meal 
had a powerful revoluUonaiy and symbohc significance 
for InM, smce it was a sign of a great break with the 
past, of the beginmng of a new historical epoch m the 
life of the country Not long after this event Gandhi 
was appomted absolute dictator of India by the elected 
representatrvea of his countrymen 
When Gandhi was ill the whole country feared for 
his life from the farthest provmces consecrated ashes 
were sent to him and holy water from the banks of the 
Ganges In the temples the Brahmans held special 
mtercessory services for the recoveiy of the Mahatma. 

Later, when Gandiu’s release ftom prison became 
known, the whole of India celebrated a great feast of 
rqoicing In the towns and villages, the population 
announced the news with a flo unsb of trumpets , in the 
Hmdu temples and m the mosques, thanksgivmg services 
were celebrated, processions, in which the adherents 
of all creeds, those belongmg to all castes and races, took 
part m brotherly harmony, marched through the decor- 
ated streets of the towns Countless speakers addressed 
the crowds, declanng that Gandhi was a messenger of 
God sent to earth to destroy evil The bazaars were 
shut, the mdustnal worl ers stopped work, and m the 
villages the nch gave banmiets to the panahs Thous- 
ands of poor people were fed and clothed at the pubhc 
expense The bhnd and the cnpples mustered and 
were presented with food, money, and clothing by then 
more well to-do countrymen 

There is some truth m the assertion sometimes made 
that Gandhi is the real ruler of India For all the pomp 
and circumstance of the Maharajahs and the English 
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Government at Delhi, for all the receptions and festivities 
they orgamze, the Indian people is m reality perhaps 
ruled less by the official Government at Delhi than by 
the influence of that frail little man m the garb of a 
pariah who, hunted through prisons and hospitals, has 
become eternally persecuted and harried. A bare 
prison cell, the ward of a hospital, the modest “ Ash- 
ram,” jthe home of the Mahatma in Ahmedabad, or a 
railway carnage, a poor stranger’s hut, these are the 
real political headquarters or India. In Gandhi’s 
immediate environment many important questions are 
still being decided which may represent the real destiny 
of the country. 

This is still true, although apparently the “no 
co-operation ” movement has been wrecked and the 
political fife of India is governed by the “ co-operation 
system.” Even now, when Gandhi has retired from 
direct participation in the political struggles of the day 
in order to devote himself entirely to the organization 
of his economic movement, real decisions in India are 
unthinkable without him. His advice is still always 
asked at critical moments, and his is the deciding vote. 
As before, everything else that temporarily possesses 
authority fades before him; the renaissance and libera- 
tion of India are for all time inseparably bound up with 
the name of Gandhi. 

When he lay lU m the hospital at Poona, C. F. Andrews, 
an English friend of the Mahatma, wrote of him. 
“ Here lies the ruler of India, whose influence far 
surpasses that of the Imperial power. Long after the 
names of the Governors who now reside m the palaces 
at Delhi are forgotten, his name will still be honoured 
and exalted among the people, the memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi will be handed dovm for ever to their children 
by all the mothers of India, as the memory of one of the 
greatest, a saint and a redeemer.” 

Not even his greatest enemies could escape the 
influence of Gandhi’s personality; even the statesmen 
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who were his opponents meat of him with admiration , 
many of them, the Boer, General Smuts, and the Vice- 
roys, Lorrf Readmg and Lord Hardmge, were turned 
from enemies into amcere friends 

“ Gandhi is more than a relimous revivalist and a 
holy man,” writes the English publicist Percival London, 
“ he 18 a Mahatma, to whom almost divme attributes 
are ascnbed there is no one like him m the world 
to-day 

Even at the moment when Gandhi appeared before 
his English judges on a charge of mcitement to dis- 
affection against the authorities, the charm he exerts 
was felt m the whole court The Indian poetess, 
Sarojim Naidu, Gandhi’s faithful disciple, tells of the 
atmosphere which prevailed during the hearing of the 
case against the Mahatma “ Gandhi was m the eyes 
of the law a convict and a criminal but when he 
entered the entire court rose m an act of spontaneous 
homage The judge treated bun with the greatest 
respect, and at the end, after he had given his verdict, 
declared ‘ I cannot rcftam from saymg that you belong 
to a different category from any person I have ever tned 
or am likely to have to try ’ 

Like every sigmficant pohncal leader, Gandhi also 
of course has bitter enemies, but even the violence with 
which they oppose him is as much evidence of his great- 
ness as the veneration of his disciples A certam English- 
man during his stay m India collected opmions on 
Gandhi from men of the most varied classes ‘ He is a 
God, ’ was the reverent verdict of a Bengah station- 
master ‘ This man remmds me of the Apostle Paul,” 
declared an English Government official , others agam 
styled him a dangerous revolutionary, a visionaiy, an 
astute pohtiaan, or an unscrupulous agitator What- 
ever he 18, ’ says the English reporter m a note at the 
end of his collection, “ he is no common man , be he 
saviour or wrecker he arrests attention and demands a 
hearing ” 
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The fame of the divine qualities of the Mahatma 
reached the most remote villages ; legends formed round 
the figure of Gandhi. Sir I. C. Bose spoke? with some 
of the aborigines of the hill country, the Bhils; they 
told him they had given up hunting altogether and were 
trying to live by agriculture. Their explanation was 
simple: the Mahatma had said: “ Leave the forest m 
peace! ” That was all. None of thenci had ever seen 
Gandhi , it was merely the legend of his goodness and 
wisdom, of his doctrine of “ Ahimsa,” “ thou shalt not 
kill,” which had penetrated to them This was enough 
to make them loyally obey his command, and not 
only give up hunting, but decide for the future not to 
kill domestic animals. At first, they tned to sell their 
stock of cattle, but when they could not find purchasers, 
they sacrificed the whole of their wealth by letting the 
ammals go free 

Prosper Bunarelli, of the New Yovk»World Magazine, 
tells of a conversation he had with a Hmdu In reply 
to a question whether he knew Gandhi personally he 
made a deprecating gesture and spoke “ like one starting 
a holy thesis ” do not know Gandhi personally 
He is too great, too high.” “ That,” remarks Bunarelli, 
“ was the motive that sounded endlessly m his talk, an 
impassioned mystic reverence for the saint, which I 
gathered was the feeling of the millions of India, from 
the drudging labourers on rice plantations to the Hindu 
graduates of English umversities The figure of Gandhi 
appeared not that of an earthling of bread and salt, but 
of a holy one on a shimng height, and recalled the ascetic 
who walks in penance and truth and behind whom trail 
worshippers by thousands.” 

Gandhi’s South African comrade, J. Polak, also gives 
it up as hopeless to find words when he tries to describe 
the wonder of Gandhi. “ You cannot say, this is he, 
or that IS he. All you can say with certainty is that he 
is here, he is there. Everywhere his influence reigns, 
his authonty rules, his elusive personality pervades. 


1 
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This must be so, for it is true of all great men that they 
are mcalcu^able, beyond defimtion They partake of 
the nature of the Illimitable and Eternal, from which 
they have sprung and to which they are bound ” 


n 

Gandhi, the Mahatma revered as a samt, is a httle 
man of mconspicuous appearance m the sixties “ A 
shrimp of a fellow as thm as a lath,’ is the descnption 
of Mr Lloyd, the Enghsh official who had him arrested 
His face lacks all beauty, and is peaky and sickly He 
has a curiously shaped skull with very prominent ears 
and short-cropped hair shghtly grey over the temples 
Great brown cyeS glow under has deeply furrowed brow , 
his dehcate, thm upper hp is half concealed by a httle 
igpustache His frail, shght body has become so weak- 
er^ and exhausted by privation and sickness that, 
when he wants to address the people, he has to be placed 
on a high chair m the midst of the crowd that throngs 
about him m this sitting position, feeble as a decrepit 
old man, he speaks to his disaples 

His speech is passionless, quiet, and measured For 
this man, who has succeeded m revolutioiuzmg the 
whole of India, like Lenm, that other great popular 
leader, lacks the usual oratoncal gesture He hardly 
ever moves his arm, harxUy even a finger The modula- 
tions of his voice are evenj and his way of speakmg 
sober and simple He avoids all rhetorical ornament 
and detests all emotional appeal “ He appeals par- 
ticularly to the mtelhgence of his audience,” says J 
Doke, and he never abandons a subject before he feels 
that he has made it perfectly clear ” 

Gandhi himself hM declared that he does not feel the 
shghtest desire to wm anyone over to hia side until he 
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has succeeded in convincing him that his views are 
right. The vague fine phrase is quite out ,of his line. 
He is deeply religious, but he does not shrmk from 
rejecting the divme origin of the most ancient Hindu 
religious writings, if they fail to convince his reason. 
“ My belief,” he writes, “ does not require me to accept 
every word and every verse in the sacred poems as 
divinely inspired. ... I decline to be bound by any 
interpretation, however learned it may be, if it is repug- 
nant to reason or moral sense.” 

Romain Rolland, m his excellent study of Gandhi, 
rightly stresses the fact that the Mahatma is the only 
one of the great prophets of the world who has never 
claimed to see visions and to receive revelations “ His 
forehead remams calm and clear, his heart devoid of 
vamty. He is a man like all other men.” Gandhi 
himself has more than once energetically rejected the 
idea that he is a saint : “ I have no special revelations of 
God’s will. My firm belief is that He reveals Himself 
daily to every human bemg, but that we shut our ears 
to the ‘ still small voice ’ I claim to be nothing but a 
humble servant oj India and humanity. I have no 
desire to found a sect ... I endeavour to follow and 
represent truth as I know it.” He has never hesitated 
for an instant to confess to being wrong. “ I make no 
claim to superhuman powers I am as subject to error 
as the weakest among us My services have many 
limitations, but God has up to now blessed them m spite 
of the imperfections. . . .” 

Before his arrest he wrote that he hoped that his dis- 
appearance and impnsonment would prove a blessing 
to the people: “ In the first instance, the superstition 
about the possession of supernatural powers by me 
will be demolished. Secondly, the belief that people 
have accepted the non-co-operation programme under 
my influence and that they have no independent faith 
in it will be disproved.” 

The greatest and truest successes of Gandhi depend 
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not least on his absolute freedom frem ambition, desire 
for fame, and exaggeration of his own powers “ Almost 
perfect selflessness,” writes C F Andrews, “ enables 
the Mahatma to see more truly and clearly than all 
other men and to realize his clear vision with unrivalled 
resoluteness ” 

His appearance and the clothes he wears are m 
harmony with the simple modesty of his hfe He usualty 
wears only a lorn cloth of coarse hand-woven material, 
which covers his lean brown body from the waist to the 
knees Only m the bad seasons does he sometimes 
throw a coarsely woven “ kambal cloth over his 
shoulders to protect him against the cold He usually 
goes bareheaded and almost always barefoot He 
appeared even before his English judge and actually 
iMore the Viceroy m this panm’s garb 
All reports sp^ of the persuasive effect of this 
modest, unassummg appearance m the garb of a beggar, 
his careworn face is ht up by his glowmg brown eyes 
and his movements and his walk are witness to an inner 
distmction, an mcomparable, easy, noble ardour 
He 18 no orator, and yet a whole nation bhndly obeys 
his word However exated the rabble may be, Gandm 
can calm them with a smglc word, a smgle movement of 
the hand It has happened agam and agam that he has 
appeared before an angry, exated crowd and checked 
by a few words a dangerous outbreak “ This shrimp 
as thm as a lath, Lloyd had unwilhngly to confess, 
carries three hundred and twenty million men vnth 
hun A nod, a word from him is a command, he is 
their god 

“ He 18, without doubt,’ says Gokhale, forerunner and 
teacher of the Mahatma, ‘ of the stuff of which heroes 
and martyrs are made Nay more He possesses the 
marvellous spmtual power of turmng ordinary men 
around him mto heroes and martyrs ” 

At the end of a speech of Gandhi’s, the masses crowd 
round him to kiss the hem of his garment or touch his 
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feet. During that memorable meeting of the Mahom- 
medan League m Calcutta at which the arrest of the 
Ali brothers was announced, the whole assembly burst 
into loud sobs hen Gandhi rose to speak. 

The content of his speeches is free from emphasis 
and exuberance. He speaks to the people quietly and 
gives them practical advice in simple words. Like 
Lemn, he too attends to every trifling, practical detail. 
His arguments about the spinnmg-wheel, for example, 
are full of exact technical instnictions about the proper 
methods of weaving, the most suitable quality of yarn, 
and the possibility of disposing of the goods produced. 

Yet these sober exhortations of Gandhi produced 
results such as the most emotional appeals have seldom 
achieved. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
of all ranks and castes responded to Gandhi’s summons, 
and regarded it henceforth as their highest duty to 
spend a few hours ever)^ day at the spinning-whecl or 
the loom. For the great mass of the people spinning 
and weaving became a new way of scix^ng God. The 
most distinguished and high-bom ladies, who had 
previously worn nothing but smis made of the finest 
Japanese silk or muslin, with the enthusiasm of faith 
threw awa}’’ their foreign-made garments, and wrapped 
themselves m coarse khaddar that they wove themselves. 
As m the times of the great Emperor I^abir, the old 
spinning-wheel was brought out again m the magnificent 
palaces of the Indian princes, m the houses of the 
Brahmans, and also m the miserable huts of the pariahs; 
princes of royal race as well as outcasts sat at handlooms 
and spinning-w^heels, in order to provide India with 
cloth and make it independent of imports from abroad. 

But Gandhi’s fame spread also into the abodes of 
despair and poverty : hundreds of girls from the brothels 
of Lucknow and Barisal gave up their occupation to 
devote themselves to the work of spinning, even the 
convicts in the prisons began to weave and spin Never 
before had the people of India been able to unite m 
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“ This exalted gaiety of his nature,” says Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, “ is in him and never deserjs him even 
in the hardest struggles.” When the news of his 
imminent arrest became known and his fnends and 
disciples, anxious about their Mahatma, hastened to say 
farewell to him, he cheered them all by his “ sprightli- 
ness and abundant joy.” For each of his friends he had * 
a loviii^ word or a joke ; right up to the moment Nvhen 
the police official came up to him he played with the 
children as if he were a child himself and “ spread the 
contagion of his lightness and happiness all around.” 

A report in an Indian paper of the proceedings against 
Gandhi describes the entrance of the accused into the 
court: “The Mahatma came into the room with a 
light step, and his smile shone on the whole assembly. 
He displayed an exalted gaiety, even a festive joy, as if 
he were coming not to his trial but to a wedding.” 

Once his friends visited him in the Sabarmati prison; 
they found him sleeping on the ground, his tired head 
resting on a bundle of Idiaddar. When he awoke there 
appeared on his face that “ beaming smile with closed 
lips, so familiar to all who know him.” He chatted 
and laughed with his visitors and was full of “ the un- 
troubled joy of a schoolboy at the beginning of the 
holidays.” In his letters from prison recurs the cry, 

“ I am as happy as a bird.” 

His attitude to everybody is friendly and polite, so 
that even his bitterest enemies feel compelled to take 
an equally aifable tone. It is significant enough that, 
at the end of the proceedmgs at which Gandhi was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment the judge gave the 
Mahatma a friendly nod, whereupon he, with his hands 
folded before his face, bowed and smiled m equally 
friendly fashion. 

His way of living is extremely simple and in no way 
different from that of the poorest pariahs His chief 
food is earth-nuts, plantains, lemons, dates, a little rice 
or goat’s milk; he never has more than two meals a day. 
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at sunrise and aunset He dnnks no alcohol, tea, or 
coffee , he 'sleeps on a piece of coarse woven cloth 
spread on the bare floor of his room, with a bundle of 
khaddar or books for a pillow Whenever possible he 
sleeps m the open air, preferably wrapped m a doth on 
the bare earth 

During his student years in England Gandhi made 
an attempt to adopt, as fer as possible, the European 
w^ of hie and social customs He himself relates the 
difficulty he found m learning to tie his tie, how im- 
possible It was for him to keep time at his dancmg 
lessons, and how his violin playmg, which he took im 
on the advice of hia friends, was a complete failure He 
soon recogniaed how usdess all these efforts were, so 
he sold his viohn and gave up his dancmg lessons and 
his study of French His appearances m society were 
as a rule marked by great shyness and uncertamty the 
presence of several people confused and frightened him 
Once when he was offered meat at a soaal function he 
remembered his rehgious oath which obhged him to be 
a stnct vegetarian, and rose from the table, left the 
assembly, and from that moment relmquished all 
attempts to make himself mto an Enghsh " gentleman ’ 

After that, he spent several years m South A&ica 
m the fight to frre his fellow countrymen who were 
groaning under the weight of mjustice , there he led a 
completdy ascetic existence, and, under the influence 
of Ruskm and Tolstoi, tned to found a colony of men 
ready to lead the simple life He bought land, built 
houses on it, and turned it mto a settlement m which 
Indian immigrants could hve qmetly and peacefully 
as a self-contamed cormnimity All the inhabitants <5 
this settlement, ‘ Phcenix ’ which he even then called 
‘ Ashram,’ the place of peace were to form a sort of 
yimtual brotherhood without any distmcUon of rank 
Each one had to cultivate his plot with his own hands, 
and Gandhi himself m his leisure time was veiy fond 
of takmg part m agricultural work Naturally, the 
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establishment and maintenance of this colony involved 
great personal sacrifices of a material kind, so that 
Gandhi, previously a well-to-do man, was almost 
reduced to beggary by his expenditure on Ashram. 

He founded a similar Ashram in India, though 
It was limited to his family and his most intimate 
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Here the Mahatma lives m the nudst of his nearest 
relations and his pupils, who have all, like him, taken 
the vow of poverty, and strive, by stnctest asceticism, to 
arrive at a Imowledge of truth. 

“ We are a band of humble, unlettered workers,” says 
Gandhi with his native modesty, “ knowmg our own 
failings, stnvmg to understand them still further, and 
undoubtedly intent upon findmg the truth and wanting 
to hve and die for it ” 

The hvmg rooms at Ashram, which consists of 
several low buildings, contain only the most indis- 
pensable and primitive furniture ; for all those who live 
in this house have taken a vow to divest themselves of - 


eveiythmg which is not absolutely necessary to mamtain 
life. They all feel themselves obhged to renounce all 
superfluous property. 

I suggest,” declared Gandhi, “ that we are all 
thieves in a way if we accept anythmg which we do not 
need for our own immediate use. It is a fundamental 


law of nature that nature produces enough for our 
wants from day to day, and if only everybody took 
enough for himself and nothmg more, there would be 
no paupensm in this world, there would be no man 
dying of starvation m this world ... I do not want to 
dispossess anybody. But, so far as my own life has to 
be regulated, I dare not possess anythmg I do not want. 
So long as three nulhons of people have to be satisfied 
with one meal a day, we have no right to anythmg more. 
It is our duty to undergo voluntary starvation if necessary 
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in order that all the poor may be nursed, fed, and 
clothed „ " 

The mode of hfe of Gandhi and his family is entirely 
m accordance with this vow of poverty The walls of 
the rooms are bare and unadorned , the only pieces of 
furniture m the Mahatma’s study, m which he works 
and receives visitors, are a shelf of books and a httle 
low desk Here Gandhi sits at work, mostly -vpth his 
legs folded beneath him, on a cloth spread on the ground 
Besides the simple, coarsely woven khaddar cloth which 
he wears as clothmg, his only possesaiona are two 
similar cloths , both he and his wife have given their 
whole property to the poor 

Gandhi's wife, Kasturbai, whom he married at the 
age of twelve, has ever smce shared her husband’s life 
of toil and pnvaaons with admirable loyalty She is a 
httle woman with a sheht, almost childish, figure, her 
face, with its sefious, Mmost austere, expression, is the 
index of a strong and yet kmdly soul She, like Gandhi, 
wears only hand-woven garments, of simple red- 
bordered khaddar, she too wanders like her nusband 
through the villa^ and towns of India, working m 
conjimction with man y of her young women disaples 
for the mtroduction of the han d loom or the fireeing of 
the panahs 

In South Africa, too, she was a courageous comrade to 
her husband m his struggles when the Indians m the 
Transvaal, m response to Gandhi’s appeal, voluntarily 
went to prison m crowds, she was one of the first to go 
and spent three months there At the tune when her 
sons were arrested for partiapating m the nationalist 
movement, and she was overwhelmed with expressions 
of sympathy from all parts of the empire, she circulated 
a le ter of manks in which she said “ Only two of my 
sons are m pnson, while thousands of the sons of our 
Indian mothers are there I have no right to shed tears 
of gnef when so many young men have been tom from 
their beloved mothers ^ 
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The sons of the Mahatma are also their father’s 
faithful disciples : m the speech of the young Devandas 
Gandhi before his judge could be heard the voice of the 
Mahatma. When he was charged with having taken 
part in the movement against Enghsh rule he cried: 
“ I declare that I am guilty m the sense of the charge. 
Whatever I have said or done was deliberate; I was 
fully cgnscious of my responsibility and’ I beg for the 
maximum legal penalty.” 


IV 

Gandhi dwells in his Ashram, surrounded by his 
family and his closest disciples. In obedience to their 
vow, all the inhabitants of the house reduce their food 
to the minimum, and refuse any dish which is not 
absolutely necessary to physical mamtenance. Gandhi 
has expressed the view that the man who controls his 
palate can easily master his other senses ; moreover, the 
preparation of most articles of food and dnnk involves 
profound misery and exploitation for other people. 
“ If we could see with our own eyes the shameful treat- 
ment meted out to the workers on the coffee, tea, and 
cocoa plantations, then we would freely renounce for 
ever the enjoyment of these beverages In fact, if we 
troubled about the preparation of our foodstuffs as a 
whole, we should feel reluctance in eatmg mne-tenths 
of them.” 

Gandhi’s ascetic doctnnes also lay on all the inhabit- 
ants of Ashram the obhgation to observe complete 
chastity, “ chastity even m thought.” Marned couples 
are admtted to Ashram only if they promise to give up 
their former relations and live henceforth as brother and 
sister. In Gandhi’s view, complete abstmence m 
thought, word, and deed is necessary to the attainment 

N 
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of apmtual perfection, marriage should bnng man ai 
wife only ^mtually mto relation and make them frienc 
and this harmony of souls should not be disturbed 1 
sexual relatuns The man who can abstam from 1 
sensual desire, loses aU fear of death and departs fro 
life with a smiile on his lips , the man who thus hv 
and dies is a true man, of Wn alone can it be said th 
he has not wasted his life 

These views of Gandhi r emin d one strongly 
Tolstoi’s tcachmg, it is known, too, that the rcadn 
of T olstol’s wntings had a powerful influence on Gandf 
Thus, for example, the Russian novelist, m the epilogi 
to the Kieutzer Sonata, declared that he knew “ r 
other am ” which mvolved consequences as fn^tful 1 
sensual love” In his novel he tried to prove that “ a 
evil results iolely from men and women usmg eac 
other as instruments of pleasure, from this comes ti 
hostihty bctweeh man and woman ” In his condemns 
tion of carnal love Tolstoi did not except mamaee, ft 
the mamage which is based only on sensual love ) 
also a sin ” He, therefore, opposed the view thi 
marriage is a Christian institution, and declared that th 
true and unadulterated teachmg of Christ did not fori 
a basis for the institution of mamage ” He call© 
marriage “ domestic prostitution,” and thought ths 
it like all other forms of sensual love, was a symptor 
of the degeneration of the human race 
For these reasons Tolstoi insisted that the relation 
between man and wife must be fundamentally alter© 
and transformed mto brotherly and sisterly affection 
Unchastity m Tolstoi’s eyea was a penm offence 
Violation of the mamage vow must be punished a 
least as severely as dishonesty m commercial life ” Hi 
indignandy attacks “ the false interpretation of thi 
Church, by the aid of which mamage 13 to be approved 
and the evil existmg m life thereby justified ’ But hi 
also arraigns the artists who ' have tired to idealize sm,’ 
and considers that their function is the very oppositi 
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of this, to restrain men from the seductions of the 
senses: “ Men and women should be trained m family 
life and by public opmion to feel, both before and after 
marriage, that love and the sensual excitement connected 
with it are not a poetically exalted, but rather a debasing 
and bestial state.” 

Gandhi preached to the whole nation the doctnne of 
Brahmacharya, by which he means abstijiCnce from all 
sensual* desire: “ The mystenous power granted to us 
by God must be maintained by strict disciplme, and 
transformed not only into physical, but also into mental 
and spiritual quahties. . . . We must keep the ideal of 
Brahmacharya constantly before us and try to approxim- 
ate to It more and more to the utmost of our capacity. 
When little children are taught to write the letters of the 
alphabet, we show them the perfect shapes of the letters, 
and they try to reproduce them as best they can. Just 
in the same way, if we steadily work up to the ideal of 
Brahmacharya, we may ultimately succeed m realizing 
It.” Gandhi confesses that he himself in earher tunes 
repeatedly broke this commandment and always felt 
shame and repentance For he himself, by Indian 
custom, was married at the age of twelve, and thus is 
personally acquainted with the grave physical and moral 
dangers of this early awakemng of the senses. 

Gandhi gives some account of this child-marriage in 
his autobiographical notes, and his description is a vivid 
picture both of this peculiar Indian institution and of his 
own deliverance from it He tells us that the idea of his 
impending marriage hardly means more to a boy than a 
hope of une clothes, a rich banquet, and the joy of 
thinkmg. that “ he will have a strange girl as a play- 
fellow.” At the start, the young Gandhi tried to 
instruct himself in his rights and duties as a husband by 
means of popular explanatory pamphlets He frequently 
came across, in these wntmgs, the demand that mamed 
people must be faithful to each other all their lives, which 
soon roused in him a jealousy which was as baseless as 
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It was violent “ 1 had, * he WTitcs, “ no reason at all foi 
doubting the faithfulness of my wife, but jealousy does 
not ask for reasons I thought that I must know evcrj 
step she took, and I forbade ner to go anywhere without 
my permission This sowed dis^rd and dissension 
between us, smcc the restnctions I imposed were like 
imprisonment for my wife Kasturbai was not disposed 
to submit to this without opposition, she insisted on 
gomg out whenever and wherever she liked The more 
I tried to restnct her liberty, the less she troubled about 
my orders, and this made me more and more funous 
Things came to such a pass that we two mamed children 
no lonKr spoke to each other I now bcheve that 
Kasturbai was nght How could I expect a young girl 
not to go to the temple or visit her friends 1 Kow I sec 
It all dearly, but then I made desperate attempts to 
assert my mantal authonty ” 

The twelve-year-old boy continued of course to go 
to school even after his mamage, but durmg lessons 
he \^*as bound to think conttnu^y of his young wife 
and this longing of the senses began to demoralize him 
Nevertheless, he was true to his sense of duty, even then 
strongly devdoped, during his studies, he bdieves that 
only this obhgation to work saved him from grave 
physical and spiritual dangers 

For a long tune he made vam attempts to teach 
Kasturbai everythmg he had learned himsdf, but here 
he struck against a deliberate resistance In order to 
overcome it, the hoy had recourse to unkmdncss and 
harsh compulsion , (jandhi adds m explanation that this 
strictness was an outcome of his love, as he wished to 
turn Kasturbai mto an ideal wife and to absorb her life 
entirely m his own His love for his wife also prevented 
him from succumbmg to any temptation to be unfaithful, 
although some of his schoolfellows had made it a pomt 
of honour to break down his resolution 
Accordmg to Indian usage, Gandhi s wife almost 
al^^•a}'B spent half the year apart from him, at her 
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parents’, a custom which, in Gandhi’s view, is to some 
extent calculated to make up for the grjn’-e injuries 
caused by child marriage, and w'hich saved him from 
an untimely breakdown. 

Even his years in England made no change in Gandhi’s 
jealousy and his eflorts to mould Kasturbai forcibly to 
his ideas. Soon after his return discofd again arose 
between man and wife, w'hich went so far that Gandhi 
sent his wife back to her father. “ I did not take her 
back,” Gandhi says, ” until I had made her utterly 
miserable. Later I recognized and deeply repented of 
the folly of my proceedings.” These quarrels did not 
cease until husband and wife made up their minds to 
live m future like brother and sister. 

Soon after this, Gandhi undertook to represent the 
legal interests of an Indian firm, and on their behalf 
made a journey to South Africa to conduct a case there. 
He w’as immediately caught m a vortex of political 
events, and was drawm into the fight for freedom for the 
oppressed South African Indians When he recognized 
that his stay m South Africa w^ould be longer than he 
had foreseen, he returned once more to India and fetched 
his family. Henceforth Kasturbai became her husband’s 
faithful fellow^ worker in his political and social activities. 
Both developed into real comrades and fought together 
in enduring harmony for their great ideas of reform. 

Looking back on his expenences Gandhi now thinks 
that these early mistakes taught him to prize all the more 
highly the benefits of Brahmacharya and to concentrate 
all his energies on a life of chastity. “ Many people have 
told me (and I also believe it) that I am foil of energy 
and enthusiasm and that my mmd is by no means weak. 
Some even accuse me of rashness. There is disease m 
my body as well as in my mind, nevertheless, when 
compared with my friends, I may call myself perfectly 
strong and healthy. If even after twenty years of sensual 
enjoyment I have been able to reach this state, how much 
better should I have been if only I had kept mj^self pure 
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during those twenty years as well It is my full co 
viction that, if only 1 had lived a life of Branmachar 
all through, my ene^y and enthusiasm would ha 
been a thousand times greater, and I should have be 
able to devote them all to the furtherance of my countr 
cause and of my own We are bom mto this woi 
that we might'wrestle with difficulties and temptatioi 
and conquer them and he who has not the will to do 
can never enjoy the simreme blessinra of true health ” 

In foimdmg his oatyagraha-Asnram, Gandhi w 
trying partly to give the Indian people an example ol 
healthy and morally nght way of hving In order real 
to tiiKierstflnd the stnet rule* which Gandhi has impos 
on the inhabitants of his Ashram, we must keep in mu 
the fact that a widespread tendency to luxury ai 
mdulgencc and to sexual dissipation exists among t 
Indian people, which often leads to grave dangers f 
the national h^th Therefore, it must have seemed 
Gandhi all the more necessary to set an example 
extreme abstmence, and thus to prove publicly t 
possibility of an ascetic life for a whole communii 
Gokhale, the teacher of Gandhi, and his predecessor 
the pohtical leadership of India, had also set himself 
similar aim and partly realized it He founded tJ 
organization of the SerWits of India with the ol^ect 
tramiog the character of the Indian people and spintuj 
izing the political and physical life of the countr 
Gandhi s Satyagraha-Ashram is thus directly related 
Gokhale s efforts, but Gandhi’s methods arc much mo 
radical 

In obedience to all these ascetic prmaples Gand 
and his family and pupils at Satyagraha-Ashram lead i 
extremely stnet religious life, the impressive digmty 
which few could deny Very early m the momin 
before sunnsc, the Mahatma proceeds to one of tl 
terraces which open on the Sabannati River, and m tl 
company of his disaples and pupils he performs h 
morning praver with the singing of spintual song 
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These religious exercises, the recitation of sacred texts 
from the Gitas and the Upanishads^ give a ceremonious 
beginning to the day, which is passed in ceaseless hai d 
work and self-mortification; these prayers and ancient 
hymns always glorify the purity of the strictly ascetic life 

The Mahatma is particularly fond of the hymns of his 
native district, Gujerat ; they consist of peculiar inces- 
sant repetitions of a few lines of poetry, which recall not 
so much music m the European sense as the ever- 
recurrent litany-like repetitions of the same sentence m 
the speeches of Buddha 

C. F. Andrews noted down the text of some of 
Gandhi’s hymns, one of these, which is sung in the 
mommg, runs as follows : 

The way of the Lord is open only to heroes, to 
cowards it is fast shut. 

“ Give up thy life and all that thou hast, so thou 
mayst assume the name of the Lord. 

“ Only he who leaves his son, his wife, his riches, and 
his life, shall dnnk from the vessel of God. 

“ For in truth, he that would fish for pearls must dive 
into the deepest depths of the sea and take his life in his 
hands 

“ Death affrights him not: he forgets all the misery 
of body and soul. 

“ He who stands hesitating on the bank and fears to 
dive, gains nought 

“ But the path of love is trial by fire The coward 
shrinks back from it. 

“ He who dares the leap into the fire, attains to ever- 
lasting bliss ” 

Another similar hymn reads: 

“ Lord, preserve me from looking on things which 
arouse evil thoughts. It were better for me to be blind. 

“ Lord, preserve me from soilmg my lips with impure 
words. It were better for me to be dumb 

“ Lord, preserve me from heating any word of slander 
and insult. It were better for me to be deaf 
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“ Lord, preserve me from looking with desire on any 
of those who should be my sisters It were better for 
me to be dead ” 

Gandhi’s favourite hymn glorifies the life of the 
‘ true Vaishnava ” , this hymn was sung on the evenmg 
on which Gandhi depart^ from his friends to go to 
prison. “ He IS a real Vauhnava" says this psalm, 
' who feels the suffering of others as his own suffering 
He IB ever ready to serve, and is never gmlty of over- 
weening pnde He bows before everyone, despises 
none, preserves purity m thought, word, and deed 
Blessed is the mother of such a son m every woman 
he reveres his mother He preserves equanimity and 
never stains his mouth with falsehood, nor touches the 
nches of another The bonds of desire caimot hold 
him Ever m harmony with Ramayama, his body m 
Itself possesses all the places of pflgnmage He knows 
neither desire nor disappomtment, neither passion nor 
wrath 


The old traditional words of this sacred song expres 
perhaps better than anythmg else the spirit of Gandhi 
life and teaching He himself is the mcamation of all 


life and teaching He himself is the mcamation of all 
that which thousands of years ago was held up as the 
loftiest moral standard m these old Hmdu songs 


Life at Ashram also obhges all the inhabitants to 
perform the roughest work , the pupils of the Mahatma, 
some of them men of very high caste, engage here even 
m ‘ unclean ’ work like sweeping and cleamng, which 
in the Indian view is fitted only for panahs Most of 
the day 13 spent m the “ charka ” sheds attached to 
Ashram there the Mahatma and his housemates sit 
at the spinnmg wheel or the loom, all engaged m pro- 
duemg tot white Indian khaddar, to which Gandhi looks 
for the economic and moral regeneration of his country 
About a mile from Ashram, but wi thin visible distance, 
lies the Sabarmati gaol, the prison to which Gandhi 
was brought after his arrest on loth March 1922 On 
that occasion he could declare with perfect justice 
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“ How should prison life and fare be a privation to me, 
smce they could not possibly be simpler than the life 
and food I am accustomed to ? ” In truth, the migration 
from Ashram to the Sabarmati gaol did not involve any 
considerable change m his external circumstances. He 
simply contmued his ordinary life there, with the one 
difference, that he, the much persecuted, could enjoy 
greatej* peace behind bolts and bars 

It is very characteristic that Gandhi employed his 
frequent periods of imprisonment almost exclusively 
in completing his literary education, and filled his 
mvolxmtary leisure with reading. Books must have 
helped him over all the suffenngs of his impnsonment ; 
he himself tells us how the works of Carlyle, Ben Jonson, 
Walter Scott, and Lord Bacon, the writings of Tolstoi, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Ruskin, together with the 
sacred books of India, especially the Bhagavadgita, took 
the place of the customary society of his friends, and 
shortened the endless hours of loneliness. “ In prison 
I read many of these books for the first time. Usually 
I began m the morning with the study of the Gita^ 
devoted the middle of the day to the Koran, and m the 
evenings read the Bible with a Chinese Christian.” 

Although Gandhi had felt a profound leamng towards 
Chnstiamty since his youth and regarded Jesus as one 
of the greatest teachers of all time, his keenest interest 
remained always centred m the Hmdu writings The 
time of his confinement m Yeroda gaol was spent 
mainly m the study of the MahabJiarata, which made a 
particularly profound impression on him in the onginal 
text; in addition, he also occupied himseff with Mo- 
hammedan writmgs, particularly accounts of the life 
and fate of the Prophet and his companions. Sometimes 
he used also to read there one or other work of European 
literature, mcludmg the writings of the German mystic, 
Jakob Bohme. Gandhi later referred to this thinker 
with special emphasis, and in one of his lectures he 
quoted several sayings of Jakob Bohme. 
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According to his own account Gandhi studied Tamil 
and Urdu with feverish zeal in Yeroda gaol, in order to 
perfect his knowledge of the Indian languages He also 
read Sansknt a great deal to increase hia Imowledge of 
that He had drawn up a detailed programme of study 
for the sue years hia unpnaonment was expected to last, 
and tned to make up as far as possible during the penod 
for all the reading that his tempestuous and hard-working 
life had given him no opportumty for “ I used to sit 
down,” he said later, “ to my broks with the dehght 
of a young man of twenty-four, and forget my four and 
fifty years and my poor health ” He was able to carry 
out only a small part of his programme, for he soon fell 
ill and was agam released on account of hia dangerous 
state of health , henceforward he was once agam m the 
centre of pohdcal events, and found no more time to 
devote to literature 


V 

Gandhi s continual search m all that he read and m all 
rehgions with which he came m contact for the prmaples 
of morality and truth, corresponds to one of the deepest 
sides of his nature The foundations of it were laid m 
his upbnngmg and m his family traditions Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, bom m the year 1869 m Porbander 
m the provmce of Gujerat, was brought up m an atmo- 
sphere of stnet Vaishnavisra All his forbtars bplonged 
to the Jam sect, and were distmgrushed for deep reli- 
gious feelmg and passionate craving for truth Gmidhi s 
grandfather, a high financial oSiaal meurred the dis- 
pleasure of his prince and had to leave the court of 
Porbander The Nabob of Yanagadh received the 
fugitive kmdly, the latter however, contrary to all 
custom held out his left hand m greeting to his new 
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mastei and declared boldly that, in spite of all the 
injustice he had suffered, his right hand wajs still in the 
service of the Pnnce of Porbander. 

Gandhi’s fatlier followed almost the same career. 
He too was a dewan or finance minister, and fell mto 
disfavour. He thereupon betook himself to Raikot,^ 
where he rose rapidly in the favour of the ruler and was ’ 
loaded with presents On one occasion, when the 
English representative spoke disparagmgly of the prince 
m his presence, Gandhi’s father at once took him sharply 
to task. The all-powerful representative demanded an 
apology, and when Gandhi’s father categorically refused 
to make one, had him arrested. But he did not get the 
apology demanded, and in the end had to let the matter 
shde. 

One of the fundamental ideas of the Jam creed is the 
commandment of Ahvtnsa^ “ thou shah not kill,” which 
of course involves stnct vegetanamsm. As a schoolboy 
Gandhi came for some time under the influence of 
schoolfellows with atheistical views, and began to 
despise the customs of his fathers as out of date and 
absurd. In order to prove their emancipation from all 
religious prejudices, the boys proceeded to buy meat 
and eat it secretly Gandhi relates how in the mght 
after the day on which he had eaten meat for the furst 
time he was tormented by mghtmares as if a hve goat 
were bleeding in his inside; nevertheless he thought for 
some time that he must give further proof of his emanci- 
pation. But bemg forced to explam, by various fibs and 
evasions, his evident lack of appetite to his parents 
proved so repugnant to him that, m order never again 
to be obhged to tell a he, he gave up eatmg meat and 
withdrew from his “ enhghtened ” compamons. 

Once the young Gandhi got into debt for buying 
cigarettes clandestmely, and could think of no way out 
but stealing a piece of gold from his elder brother . 
immediately after he did it, the boy repented; he could 
no longer endure the state of lying and dishonesty to 
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which his behaviour had brought him, and deaded in 
the end to compose a written confession and submit it 
to his father, then m bed ill 

His father glanced over the sheet of paper and tore it 
to pieces with tears m his eyes , this sight made Gandhi 
loathe all forms of lymg and theft for the rest of his 
life. He tells us that It was only later that he understood 
that this simple form of pardon, granted him by his 
usually so strict father, was nothmg leas than pure 
Ahtmia 

In his autobiography Gandhi relates how, while he 
was at the Indian secondary school, he neglected to 
acquire a good handwriting, and how later m England 
this defiaency seemed to him disgraceful , but m spite 
of all hiB efforts he never succeeded m improving his 
handwntmg 

Sometimes it was very difiicult for the boy to follow 
the lessons, for he had lost a whole school year by his 
early marriage, and was supposed to make up for it 
rapidly by skippmg one class Geometry, m particular, 
caused him great difficulties, untd at the thirteenth 
proposition of Euchd he suddenly grasped the nature of 
this form of knowledge and saw that it was merely a 
matter of the use of clear reasoning After that geo- 
metry seemed simple and uncommonly mterestmg 

It also caused him much difficulty to penetrate the 
mystenes of Sansknt, chiefly because this stutfy mainly 
consisted mleartung rides and words by heart He found 
the language so difficult that he was once on the pomt 
of giving up Sansknt and gomg oi er to the much easier 
Persian class But his teacher reproved him and said 
that as the son of a Vaishnava it was his duty to learn 
the language of his forefathers After that the boy 
apphed all his energy to this study and finally acquired 
some knowledge of Sansknt 

In the year 1887 Gandhi finished his course at the 
secondary school After a short and not very successful 
attempt to attend lectures at an Indian unnersity, he 
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proceeded, on the advice of an old Brahman who was 
on friendly terms with the family, to London to study 
law there. His devoutly religious mother would not 
give her consent until the youth had sworn before a 
priest to abstam, even when far from home, from wine, 
meat, and sexual intercourse. 

Gandhi himself would rather have devoted himself * 
to medicine, but his elder brother advised him that his 
father,’ who had died in the interval, had more than once 
expressed his dislike for this science and declared that a 
Vaishnava should not dissect dead bodies. 

Leaving his wife and his recently bom child, Gandhi 
went first to Bombay and there, after a considerable 
wait, finally embarked on the steamer which was to take 
him to England. As soon as he got on board, he found 
the first difficulties of intercourse with Europeans ; shy 
and timid, he avoided meeting the other passengers as 
much as possible, and even took his meals in his cabin, 
especially as he did not know how to handle a knife and 
fork. 

On his arrival in London he was soon overtaken by 
home-sickness and spent many sleepless mghts in tears. 
He felt helpless and abandoned in the great city, friend- 
less and unacquamted with the customs of the country, 
and suffered greatly from the difficulty of findmg appe- 
tizing vegetarian food. Nevertheless, he was finnly 
resolved, once he had dared to make the journey, to 
- remam m England for three years and brmg his studies 
to a successful conclusion After great trouble he 
finally succeeded m findmg a vegetarian restaurant, and 
this seemed, at a moment when he was almost starvmg, 
to be a real dispensation of Providence. 

A httle later he joined a vegetanan association and 
tqok a certain part in its activities. It is mterestmg to 
learn that Gandhi, afterwards a great pohtician and 
popular orator, made his first pubhc speech m a gather- 
ing of vegetarians m London and broke down miserably 
over It. 
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In addition to his legal studies Gandhi also devoted 
himself, partly owmg to the influence of theosophists 
with whomTie had become friendly, to readmg religious 
writings It was then that he read for the first time the 
Bhagcwadpta He also made the personal acquaintance 
of the tneosophiats, Madame BlavatakH and Mrs 
Besant and of their writings He had also to thank one 
of his London fnends for introducmg hun to Christian- 
ity, and he began at this time to stutfy the Bible 

On iSth June 1891 Gandhi took his legal examination 
m London, and two days later he embarked on the ship 
which was to take him back to his own country As 
soon as he landed he learned the sad news of his mother s 
death, which had been withheld from him till then 

A httle later he settled m Bombay, where he became 
fnendly with the poet Rajachandra This friendship 
was of great consequence to him Rajachandra, a 
jeweller, who derotea himself to poetry and mystiaam, 
made a profound impression on the young Gandhi 
The Mahatma later acknowledged that no other person 
had ever been able to give bun such valuable aid m 
moments of spiritual tribulation Gandhi says that he 
could not, however, regard his friend as his spiritual 
teacher, hia “ Guru,” whom, mdeed, up to the present, 
he has sought m vam 

' I beheve,” wntes Gandhi, “ m the Indian docinne 
of the "unit and its importance for the spiritual develop- 
ment of every h uman being In my opmion there is a 
great deal of truth m the behef that true knowledge 
cannot be acquired without a guru In mundane matters 
an imperfect teacher may be tolerated , but when it is a 
question of the spirit we need a perfect guide But m 
order to find such a one we must ourselves stnve con 
tmually for our own perfecmon, for we only find the 
guru we deserve Continual stnvmg after perfection is 
the duty of every man and bongs its own reward The 
rest IS m the hands of God " 

Gandhi once declared that three modems had made a 
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profound impression on him and captured his soul. 
Rajachandra by his living influencej Tolstoi by his book 
The Kingdom of God is within us, and Rukkin by his 

Unto this Last. ^ 

During his residence in Bombay Gandhi tried to 
establish himself as a barrister, and for a time devoted 
himself zealously to his profession. Even here his love * 
of truth went on growing. This was so w'ell known that 
no one had the shghtest doubt of Ga.ndhi’s sincerity, 
and even his eneimes had absolute faith in his word. 
More than once during his legal practice he abandoned 
his brief in open court on discovering that he had 
received wrong information from his client. He never 
undertook a case without expressly reserving the right 
to withdraw if he discovered that he had not been told 
the truth. Never m his whole life did he prosecute a 
.debtor, as he was convinced that debtors would pay 
without this if they could and if they were honest men. 

When Gandhi in 1908 was attacked and nearly 
murdered by a fanatical Mohammedan, he refused to 
prosecute his assailant or even to give evidence against 
him. On the very day of the crime, when he lay bleeding 
and seriously wounded, he issued an appeal to his 
adherents, and warned them to take no step whatever 
agamst the assailant “ This man,” he declared, “ did 
not know what he was doing. He thpught that I was 
domg what was wrong He has had his redress in the 
only manner he knows. I, therefore, request that no 
steps be taken against him. I believe in him, I will love 
him and win him by love.” 

The improbable happened. In the following year his 
assailant wrote to Gandhi assuring him that all his 
sympathies and his profoundest reverence belonged to 
the Mahatma, and that he would do all m his power to 
help Gandhi’s ideas to triumph. 

Gandhi has always regarded love as the only weapon 
agamst evil. He has been attacked and assaulted three 
times by the mob — once almost fatally— and left lying in 
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the Mter, but he waa never angry with those who 
attackedhim Hehaabeeninpnaonfourtiines,andtherc 
too he showed an unshakable amiabihty towards all the 
officials Always, both m the fortress at Johannesburg 
and behind the batrs of the gloomy Yeroda prison, he sub- 
mitted without murmuring or complamt to all the rules 
and mamtamed the strictest disaphne even m face of 
the most msolEnt demands of the prison officla^3 He 
ako exhorted his fellow prisoners not to treat their 
warders as enemies, but as fellow men and brothers 
“ Our gentlemanly behaviour is bound to disarm all 
suspicion or bitterness on the part of our warders 
Our own self-respect obliges us to obey the prison 
rules wilhngly ’ 

Just as Gandhi had always, when free, refused to 
avail himself of any pnvilege whatever, so also m prison 
he would not accept any consideration not also granted 
to all the others who shared his fate He asfcd his 
friends and adherents not to visit h im m prison, because 
receivmg visits was for him a pnvile« which he could 
neither claim nor accept He iM^aided his imprison- 
ment as a rehgious service to his id^, and did not wish 
to lessen the value of his sacrifice by any alleviations or 
compromises whatever 

Even his opponents had to allow that every one of his 
actions was dictated by consaentious smeenty and 
entirely dismterested motives The Bishop of Madras, 
m a pubhc address, testified to Gandhi’s moral superi- 
ority over his persecutors “ I frankly confess, although 
It deeply gneves me to say it," he declared, “ that I see 
m Mr Gandhi, the patient sufferer for the cause of 
righteousness and mercy, a truer representativfc of the 
crucified Saviour than die men who have th rown him 
mto prison and yet call themselves by the name of 
Christ ’ 

Rabmdranath Tagore s^ of Gandhi “ His whole 
life IS only another name for sacrifice ” Tagore extob 
Gandhi as one who covets neither power, nehes, nor 
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honour; his soul is perpetually anxious to ghc without 
wishing for thanks; neither imprisonment, nor threats 
of death will ever daunt the steadfast mind of the 
Mahatma. 


Europeans as well as Indians have often compared 
Gandhi’s fate with the Passion of Christ ; many parallels 
have been sought between the son of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth and the “ weaver of Sabnrmati.’^ Broomfield, 
the Enghsh judge w'ho reluctantly and almost against 
his vdll had to condemn Gandhi, nas more than once 
compared with Pontius Pilate, and the later incarceration 
of the Mahatma with the crucifixion^ of the Saviour. 
Sarojim Naidu tells us that during Gandhi’s speech for 
his defence in court she was compelled continually to 
think of Christ: “ I realized now that the lowly Jesus 
of Nazareth furnished the only parallel m histor}' to this 
sweet invincible apostle of India’s liberty ” European 
papers also declared that Gandhi’s behaviour in court 
could only be compared with that of the Nazarenc. 

“ A man w'ho will live in history and in Heaven with 
Buddha, Socrates, and Jesus! ” Thus he is described 
not only by his adherents, but even by men who strenu- 
ously opposed his political system. Deshabandhu 
Chitta Erjanjan Das, the second great leader of India, 
who later, though of different political view^s, became his 
successor, has also compared the Mahatma to Christ. 
“ If we A^ant to find an analogy for Gandhi’s demeanour 
m court, we must go back tw'o thousand years in 
history, to the day when Jesus of Nazareth appeared 
before his foreign judge, Pontius Pilate, to receive 
sentence. Gandhi is beyond all question one of the 
greatest men who have ever lived; the world has need 
of him And however the Scribes and Pharisees of our 

o 
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day may jeer and mock at him, India will always hoi 
his memory m reverence ” 

From distant New York comes the voice of a Chns 
tian minister, who from the pulpit compares Gandl 
with Jesus “ If I beheved m a resurrection,” state 
J H Holmes, the leader of an Amencan sect, “ I wouli 
— I say It m all reverence — look on Mahatma Gandhi a 
Christ returned to earth I am not here thin^g o 
the influence which the Nazarene, as Gandhi himael 
emphasized, exercised over him , I have m mmd rathe 
his whole mental and spiritual nature and the wonderfu 
example of hia life TTie soul of the Mahatma is thi 
soul of Christ Its inn er simphcity and punty, it 
mystical trust m the eternal ventiea, the peculiar blent 
of huimhty and arrogance, the profound understandinj 
and infiiute sympathy, the boundless joy m sacrifice 
the steadfast idealism, the love for and trust m man anc 
God, all show that the spmtual powers of Jesus an 
agam mcamate on earth ” 

One of the most deaded traits m the character of tht 
Mahatma is his boundless sympathy ^e-witnessei 
relate how Gandhi more than once rmngfal with tht 
lepers on the steps of the temple and m the dust of the 
streets, and wiped their ulcers with his garment, how, 
transcending all the rules of caste, he bandaged with his 
oivn hands the wounds of a savare This true sympathy 
IS the real explanation of the Mahatma’s refusal of all 
the external joys of life his asceticism has nothmg m 
common with the egoistic absorption of the yogu, for 
his renunciation of all earthly goods and jojra is not 
meant only to save his own soul, hut is the expression of 
a deep, inner sohdanty with dl the disinherited and 
humiliated 

Gandhis only garment is a lom-cloth of coarsely 
woven khaddar, brause this is the garb of the poor 
He dresses like a panah so that no one m the whole 
country may be ashamed of his poverty before him, the 
Mahatma Unfaltenngly he takes on himself the lot of 
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those who ha\ e to suHci the scvcicst pm ations, in order 
by voluntary fasting to t\ipc out the guilt, thp spiritual 
burden laid on his conscience by the compulsorj' fasting 
of the poor. Like Buddha, the suffering of the world 
has shown him the most appalling pictures. Once he 
had seen miser}*, he could never forget it, or seriously 
de\ otc himself to any other idea than the problem of how 
to help the suffering. 

Shattering personal impressions of his youth formed 
his whole mode of thought and decided his course of 
action for e\cr. “ I ^^as hardly yet twelve years old,” 
says Gandhi, describing this great experience of child- 
hood vhich vas decisive for his whole future develop- 
ment, “ when a scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, 
used to attend our house for cleaning latrines. Often 
I would ask my mother why it was wrong to touch him, 
why I was forbidden to touch him. If I accidentally 
touched Uka I w'as asked to perform the ablutions, and 
though I naturally obeyed, it was not without smilingly 
protesting that untouchability w'as not sanctioned by 
religion, that it w*as impossible that it should be so. 
I was a very dutiful and obedient child, but, so far as 
was consistent with respect for parents, I often had 
tussles with them on this matter. I told my mother 
that she was entirely wrong in considering physical 
contact with Uka as sinful.” 

It was then that Gandhi first became conscious of the 
injustice w'hich w^as the permanent lot of the pariahs m 
India. In agony of soul he began to doubt the faith of 
his fathers, w^hich demanded such inhumanity He 
studied other religions, and for some time, as he himself 
confessed* later, he wavered between Hinduism and 
Chnstianity. But finally he recovered his balance and 
recognized that for him salvation was possible only 
through the Hindu religion. But he continued always 
to regard the doctrine of “ untouchability ” as a “ blot 
on Hinduism ” and could never reconcile himself to the 
ostracism from the national community of so many 
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fellow men He came to the conclusion that untouch- 
abihty was, not an important part of true Hmduism 
I know no areument m fevour of the retention of un- 
touchabihty,” ne wrote, “ and I have no hesitation m 
rqectmg scnptural authority of a doubtful character m 
Older to support a sinful institution Indeed, I would 
rqect all authofity if it is m conflict with sober reason or 
the dictates of the heart Authority sustains and 
ennobles the weak when it is the handwork of reason, 
but It degrades them when it supplants reason sanctified 
by the ‘ still s mall voice ’ withm ’ 

With the boldness of a reformer he declares that if it 
could be proved to him that untouchabihty is really a 
fundamental concept of Hmduism, he would hifnself 
advise his country to go over to Islam or Chnstiamw 
But he IB convmced that the outlawmg of the panahs 
IS not a sanction of rehpon, but a later mterpolation, a 
‘‘ device of Satan ” ‘^The devil has always quoted 
scriptures But scriptures cannot transcend reason and 
truth They are mtended to purify reason and illunun- 
ate truth ' He beheves also m the dmne authority of 
the Vedas, but pomts out that the letter kills, and the 
Spint alone mieth ahve The spirit of the Vedas, 
which represents the teachmg of pure divmity, the sum 
of all that IS noble and brave, could not possibly demand 
the oppression and isolation of the pan^ 

How far Gandhi has deviated from the usual Hmdu 
conception m this new mterpretation can be seen with 
perfect clearness from a companson with the book of 
Momt, the primitive Hmdu code of rehmous laws 
There m the first book it is stated “ Now Brahma, for 
the salvation of the world, created the four caSrtes from 
the dillerent parts of lus body From his mouth he 
created the Brahmans from his arms the Kshatnyaa 
(the wamors), from bis thighs the Vaisyas (the mer- 
chants), and finall) from his feet the Sudras (panahs) ” 
In the second book of Maml the foUowmg sentences 
occur ‘ May the name of Brahman bimg good fortune 
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for all time, the name of Kshatrtya be full of power, that 
of Vaisya bring wealth, but that of Sudra be despicable ! 
Therefore the title of Brahman shall be connected with 
prosperity, that of Kshatriya with protection, that of 
Vaisya with wealth, and that of Sudra with slavery.” 
Further in the twelfth book of Manu it is specified in 
detail that the castes correspond to the tlyree “ gunas,” 
the basic elements of all existence; while, for example, 
the Brahmans are the offspring of the Sattvagima^ the 
lummous presence, the panahs, on the contrary, like 
the elephant, the tiger, and the wild boar, belong to the 
kingdom of Tamas, the kmgdom of darkness. 

Gandhi, however, illuminated by the pure knowledge 
given by sympathy, arrived at the sublime idea that the 
calamitous fate of India was simply the consequence of 
untouchability Hinduism, by tolerating this sm, has 
infected India with a moral plague and made her un- 
worthy of freedom. “ I have told theiri that our being 
treated as social lepers in practically the whole world is 
due to our having treated a fifth of our own race as 
such. . . . We have driven the panah from our midst 
and have thereby become the pariahs of the British 
Empire.” 

The Mahatma shows his fellow countrymen that all 
the injustices and humiliations of British rule are nothmg 
compared to the injustice India has inflicted on the 
pariahs : the breath, even the shadow of ai; untouchable 
pollutes the members of a higher caste ; the pariahs are 
obliged to hve apart from the rest of the people outside 
the towns and villages; they may not use the public 
wells, their children are excluded nom the schools, they 
are damned and accursed. “We are all guilty,” cries 
Gandhi, “ of having oppressed our brothers We make 
them crawl on their bellies before us and rub their noses 
on the ground. With eyes red with rage we push 
them out of railway carriages. Has the Enghsh 
Government ever inflicted anythmg worse on us ? In- 
deed there is no charge that the panah cannot fling 
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in our faces and which we do not fling m the fece of 
Enghahmen 

More than once Gandhi has declared that the hbera- 
tion of India from the oppression of foreign rule wxU not 
be possible until the Indian people grant flreedom and 
complete equahw of nghts to their own oppressed castes 
‘ It IS idle to ialk of the liberation of India, of ‘ Swaraj 
so long as we do not protect the weak and helpless, so 
long as It 18 possible for a single Swarajist to mjure the 
feefings of any mdividual We are no better than brutes 
until we have completely purged ourselves of the sins 
we have committed against our weaker brethren ” 

The desire to free the untouchables from their 
degradmg position gave Gandhi no rest and became one 
of the leadmg ideas m his pohtical activities This 
thought occupied him unceasingly and so strongly that 
he once eiclmmed that if he were to be re-bom after 


death he would like to come mto the world as a panah, 
to share all their sorrows and suflPermgs, all the affronts 
levelled at them, m order to endeavour to free them 
from their miserable condition 


In his Ashram he is bringing up a little orphan, 
Lakshmi, the daughter of a panah This “ httle un- 
touchable one ” lives m the Mahatma’s family as if she 
were his own child “ Lakshmi is not only the httle 
pariah girl m the Mahatma’s Ashram,” says one of 
Gandhi's closest fnends, ‘ she is a symbol, a name for 
the seven hundred thousand brothers and sisters who 


are still regarded as unclean and untouchable m India ’ 
In prison, too, Gandhi’s thoughts were continually 
with the poor outcasts It was not only that he asked 
for news of Lakshim’s health on every occasion, but that 
m his message to the Indian masses Gandhi once again 
through his wife be^ed them to banish untouchability 
from their rmdst, and to love even the panahs " AIloiv 
them to dnnk the water of your wells ” he begged the 
people from prison, ‘ take their children into your 
schools! Do not throw them the leavings from your 
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plates, do not insult them but treat them as free mei 
It is the only way to make you yourselves free. . . 
Cleanse yourselves from all your sins, b\it what s] 
could be greater than the refusal to touch a brother ? ” 
Most of Gandhi’s political activity was concentratt 
on this truly great and stirring fight against untouci 
ability. He personally approached the panahs, becan 
their, adviser and friend, and put himself at the head ( 
their movement. His great political plan of “ Noi 
Co-operation ” embraces the pariahs also as brothej 
with equal nghts m the commumty in the fight again 
foreign rule. He publicly appealed to the untouchable 
to join the national movement under his leadershij 
“ If I invited the depressed classes to join the movemei 
of Non-Co-operation, I do so because I want them t 
realize their strength.” And he proclaimed to th 
Hmdus that the liberation of India would not be possibl 
until untouchability was overcome ; “*The Hindus mus 
realize that, if they wish to offer successful non-cc 
operation against the Government, they must mak 
common cause with the untouchables, for non-co 
operation against the foreign oppressor presuppose 
co-operation between the different sections forming th 
Indian nation ” 


VII 

Gandhi also interested himself m the fate of th< 
Indian prostitutes, his “ fallen sisters,” in the same wa] 
as he had done for the pariahs Here, too, it was j 
personal impression that made him realize the suffering 
of these fallen girls and made him their adviser anc 
protector. In Cocanda, m the Andhra Province, £ 
deputation of a hundred women from the Barisa 
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rothels sought him out to complain of their sufferings 
ad ask his advice. “ The two hours I spent with these 
isters,” he tvrote later, ‘ is a treasured memory to me ’ 
le was able then for the first tone to observe the great 
nsery of Indian prostitution, although the women could 
nly convey to him m hmts what this life really was 
tut Gandhi, as he says himself, was able to read the 
yes of the spiakers and understood mote than the 
romen dared to tell him ‘ I bowed my head m pro- 
Dund shame before these hundred sisters and their 
legradation ’ 

He was nauseated and disgusted at the “ infamous 
laousness ” which could bring man to “ look wrth 
lesire on his sisters and make them the prey of his 
ust ’ All of us men, he declares, " must hang 
lur heads m shame as long as there is a sinrie woman 
vhom we dedicate to our lust! I will far rather see the 
acc of man octolct than that we should become less 
ban beasts by makuw the noblest of God’s creation the 
ibject of our lust Of all the evils for which man has 
nade himself responsible none is so d^radmg so 
ihockmg or so brutal as his abuse of the b^er half of 
Humanity The female sex is the nobler of the two, 
For It IS the embodiment of sacrifice, silent suffering, 
lumihty, faith and knowledge ’ 

The painful impression which Gandhi received of the 
degradation of women through sensual desire is not the 
least part of the explanation of the moral rules, so sur- 
prising to a European, which he made first for hunself 
and his Ashram, and then raised to an important duty 
for his whole race. He mdignantly opposes the ‘ false 
statement ’ that this “ gambhngm vice ’’has a neCessaiy 
place m the life of humanity and he also rqects with 
wrath the claun put forward to justify it, that prostitution 
has existed in India from time immemorial “ We are 
proud hors to all that was best and noblest m the bygone 
age We must not dishonour our heritage by mult^ly- 
ing past errors ’ 
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And Gandhi demands that every man m India must 
guard and protect the virtue of every woman as if it 
were his sister’s honour. “ Swaraj means ability to 
regard every inhabitant of India as our own brother or 
sister.” 

He also protests with the utmost firmness against the 
other conventional usages connected wyth sexual life, 
especially child marriage. “ I loathe and 'detest child 
marriage. I shudder to see a child widow.” 

He opposes all the claims made in favour of the 
institution, especially the statement that child marriages 
are connected with the sexual precocity of the Indian 
people conditioned by the climate. 

“ I have never known a grosser superstition ! I make 
bold to say that the climate has absolutely nothing to do 
with puberty. What does bring about untimely puberty 
IS the mental and moral atmosphere surrounding family 
life. . . . The children are betrothed when they are 
infants or even babes in arms. . . . The dress and 
food of the children are also aids to stimulating the 
passions. ...” 

Gandhi carries on an equally energetic warfare 
against drunkenness and also agamst the tea and 
gambling-houses and the opium dens. They, like 
prostitution, are calculated to plunge the Indian race into 
de^er and more fatal slavery and to increase its misery. 

The Mahatma has been convinced a thousand times 
by intimate experience of the extent of this misery , he 
has repeatedly visited the famine districts and there 
recognized that “ misery and suffering have assumed in 
India more appallmg forms than in any other country 
in the world He has given a descnption of one of 
these impressions, which he could never forget. It was 
in Puri. The police superintendent took him to the 
square before a temple where hundreds of men and 
women were lymg worn out with famine. “ The lamp 
of life was all but extmguished,” says Gandhi, “ they 
were moving pictures of despair. You could count 



nay-one of their nbs and gee every vem No muscles, 
10 flesh 1 Withered wrinkled skin on their protruding 
emple bones , no light m thar eyes They seemed to 
lave no other desire but to die, and they hardly troubled 
ibout the handful of nee handed to them They 

:ooL the food, but almost gave you the impression that 
hey could ha^y bnng themselves to eat it and go on 
lying This agonizing, alow, and lingering dpath of 
men and women, my brothers and sisters, is the most 
lemble tragedy I have ever witnessed Their lot is an 
sverlastmg forced fast, and when they occasionally break 
It with a handful of nee, it almost seems as if they were 
mockmg at our way of life ” 

Often and often m his wandenngs through the Indian 
ullages Gandhi saw the people, decimated by plague 
and cholera, wasting away destitute of all help At least 
a tenth of the population, he wrote once, are half- 
starved, and thi rest are almost all under-nounshed 
Even in the middle classes this under-noiinshmcnt has 
already made such stndes that the infants no longer have 
enough milk ‘ Throughout my wandenngs m India 
I have rarely seen a buoyant face ” 

Pictures of this misery pursue him ceaselessly, his 
one thought is how to help He declares that he would 
be imworthy to bear the name of a hu man bemg if he 
did not place all his strength at their service ‘ India,” 
he said on another occasion, ‘ has more than an ordinary 
share of disease, faimnes and pauperism We suffer 
under the tnple curse of economic, mental, and moral 
dram ” 

This disgust at the prcvaihng poverty and misery 
led Gandhi to an idea which may be umquc m the 
history of humamty In view of this misery he recom- 
mended the whole nation to hve a life of complete sexual 
abstmence * Is it right for us,” he cned, “who know 
the situation to bnng forth children ? We only multiply 
slaves and weakhngs, if we contmue the process of pro- 
creation whilst we feel and remain helpless ” 
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“ Not till India has become a tree nation,” this 
mournful appeal goes on, “ able to withstand avoidable 
starvation, well able to feed herself in times of famine, 
and possessing the knowledge to deal with epidemics . . 
have we the right to bring forth progeny.” Gandhi 
declares that ever}^ report of a child born affects him, 
painfully, since India in its present situation is not 
capable of affording the necessary livelihood to the 
population already existing. The Mahatma, therefore, 
exhorts his followeis not to bring any more children 
into the world at the present time, recommending for 
this purpose not artificial contraceptives but rigorous 
self-control. He desires a reduction in the number of 
marriages, and demands complete sexual abstinence of 
all married couples. Thus his programme is nothing 
more nor less than a self-chosen voluntary decimation of 
the people of India: “ In my opinion it is our duty at 
the present moment to suspend bringing forth heirs to 
our slavery. ... I have not a shadow of doubt that 
married people, if they wish well to the country and 
u ant to see India become a nation of strong and hand- 
some, well-formed men and women, would practice 
perfect self-restraint and cease to procreate for the time 
being. ...” 

Never perhaps since the days of Buddha has any heart 
been so shaken by the sight of human misery. It was 
thus this profound sympathy with suffenng that deter- 
mined the whole of Gandhi’s thought and action, and 
led him to active intervention m politics. As a barrister, 
who had undertaken to conduct a case for an Indian 
firm, Gandhi came to Pretoria, but direct acquaintance 
with the needs and humiliations of Indian workers m 
South Africa made him devote the next twenty years 
of his life to the fight for these exploited and oppressed 
countiymen of his 

For on South African soil Gandhi found hundreds of 
thousands of Indians in a most melancholy situation, 
which had grown up in the course of many decades 
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Dout the middle of the nmeteenth century the South 
iican colonists, m their search for cheap labour, hit 
1 the idea hf engaging workers m India Numberless 
ents mduced the mdian peasants with alluring 
onuses to conclude long term contracts with them, 
id to bmd themselves to serve for several years m 
luth Afnca The white colonists, especially m the 
ransvaal and the Orange Free State, however, treated 
e Indian imrmgrants as slaves with no rights, shame- 
Bsly exploited the labour of these men cxistmg under 
jserable conditions, and did their best, on the expiry 
■ thar contracts, to compel them to keep on renewing 
lem on unfavourable terms This end was served bj a 
leoal system of laws, Iw which the Indians m South 
fnca were depnved of almost all aval nghts , the racial 
nde of the wiutes was openly expressed m this legis- 
tion against the despisM “ mgmrs,” and bands of 
TTonsts complettd the work of Mdmg to the hiimilia- 
ons and persecutions which were the lot of the Indiana 

Gandhi was forced to recognize with dismay that an 
rea of the British Empue existed m which the Indians 
rere treated as a despised and outcast race He at once 
solved to place all his energy at the service of his 
outh African fellow countrymen , his political activity 
bus began, instigated by the sight of his fellow Indians 
loosed to persecution and oppression 

It was his sympathy with the oppressed that vras the 
Itimate cause of Gandhi’s fight against the English 
jovemment also “ The mam mdictment brought ^ 
jandhi against the English Government,' says C F 
tndrewB, ‘ may be summed up m one sentence, his 
ccusation against England of oppressmg the poor* The 
itarved creatures, the hvmg skeletons which Gandhi 
net with everywhere m India, had so stirred him that 
he thought of helpmg them gave hun no peace day or 
ught. ’ 

Andrews also states that Gandhi later, when his 
Non Co-operauon movement was in full snmg, made a 
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proposal to the English Government that he would give 
up the whole undertaking and co-operate with the 
British authorities if they decided on an energetic 
campaign against starvation in India. 

Therefore, all the ideas which Gandhi made the basis 
of his political system arc rooted in his humanity, which 
is so deeply bound up with the misery of his people, and ’ 
in hi? own heart-breaking c\pcricnces.‘ “ I have often 
and often,” says Andrews, “ watched Mahatma Gandhi 
in the heart of the great South African city of Durban, 
and seen how he went about in the poor quarters and » 
mixed with the enslaved Indians. ... I lived with 
Gandhi in the Indian ‘ settlement ’ in Pretoria and in 
various other places where the poor Indians, laundry- 
men, vegetable sellers, and labourers, were treated as 
pariahs, while all around them the rich were building 
their palaces. We all know, too, how the Mahatma 
afterwards indefatigably shared the’ life of the mill- 
workers of Ahmcdabad, and allied himself to the 
oppressed peasants of Kaira. He gained his experience 
of the fate of the poor in the only possible way, by 

himself living in their midst by the work of his hands 

Mahatma Gandhi is entirely on the side of the poor, and 
for this reason they instinctively recognized him as their 
true friend and protector. . . .’ 

Gandhi’s loving care for the weal and woe of the great 
masses can perhaps be most clearly seen in his particulai 
interest in the little daily needs and cares of the lower 
classes ; no circumstance is too trifling for him to devote 
himself to it with the greatest conscientiousness. In the 
midst of great political undertakings he interested him- 
self II? the most trifling needs of his fellow countrymen 
with the same seriousness as he had shown in the intro- 
duction of the spinning-wheel and the freeing of the 
panahs. 

He made a number of speeches on the dirt of Benares, 
the miserable lanes which lead to the temple there, and 
the uncleanliness of the crowd. He pointed to the 



enaang spread of the plague, which la ahva™ brea king 
It m India, and violently reproached the English 
ovemment on the inadequacy of their measures But 
ith particular frequency, and this is highly character- 
tic of his social attitude, he has taken up die question 
' the scandalous conditions prevailing m the third class 
' the Indian radways Far from travellmg first class 
would be natural m his position, Gandhi had personal 
nenence through numberless journeys of the mtoler- 
ile sanitary conditions m the third class He emphasizes 
e urgent necessity of altering these condihona, of 
iproving railway arrangements, and of exhortmg 
aveUers to more hyeiemc habits by pamphlets or 
structive lectures He reports that m the compart- 
ents, among tightly-packed sweating people, you have 
I wade m dirt because the closets are not cleaned, that 
le refreshments sold m the stations “ were dirty 
okmg, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
ceptacles, and waghed m equally unattractive scales ’’ 
In his Gmde to Health, too, he emphasizes how im- 
artant it is to keep pnvies clean and always to place a 
111 of ashes m them He gives the simple people 
irections how to breathe through the nose instead of 
le mouth m order to protect themselves against cold, 
1 how uncleanhness leads to epidemics, and how they 
lould use the upper parts of the nver for drinking pur- 
oses and the lower for bathing and waahmg clothes, 
id tells them that there is hotn hard and soft water, 
id that hard water is mjunous to the digestion 
He almost always illustrates his advice from his own 
tpenence he tells them that he lives on fruits, plan- 
uns, and a httlc oh\e od and keeps very welf un it, 
lat he has proved that bread made with a handmill is 
le best, shows how to make a tasty and nounshmg dish 
■om coarsely ground wheat with milk and sugar, how 
ecessary it is to chew all food well, and that real good 
ealth 13 only possible with steady work 
He also tncs to explain to the ignorant people how to 
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act in cases of accident; he instructs them in artificial 
respiration in di owning, the treatment of burn= with 
oil, the fixture of the parts affected, and the bpening of 
wounds in cases of snake bite and scorpion stings. 
His fundamental idea in all these explanations is always 
the idea that the human body is the abode of God, and 
that it is, therefore, man’s duty to keep his body pure 
within, and without, in order one day to restore it in its 
original purity to Him who gave it. He aims less at 
curing sickness than at preventing it, for this Guide to 
Healtfi is not meant for enlightened, European-trained 
people, but for the entirely uneducated populace, and is 
intended to instruct them m the most elementary rules 
of a healthy life. 

Only this intimate connection with all the cares of the 
poor and suffering, with their slightest and most trifling 
needs explains Gandhi’s enormous influence on the 
Indian masses. In him, who has descefided to them, to 
where men struggle with the harshest need, whose voice 
has become a living revelation of all their sufferings, they 
see their father, their Bapu. 

“ He stopped at the thresholds of the huts,” says 
Rabindranath Tagore, “ of the thousands of dis- 
possessed, dressed like one of their own. He spoke to 
them in their own language ; here was Iivmg truth at last 
and not only quotations from books. For this reason the 
‘ Mahatma,’ the name given to him by the people of 
India, is his real name. Who else has felt like him that 
all Indians are his own flesh and blood? In direct 
contact with truth, the crushed forces of the soul rise 
again; when love came to the door of India, that door 
was opened wide. ... At Gandhi’s call India blossomed 
forth to new greatness, just as once before in earlier 
times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth of fellow 
feeling and compassion among all living creatures.” 
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Gandiu is often reproached with havmg left no place 
for art m his plans lor the renaissance o? India , even 
many of his close adherents deplore the Mahatma’s lack 
of any real imderstandmg of artistic thmgs When it 
was pomted out that he had stnctly avoided any orna- 
ment for the bare walls of his Ashram, and he was asked 
the reason for this omission, he replied that the walls 
of a house served purely practical purposes, and there- 
fore needed no adornment ** I am content with my four 
bare walls,’ he once said to Ramahandran, a pupil of 
Tagore, “ I hardly need a roof over my head When I 
gaie at the star-sown heaven, and the infinite beauty it 
affords my eyes, that means more to me than all that 
human art can give me That does not mean that I 
Ignore the value of those woiks generally called artistic 
but, personally m comparison with the infimte beauty 
of nature, I f<il their unreahty too mtensely ” 

In a conversation with the Indian musician, Dilip 
Kumar Roy also, Gandhi said that human art could 
never attam to the beauty of nature nor compete with 
the splendour of the starry heaven ' I must confess,” 
he said, that I cannot concerve of any picture which 
could arouse m me the same bewildering, enthralling, 
and elevating impression as the vault of heaven with its 
stars Are not all human works petty and unreal beside 
this ovcrwhclnung and mysterious artistic achievement 
of God?” 

Gandhi does not, it is true, ignore the importance of 
art as a medium for representing spiritual and moral 
stnvmgs, but he thinks that personally he has no need 
of this means As for me, I may say that I do not 
need external forms to strengthen the p owers of my 
soul ’ 

He feels more love for music Indian instruments are 
found on the terraces of his Ashr am ^ and at early 
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morning the day is begun with music, and closed at 
evening with spiritual songs. Gandhi’s fripnds relate 
how, during his long fasts in Delhi, the hymns to Krishna 
and Vishnu meant to him “ food for the whole day,” 
and how he never ■went to bed until the sacred songs 
had been sung. . 

Nevertheless, Gandhi’s love of music has very little to 
do with artistic appreciation proper : for him music and 
song are only a means to meditation, a form of pra5fer. 

The sacred saitcn instruments of India, the vina, the 
iatnburay and the saratigiy accompany the ragas which * 
have been handed down orally from generation to 
generation in the course of the centuries. The methods 
of expression and principles of Indian musical art are 
entirely different from those of European music : Indian 
music has neither harmony nor harmonized accompani- 
ment. It consists rather of very peculiar melodic 
variations of a definite canonic theme. The old classical 
music of India had originally about four hundred such 
ragas, but many have been lost in the course of the 
centunes. 

The ragas are played and varied in a manner which is 
only possible mAin the twenty-two steps of the Indian 
scale, and which therefore conceals its surprising and 
alien charms from our ears. If we wish to imagine 
what this kind of music is like, we must keep in mind 
that a raga consists of a few words, such as “ Krishna 
has conquered me,” ceaselessly repeated for half an 
hour, with no single variation completely harmonized 
with any other. 

The themes of these ragas are mostly spiritual love 
songs celebrating union with the ^od Knshna; they 
remind one of the litany-hke repetitions in the speeches 
of Gautama Buddha, and still more of the religious 
exercises of the Indian who also repeat continually 
a short sentence or even a smgle word. 

Gandhi’s love for music is, therefore, merely a proof 
of his strong religious feeling. “ How could I reject 
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music, ’ he said once to Dihp Kumar Roy, “ smee I 
cannot even imagmc a rehgious development of India 
without It?**’ As rehmon m Gandhi’s ooimtry forms the 
basis of all soaal and cultural forms of life, he regards 
music as a suitable means for influencing the masses, 
and even desires that it should be as widespread and 
popular as possible I would make compulsory a 
proper singmg, m company, of national songs And to 
that end I would have the best musicians m the country 
plac» themselves at our disposal and create music^ 
' forms suitable for the masses ’’ 

Gandhi’s object, therefore, is to enlist music m the 
service of rchgion and national pohey, outside this 
importance as a factor m organiration he cannot recog- 
nize anything m music, such as mdependent abstract 
enjoyment for example ** I love music and all the other 
arts, but I do not attach such value to them as is gener- 
ally done I cannot, for example, recognize the value 
of all these activities which require special technical 
knowledge for their understanding ” 

Gandm, therefore, judges art purely by its fitness as a 
moral and social factor Life is greater and must be 
greater than all art I would go even further and 
declare that the man whose life comes nearest to per- 
fection 18 the greatest artist, for what is art without the 
sure foundation and framework of a noble life ? ” 


Thus the aesthetic value of art and its beauty hes m 
Its moral content alone, he is convinced that striving 
for truth is the first and highest task of all artistic 
activity To the objection that there are thmgs which m 
thcraselvea arc neidier moral nor immoral, out which 
yet have an effect of beau^, Nature, for example, the 
Mahatma answered “ Do I not recognize m the b«uty 
of nature the truth and splendour of the Creator? 
Could the sim or the starry neaven be beautiful if thev 
did not arouse the feeling of the beholder to the trutfi 
of God? Whenever I gaze on the marvel of a sunset or 
the gentle Ught of the moon, my soul bows in devotion 
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before the Creator of this world, since in His works I 
see Him and His mercy. Without these thoughts of 
God, sunrise and sunset would only be a distraction of 
man from his daily work, and thus become a stumbling 
block in the way of salvation.” 

“ All that IS true,” he continued, “ is in supreme 
degree beautiful, not only true ideas, but genuine faces, 
genuiije pictures, and genuine songs.” As an example 
of the identity of truth and beauty Gandhi has often 
quoted Socrates. Socrates was ugly, but his inner 
purity so glorified him that even Pheidias, devoted to 
external beauty, recognized the perfection of the appar- 
ently so misshapen Socrates. 

In Gandhi’s view the artist must himself be genuine 
if he is to create works of beauty ; he also reverses the 
dogma and declares that the really pure man is an artist : 

Jesus, who knew and realized truth, was a supreme 
artist; so was Mohammed. The Koran is the most 
perfect work in the whole of Arabian literature. Because 
both of them, Jesus and Mohammed, strove for truth 
above all other things, their expression and their form 
was also filled with grace and beauty, although neither 
was consciously or deliberately aiming at creating works 
of art.” 

Although Gandhi grants art a certain significance, it is 
only in so far as it contributes to the moral perfecting of 
humanity. Art which produces merely aesthetic works 
has in ms conception no right to existence, since the 
external form has value only as the expression of the 
indwelling spirit. As an example of what he thinks a 
useless kind of art Gandhi quotes the writings of Oscar 
Wilde. » He rejects him decisively, nay, he is uneasy 
about his influence on the public. He emphasizes that 
he is far from wishing to pose as a critic of art; he is 
too well aware of the limitations of his understanding; 
but he believes that he has the right to judge Oscar 
Wilde, because in London he had been a witness of the 
disastrous influence exercised by this writer. “For 
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Wilde,’ says Gandhi, the greatest art hes merely m 
the perfection of form, therctore he did not even shrink 
from glonfymg the immoral * 

To the claim that beautiful works are frequently 
produced by men whose life is anything but perfect, the 
Mahatma rephes That merely means that truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, can often exist side by side 
The artist may recognize the truth at one tune, and fall 
mto falsehood at another, but perfect beauty only 
happens if its creator is fiU^ with the most pure know- 
ledge of truth ” 

This idea that art should be judged solelv by its 
ethical and soaal value, m many respects recalls Tolstoi’s 
doctnnes, especially his worf, W)^ tt Art f But with 
Gandhi this at first strange way of judging is not the 
result of any moral speculation, the hnutations of 
Gandhi’s undersfandmg of art are conditioned rather 
by the enormous task which has fallen to his share, by 
the demands made on him by the misery of the age, 
which leaves no room for anythmg else and requires 
with appalling urgency the application of all his strength 
and cne^ 

Like Lenm, Gandhi lacks any understanding of all 
forms of life and culture which do not serve direct social 
ends They are both children of an age m which misery 
and need appeal more strongly thnn ever before to the 
consacnce of h umani ty Anyone who feels himRelf so 
intimately bound up with the fate of the multitude as 
these two men, can feel but hie sympathy for all the 
things which do not directly serve to help the needy, 
which seem to be a mere decoration. * I have found it 
impossible ” wntes Gandhi, ‘ to soothe stiffenng 
patients with a song The hungry iniUions ask for one 
poem — mvigoratmg food I ’ 

Rabmdranath Tagore once complained of rhin gloomy 
and and characteristic of Gandhi s pohey, and said that 
he himself had no other alternative during the great 
political struggle but to devote himself to ‘ inventing 
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new metres.” “ They are meiest nothings,” he said, 
that are content to be borne away by th^ current of 
time, dancing m the sun and laughing as they disappear. 
But while I play, the whole creation is amused, for are 
not leaves and flowers never-ending experiments in 
metre? Is not my God the eternal waster of time? 
He flings stars and planets in the whirlwind of changes. 
He floats paper boats of ages filled with His fancies on 
the rushing stream of appearance. When I tease Him 
and beg Him to allow me to remain His little follower 
and accept a few trifles of mine as the cargo of His 
playboat, He smiles, and I trot behind Him clutching 
the hem of His robe. . . . But where am I among the 
crowd pushed from behind, pressed from all sides? 
And what is this noise about me ? If it is a song, then 
my own sitar can catch the tune and I join the chorus, 
for I am a singer. But if it is a shouts then my voice is 
wrecked and I am lost in bewilderment. I have been 
tr\dng all these days to find in it a melody, straining my 
ears, but the idea of non-co-operation, with its mighty 
volume of sound, does not sing to me, its congregated 
menace of negation shouts. . . . 

“ The bird awakening in the dawn does not thmk 
only of food. Its wings respond without weanness to 
the appeal of the sky, its throat fills with joyous songs 
to greet the coming day Humanity has made its appeal 
to us ; let the deepest part of us answer m its real voice * ” 

Gandhi replied to the poet in an essay, The Gieat 
Sentiriel. He dedicates it simply and gravely to the poor 
and destitute of his country, and you feel once again in 
his words his deep sympathy with all misery. But his 
answer *is at the same time also the voice of our whole 
- age, which is accused of an inartistic, arid, and material- 
istic spirit: “ When all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible for me is to feed 
the hungry. ... To a people famishmg and idle the 
only acceptable form in which God can dare appear is 
work and promise of food as wages’ ” While it is the 
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pnvilcge of the poet to point to the birds singing their 
songs of thanksgiving at early mom, there are other 
men, whose duty it is to care for birds whose stren^ 
IS exhausted, tms is not the moment to hope that 
humanity will be saved by art, when the starving 
milli ons are longing only for bread 

Like everytliiim else m Gandhi’s life, his judgment of 
art and its signifeance is entirely the cxpres 3 ion*of his 
knowledge of the misery of the people Gandhi, to 
whom, as once to Buddha, the sorrow of human creatures 
has shown its uncovered face, could no longer spend his 
emotionB and energies on any activity which did not 
contnbute direcdy to feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and comforUng those that mourn 


EX 

Gandhi’s pubhc work and his pohtical system were 
also the outcome of his passionate desire to help his 
unhappy, starving brothers as qmckly as possible It 
was mainly an econonuc problem he had to deal with, 
but m order to find the nght solution it was necessary 
to have a clear knowledge of the real causes which had 
brought about the general impoverishment of India 
In Gmdhi's view, one of the chief reasons for the great 
economic need was the dechne, or rather the enforced 
abohtion, of the once flounshmg Indian home mdustnes 

Thus India, which produces enough cotton for its 
own requirements has been forced smce British rule 
began to send this cotton to England or Japan instead 
of workmg it up at home In this way the Indian people 
are obli^ every year to import doth from abroad to the 
value of about six hundred million rupees, while the 
sum received for exported raw cotton is enormously 
less A country,* says Gandhi ‘ which exports 
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its raw produce and imports it after it has undergone 
manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores df rupees for 
cloth imported from Europe, cannot be otherwise than 
impovenshed and ruined.’^ 

Gandhi, therefore, finds the true cause of the miser- ^ 
able poverty of India in this “ robbery of national ’ 
wealth ” caused by the artificial and compulsory export 
of raw material and import of finished goods, by which 
the country is deprived of the profits of the manufactur- 
ing process, that is, the difference between the value of 
the raw cotton and that of the re-imported materials. 

Gandhi was convinced that m these circumstances the 
only possibility of saving the country from its desperate 
economic situation was the return to home industry, to 
the spinning-wheel, which in earlier times sufficed to 
supply India’s demand for textiles:^ “ Hunger is the 
argument that is drawing India to thespinning-wheel 1 . . . 
We must think of the millions who to-day are less than 
animals, threatened with the spectre of famine, and 
almost in a dying state. . .” 

But Gandhi saw in the destruction of home industry 
another, perhaps worse, danger for India tlian economic 
ruin : the Indian people had given up their old occupa- 
tion, become accustomed to foreign materials, and begun 
to abandon themselves to a fatal idleness. Before the 
foreign conqueror appeared, millions of people span 
and weaved industnously in their homes, and thus 
earned the surplus necessary to increase their all too 
modest income from agriculture. For the Indian 
peasant cannot maintain himself entirely from the yield 
of the^oil , he needs a supplementary^ trade 

“ A hxmdred and fifty years ago,” explained Gandhi m 
his speech for his defence before the Courts, “ our 
women span fine yam m their own cottages and supple- 
mented their husbands’ earnings The village weavers 
wove that yarn and earned their living in this way It 
was an indispensable part of national economy . . . and 
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enabled us to utihze our leisure in a most natural 
mann er To-dav OUT womcn have lost the cunmng of 
their hands, and the enforced idleness of rmlhons of 
pemile has impoverished the land ” 

(jn other occasions Gandhi gave an account of the 
migration of the vdlagers to the towns, and told hon 
many weavers diad had to take jobs as street cleaners 
and rapidly became physical and moral wrecks through 
poverty Many had even to be helpless witnesses of the 
shame of their daughters, and even their wives The 
proud weavers of the Punjab, agam, had to enlist as 
soldiers and fight agamst innocent Arabs, driven not by 
conviction but by need 

Gandhi considers that not even the lairc sums spent 
on the army have inflicted such great losses on the 
national w^th of India as the decay of the home 
textile mduatry I have travelled through the whole 
of India and have everywhere heard the heart-bre akin g, 
mtolerable ones of the people The whole nation 

IS m want, everywhere people complam that they have 
not money even for bare necessities of dothmg and 
food ’ 

Gandhi rightly pomts out that the real poverty of 
India can oiw be seen m the villages The towns live 
on the rural custnets and do not -draw their wealth from 
foreign nations, but live on the proceeds of the robbery 
which has for two hundred years been perpetrated on 
the national wealth of India by foreim mdustry “ Of 
the money paid for foreign materials, ” Gandhi said once 
m conversation only two annas fall to the workers 
and SIX or seven to the capitalists Anyone, however, 
who buys hand-woven Indian material pays his money 
direct to the poor weavers and spinners, not a peimy of it 
goes mto the pockets of the capitalists ’ 

Gandhi then proceeded to work out his great pro- 
gramme India must boycott foreim matenal and 
re-mtroducc the spinmng-wheel ‘I claim that in 
losing the spinning uhccl we lost our left lung \Ve are. 
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thciefore, suffeiing from galloping consumption. The 
restoration of the spinnmg-wheel arrests the progress of 
the fell disease.” The Mahatma showed how the 
universal use of hand-woven Indian material, and the 
complete boycott of imported textile goods, would of 
Itself mean the distribution of six hundred million 
rupees a year among the Indian people, » who would m 
this way gradually come into possession of their strength 
and flourish again. Only through the spinning-wheel 
could India prove to the world that she was determined 
to make herself completely independent ; only by means 
of the coarse hand-wmen khaddar cloth could India be 
freed from slavery; the spinning- wheel was the only 
cure for poverty. 

Gandhi, therefore, developed an extensive propagand- 
ist activity m favour of home-produced cloth and in 
opposition to imported materials He exhorted the 
whole population to supply their "requirements in 
textiles in future entirely from the home market. Even 
if the khaddar was coarse at first, practice would soon 
enable the Indian weavers to produce fine makes of 
cloth, and thus to satisfy the most luxurious demands. 
He required all his disciples to take a form of vow 
devised by himself, by which they bound themselves to 
use only Indian cotton and Indian silk, and to abstam 
completely from the use of foreign goods, and even to 
destroy foreign materials which they had already 
bought. He exhorted the merchants to have their yams 
spun from Indian cotton and to use only Indian yam 
for weaving. If it rested with him, he said, every Indian 
w'ould have to learn to spin and weave and devote a 
certam iportion of every day to this occupation: “ I 
would start with schools and colleges, because these 
w'lth their excellent organization would form the best 
basis for introducing the spinning-w^heel and carrymg 
on propaganda work for this purpose ” In this way, 
he thought, it would be possible to produce millions of 
yards of khaddar cloth every day. 
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Proceeding from the assumption that the maitct for 
hand-spun yam and hand-woven cloth m India could 
be indefinite^ extended, if only everybody would 
abstam from buymg foreign textiles, he beheved that 
Iw the mtroduction of two million spinmng-whccb, 
Swadeshty the economic fr'cedom of India, could be 
attamed with one blow But econorcuc independence is 
an mdispcnsable condition for political Stoaauht, that is, 
for self-government, for Swareg “ The Reform scheme, 
no matter how hberal it may be, will not help to solve 
the problem of Indian freedom m the immediate future 
But the economic freedom, Swadeshty attamed by means 
of the spinning- wheel can solve it now 
The objection was raised m many quarters against the 
economic programme of Gandhi that the attempt to 
revive home mdustry based on human handwork was a 
reactionary proceeding m the age of machinery, which 
could not possibly lead to success Gandhi repUed to 
these objections with the following argument " People 
remind me that m these days of milis> sewing-machmes, 
and typewnters, only a lunatic can hope to succeed m 
revivmg the rusticated spinnmg-wheel These friends 
forget that the needle liis not yet given place to the 
sewing maclune, nor has the hand lost its cunning m 
spite of the typewriter There is not the Bh|htest reason 
why the spmmng-whcel may not co-exist with the 
spmmng-imll, even as the domestic kitchen with the 
hotels Indeed typewnters and sewmg machmes may 
go, but the needle and the reed pen will survive ” 

But Gandhi also pomts out the impossibility of estab- 
lishmg a machmc textile industry m India withm a 
reasonable penod, because fins enormous sectidn of the 
world, which largely consists of peasant settlements 
cannot be mdustnafized in a day Therefore it is 
impracticable to seek a solution of an immediately 
urgent problem m the erection of Indian textile factoncs 
for the Indian maclune industry vnll not for many 
generations be in a position to supply the home market 
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But Gandhi believes that home industry is to be 
preferred to large factories for other reasons as well as 
on account of these considerations of practical feasibility 
“ If we merely use mill-made cloth, we simply deprive 
the poor of what they need, or at least increase the pnce 
of mill-made cloth. Multiplication of mills cannot solve 
the problem They vdll take too long lo overtake the 
drain ^nd they cannot distribute the sixty crores in our 
homes. They can only cause concentration of money 
and labour, and thus make confusion worse confounded. 

. . . Hand-spinning helps production and cheapens 
prices.” 

Gandhi also regarded the factories as a great social 
danger, because he could not approve of the creation 
of a proletariat in India ; “ The workers in the mills of 
Bombay have become slaves. The condition of the 
women working in the mills is shocking. ... It may be 
considered a heresy, but I am bound to say that it were 
better for us to send money to Manchester and to use 
flimsy Manchester cloth than to multiply mills in India. 
By using Manchester cloth we would only waste our 
money, but by reproducing Manchester m India, we 
shall keep our money at the price of our blood because 
our very moral being will be sapped. We need not, 
therefore, be pleased at the prospect of the growth of the 
mill industry on Indian soil ” 

When he was asked whether he advocated the closing 
of the factories already in existence in India, Gandhi 
replied that this was a difficult problem, as it was not 
easy to do away ^vlth a thing that is established: “We 
cannot, condemn mill-owners, we can but pity them 
It would be too much to expect them to give up 
their mills, but we may implore them not to increase 
them. . . 

In reply to all the objections of his adversaries Gandhi 
pointed to existing conditions: “ I would ask sceptics 
to go to the many poor homes where the spinning-wheel 
is again supplementing their slender resources and ask 
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Proceeding from the asaumption that the mariet for 
hand-spun yam and hand-woven cloth m India could 
be mdefinitety extended, if only everybody would 
abstam from buying foreign textiles, he beheved that 
Iw the mtroduction of two milhon spmning-wheels, 
Swadaht, the economic freedom of India, could be 
attamed with One blow But economic mdependence is 
an mdiapensable condition for pohtical Stoadaht, that is, 
for self-government, for StDorat “ The Reform scheme, 
no matter how hberal it may be, will not help to solve 
the problem of In dian freedom m the immediate future 
But the economic freedom, Swadesh, attamed by means 
of the spinmng-wheel can solve it now ’ 

The objection was raised m man y quarters agamst the 
economic programme of Gandhi that the attempt to 
revive home mdustry based on human handwork was a 
reactionary procfedmg m the age of machmery, which 
could not possibly lead to success Gandhi rephed to 
these objections with the foUowm^ argument People 
remind me that m these days of mills, sewing-machmea, 
and (ypewntera, only a lunatic can hope to succeed m 
revivmg the rusticated spmmng-wheel These friends 
forget that the needle has not yet given place to the 
sewmg machine, nor has the hand lost its cunning m 
spite of the typewnter There is not the shghtest reason 
why the spinnmg wheel may not co-exist with the 
spinnmg-mill, even as the domestic kitchen with the 
hotels Indeed typewnters and sewmg machmes may 
go, but the needle and the teed pen will survive ” 

But Gandhi also pomts out the imposalbihty of estab- 
hshmg a machine textile industry m India withm a 
reasonable penod, because this enormous sectidn of the 
world, which largely consists of peasant settlements, 
cannot be induswialized m a day Therefore it is 
impracticable to seek a solution of an immediately 
urgent problem in the erection of Indian textile factones, 
for the Indian machme industry mil not for many 
generations be in a position to supply the home market 
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nantly against the Indian women who themselves 
remained idle and resigned to foreigners their pre- 
destined work ; he issued an appeal to prostitutes, askmg 
them to weave industriously for eight hours every day 
and thus make an honest and worthy existence possible 
for themselves. The spinning-wheel sigmfied to him 
the key to the true liberation of India, me only means 
fitted to restore the economic life of the country to fresh 
vigour. Therefore he would endure no mterference 
from people with other interests and rejected with 
indignant contempt the claims urged by foreign manu- 
facturers and Indian importers. 

Moreover, Gandhi looked on the resumption of the 
old home industry as the best way to unite the population 
now split into so many different creeds and castes. In' 
his opmion nothing could so rapidly unite India and 
adjust all religious and social differenses as the accept- 
ance of the spinning-wheel and khaddar as the privilege 
and duty of every single person. The union of the 
whole nation was to be most beautifully and effectively 
mamfested m the universal practice of hand-spmnmg 
and m the making and wearmg of khaddar* “For me 
the spmmng-wheel and khaddar are the symbols of all- 
Indian unity; therefore, I regard them as a national 
sacrairient.” 

But weavmg and spmnmg owed their religious utiport- 
ance m Gandhi’s eyes not least to the fact that they 
allied rich and poor, that everyone who devoted himself 
to this occupation of the poor put himself on a level 
with the poor, and thereby with all humamty. “ I 
cannot conceive any higher way of worshipping God 
than by* domg for the poor, m His name, the work they 
themselves do.” With rehgious enthusiasm he pro- 
claims that coarse khaddar is more precious to him than 
the finest Japanese silk, for through it he feels himself 
linked with his lowly and starvmg fellow countrymen. 
“ If we feel for the starving masses of India,” he wrote 
on one occasion, “ we must mtroduce the spinning- 
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the inmates whether the spmnmg-wheel has not brought 
joy to their homes ” 

But what influenced Gandhi most strongly m laying 
such stress on home mduatry was his hope that m this 
way the masses stagnatmg in idleness would be trained 
m new and useful employment ‘ Pohtical freedom has 
no meaning for the milhons if they do not know hou to 
employ their enforced idleness Eighty pen cent 

of the Indian population are compulsorily unemployed 
for half the year , they can only be helped by reviTing 
a trade that has fallen mto oblivion and makmg it a 
source of new mcome India must die of hunger so 
long as the people have no work to provide them with 
food ’ 

In his wanderings through the country Gandhi 
mevitably noticed agam and agam how the compulsory 
idleness andpoveftyof thepeople were graduallyproduc- 
mg distaste tor work He tells us that nalf-starved men 
apathetically refuse to do any work, m their laziness the^ 
would rather be shot than try to do anything This 
indolence,” cries Gandhi, “ is a greater evil for India 
even than drunkenness A drunken sot is prepared to 
work occasionally, he still retams some judgment, he 
has still feehngs and kmdhness But these moribund 
creatures who rqect all work are almost like animals 
Only spuming can free the people from this state of 
apathy and complete moral degeneration ’ 


X 

At the same time Gandhi regarded the spmnmg-w heel 
as a symbol of the ‘ dignity of labour, an avowal of the 
guilt of the rich against the poor To him weavmg and 
spimung siTOified a recognition of vital kinship wim the 
masses of the hungry and poor He inieighed indig- 
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nantly against the Indian women who themselves 
remained idle and resigned to foreigners their pre- 
destined work; he issued an appeal to prostitutes, asking 
them to weave industriously for eight hours every day 
and thus make an honest and worthy existence possible 
for themselves. The spinning-wheel signified to him • 
the key to the true liberation of India, the only means 
fitted to restore the economic life of the country to fresh 
vigour. Therefore he would endure no interference 
from people with other interests and rejected with 
indignant contempt the claims urged by foreign manu- 
facturers and Indian importers. 

Moreover, Gandhi looked on the resumption of the 
old home industry as the best way to unite the population 
now split into so many different creeds and castes. In' 
his opinion nothing could so rapidly unite India and 
adjust all religious and social differenses as the accept- 
ance of the spinning-wheel and khaddar as the pnvilege 
and duty of every single person. The union of the 
whole nation was to be most beautifully and effectively 
manifested in the universal practice of hand-spmmng 
and in the making and wearing of khaddar: “ For me 
the spinning-wheel and khaddar are the symbols of all- 
Indian imity; therefore, I regard them as a national 
sacrament.” 

But weaving and spinning owed their rdligious import- 
ance m Gandhi’s eyes not least to the fact that they 
allied rich and poor, that everyone who devoted himself 
to this occupation of the poor put himself on a level 
with the poor, and thereby with all humanity. “ I 
cannot conceive any higher way of worshippmg God 
than by* doing for the poor, in His name, the work they 
themselves do.” With religious enthusiasm he pro- 
claims that coarse khaddar is more precious to him than 
the finest Japanese silk, for through it he feels himself 
linked with his lowly and starvmg fellow countrymen. 

“ If we feel for the starvmg masses of India,” he wrote 
on one occasion, “ we must introduce the spmnmg- 
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wheel into their homes and spm daily as a sacrament 
If you have underatood the secret of the spinnmg-wheel, 
if you reall2e that it is a symbol of love for manlund, 
you will engage m no otoer outward activity For 
fcaddar to-day covers all who yesterday were nigh 
penshmg of starvation, it covers women who used to sit 
at home m idleness and demoralization, because no work 
called them from their homes ’ For this reason khaddar 
has become for Gandhi a truly sacred thing, so that he 
imagmes he can discern a soul m the material He once 
decHred to an English visitor that, if he succeeded m 
brmgmg the spinnmg-wheel into every cottage m India, 
he would be content with the result of his life , his other 
plans could, with God’s will, be earned out m another 
mcamation. 

Later, too, the spuming-wheel rcmamed his special 
concern ‘ I do not want Bombay to mourn over 
ray arrest,” he wrote from prison “ I would like 
Bombay to concentrate on the spmnmg-wheel 
The women of Bombay, if they really mean to do 
their share of the work, should religiously spm for a 
certam time every day for the sake of the country ” 
Kasturbai, the wife of the Mahatma, also declaM m a 
message to the Indian people that her husband’s last 
words before his arrest had been of khaddar, of all the 
pomts of his programme, the Mahatma set the highest 
value on the epiniung-wheel and khaddar, for the 
success of these would not only solve the economic 
problem for the Indian masses, but would also set free 
the country from its political bonds Gandhi wrote to 
his friends repeatedly from prison urging them to con- 
centrate all their energies on ^miung and weaving 
‘ We must believe heart and soul m the spinnmg-wheel ” 

From his conviction that India could only be restored 
to health by means of hand-woven khaddar, Gandhi 
finally arrived at the view that the wearing of foreign 
materials was a crane against national propertir, smcc 
It ivas the taste for foreign textiles that had dnven the 
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splnnlng-^^ heel out of India. “ It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain 
dealer, starve for want of custom Similarly^ it is smful 
for me to wear the latest finery of Regent Street when I 
know that if I had but worn the things woven by the 
neighbouring spinners and weavers, that would have 
clothed me and fed them. ... To import even an ell of 
foreign textiles into India is to snatch the bread from the 
mouth of a starving man.” 

Gandhi also drew attention to the fact that the use of 
factory goods is sinful because these are produced at 
starvation wages. Among the vows which each of 
Gandhi’s followeis has to take is also included one 
forbidding the use of anything which involves any sort 
of cheating. In Gandhi’s view this command by itself 
is enough to make the use of foreign cloth impossible, 
for it is, according to him, the produQt of exploitation 
and poverty, manufactured at the expense of the 
European proletariat, who are cheated of the fruit of 
their labour. 

So Gandhi demanded that materials imported from 
abroad should not only be rejected, but destroyed, given 
to the flames. Through this burning of cloth, the 
sins connected with it were to be symbolically de- 
stroyed: “If we are satisfied that we erred in making 
use of foreign cloth, that we have done an immense 
injury to India, that we have all but destroyed the race of 
weavers, cloth stained with such sin is only fit to be 
burned ” 

But Gandhi at the same time regarded the destruction 
of foreign materials as the quickest method of encourag- 
ing the production of home-woven khaddar. When he 
was reproached by many important men, Rabmdranath 
Tagore for example, or his best friend, C. F. Andrews, 
who frankly declared that they could not understand 
what advantage it could be to the nation to bum valuable 
materials, Gandhi in justification developed his “ ethics 
of destmction.” This answer, perhaps more than any 
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other utterance of the Mahatma, reveals to us hia 
peculiar and profound realm of thought First he pro- 
tested agamst the assumption that the burning of doth 
was an erroression of feelmgs of hostihty towards 
England ‘ The idea of bummg foreign materials 
sprmgs not from hate, but from repentance of our past 
sms In bummg foreign cloths we are bummg our 
taste for foreign finenes The motive was to punish 
ourselves and not the foreigner Thus the boycott and 
burning of foreign textiles has nothmg to do with race 
hatred of England India cherishes no such hate and 
does not even feel it ” 

Gandhi further opposed the assumption that it was 
a general boycott of all foreign goods “ India does not 
wish to shut herself out of mtemational commerce 
ThmCT other than cloth which can be better made out- 
side India she must gratefully receive I would eidude 
only those foreign goods the import of which is mpmous 
to national property, a distmcUon of great importance 
Satan’s snares are most subtly laid, and they are the 
most temptmg when the dividing line be t w een right and 
wrong IS so thm as to bo imperceptible But me Ime 
15 there all the same, ngid and inflexible ’ 

The Swadeshi advocated by Gandhi, the economic 
mdepcndence of India, thus difFers to a considerable 
extent from the weapon of the boycott familiar to the 
European Swadeshi is rather an almost rehgious 
conception, which does not egress revengeful feelmg, 
but aims at advancing the welfare of India IVhen the 
pyramids of valuable material and clothes went up m 
il^es armd the jubilation of Gandhi’s followers, it was, 
as he himself solemnly declared, not a mmabol of hatred 
for the foreigner but rather a symbol of India’s repent- 
ance for her omi sms 

When Rabindranath Tagore and many others re- 
proached Gandhi for not hanng distributed the valuable 
materials among the poor instead of burning them, ho 
replied to this apparently humane counsel m words which 
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again reveal his deep social and religious feeling: “ I 
must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
they do not need instead of giving them th^ work they 
sorely need. . . . The ill-clad or the naked millions of 
India need no charity, but work. Have not the poor 
any feeling of self-respect and patriotism ? Is the gospel , 
of Swadeshi only for the well-to-do ? ” 

“ It; would have been a crime,” he replied on another 
occasion to remonstrances of the same kind, “ to have 
given such things to the poor. ... Just imagine the poor 
people wearing the richest silks. . . . The fact is that the 
majority of the articles burnt had no relation with the 
life of the poor. The dress of the middle classes had 
undergone such a transformation that it was not fit to be 
given to poor people. It would have been like givmg 
discarded costly toilet brushes to them. I hope, there- 
fore, that the burning process will continue and spread 
from one end of India to the other, and not stop till 
every article of foreign clothing has been reduced to 
ashes or sent out of India.” 

Gandhi’s championing of the spinning-wheel and, m 
particular, the bummg of foreign materials at his 
mstigation, gave rise, as already mentioned, to almost 
umversal opposition. Even men who, like Remain 
Rolland, held up to admiration the personality and 
influence of the Mahatma, could not refrain from criticiz- 
ing him gently on this point But if one compares 
Gandhi’s procedure with Lenin’s attempt to transform 
in a night an agricultural country, in which industry was 
but slightly developed, into an mdustrial state of the 
most modern kind, Gandhi’s ideas suddenly appear in 
quite a different light. Although he himself never gave 
concrete form to this idea, it nevertheless appears that 
Gandhi through his emotions had a more correct under- 
standing of the economic laws of Marxism than Lenm, 
in refusing to try to industrialize India by artificial 
means. If, as has already been pointed out, Lenm’s 
revolutionary jerk,” his attempt to try to jump over a 
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whole epoch m the economic development of his country, 
must be called an emanation cf romantic optimism, 
Gandhi, oh the contrary, hj his advocacy of mediaeval 
home industry, which at mat blush sounds romantic 
proved himself the more sober practical pohtiaan 
It would, therefore, be mute wrong to judre Gandhi’s 
movement by the standard of Western capitahst culture 
When Gandhi tried to bring ecnnormc rehef to his 
distressed country he could not look for this rehef to 
mechanized mdustry, which was Btdl almost completely 
undeveloped, and could not for a long time to come be 
anythmg but an insignificant forei^ element m India 
To be successful he had to direct his efforts rather to the 
revival of the prematurely crushed, humblest form of 
mdustnahsm, to the creation of that home mdustry 
which, m accxirdance with the laws of economic evolu- 
tion, must follow on the purely agncultuial ^tem 
While thus the violent mdustnahzation of Russia, 
attempted by Lenm, artificially mterfered with the 
economic position of the country, the khaddar move- 
ment of Gandhi m India was much more m harmony 
mth the existm^ economic situation. 

From this pomt of view Gandhi’s action, his bitter 
fight against the transplantation of mdustry to India and 
even against mdustnalism m general, whiti at first sight 
seems utteriy absurd to the European, becomes more 
comprehensible Even if this hostihty to the tnachme 
mainly makes use of ethical and rehgious arguments, 
nevertheless it contains a core of sober truth from the 
national and econotmc pomt of view In the econonuc 
posiOon of India at the present moment industrialization 
might m fact be more of a cuise than a blessing • 

It 18 most mterestmg m this connection to note the 
great difference between the methods of Lemn and 
Gandhi ’The pursuit of one and the same aim led 
Lenm to an almost rehgious exaggeration of the value 
of the machine, whereas it brought Gandhi almost in 
the veiy same jears, to the opposite extreme, to a kind 
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of “ machine storming.” In both cases, in Russia as 
well as in India, it is a question of the reaction of the 
East to influences coming from the West; but the 
attitude of the two great national leaders to this inruption 
of Western civilization was diametrically opposed. 

With regard to the particular point of Gandhi’s » 
machine UTeckmg,” a new light has been thrown by 
the extraordinarily pertinent observations of the 
well-known Austrian socialist, Julius Braunthal, m his 
work, Mahatma Gandhi mid Indiens Revolution. Braun- 
thal, for the first time I think, has drawm attention to the 
very remarkable parallels between Gandhi and the 
English factory worker Ned Lud, and indeed the 
analogies between the Luddite movement and Gandhi’s 
are sufficiently striking. But whereas Lud’s movement, 
which began in Nottingham m the year 1811, led to 
bloody outrages and many executions, without having 
any permanent success, Gandhi’s fight against machine 
industry has, by bloodless methods, had important 
effects on social conditions in India. In this connection 
it may be recalled that the Luddite movement was 
publicly supported by no less a personage than Lord 
Byron. Lord Byron’s first speech in the Upper House 
was devoted to opposing the drastic emergency legisla- 
tion drawn up against the Luddites. 


XI 

Gandhi’s efforts are directed not only against the 
industnal manufacture of textiles, but ultimately against 
all industry, against machinery as a whole; but here, 
too, his views are more in accordance with the specific 
position of India than might appear at first. On the 
other hand, it is not to be wondered at that his hostility 
to machmery frequently met with the most violent 
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opposition, and that it has called forth the moat lively 
protests even from many of hia own countrymen 
Sankara Nalr, for example, declares m a polemical work 
that Gandhi obnously does not understand the necessity 
of encouragme Indian mdustry, not only m order to 
satisfy the ne^ of the people, but also to qualify India 
for competition with English mdustry, which is an 
absolutefy necessary condipon for the economic cinde- 

C dence of India " If Gandhi had only apphed half 
energies,” s^ Sankara Nair, ‘ to unprovmg the 
position of the Indian mduatnal proletariat, he could 
have done away with many of the evils for the sake of 
which he wants to destroy all machmery and all mdustry 
Under the away of emotional considerations he was led 
to advocatmg the spmnmg-wheel for India, this may 
be qmte uaeml m itself, but it will never be able to be a 
substitute for maehme production ” 

But how mconclusive these objections are at bottom 
may perhaps be seen most clearly from the views of 
Julius Braunthal, to which reference has already been 
made Braunthal, m his study of Gandhi, has grasped 
with far-seemg clearness Gandhi’s great importance for 
the soaal development of India Braunthal starts from 
the correct assumption, that m order to grasp and judge 
Gandhi s movement, it must be treated m its analogy 
with the miUal stages of European socialism 'What the 
West may regard as conservative and reactionary m 
Gandhi s ideas is, m the conditions prevailmg m India, 
the only possible preparation for the soaal revolution 
‘ The Ocadental,’’ says Braunthal, “ may call it the 
attempt of a petit bourgeon reactionary, and it even 
appears as such if objectively regarded from li more 
advanced histoncal stage , but if it is looked at from the 
angle of the peculiar histoncal development and the 
social and econormc condibons of India, this rebelhon 
against capitalism assumes greater revolutionary sig- 
nificance than, say, the rebelhon of the Luddites against 
machmery Luddism was without doubt an aberration 
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in the class war of the proletariat, but it was an inevitable 
and to some extent nccessai^^ aberration, which was 
overcome by the modern knowledge of tlte nature of 
machiner} which increased simultaneously wnth the 
rapid development of capitalism and the quick absorp- 
tion of superfluous labour. ... It requires time and , 
experience before the worker learns to distinguish 
between machiner}^ and its capitalist employment and 
to transfer his attacks from the material means of pro- 
duction to the form of exploitation by society.” 

For a complete understanding of the Gandhi problem 
very careful attention should be given to Braunthal’s 
observation that English capitalism, in ruthless pursuit 
of its own interests, persistently and deliberately ruined 
the old indigenous Indian home industry without 
affording the population, .wEich it robbed of its former 
means of livelihood, the only possible compensation by 
means of properly introduced, industrial mass produc- 
tion. 

Because it seemed expedient to English capitalism to 
use India merely as a source of raw^ matcnals and a 
market for finished goods, the Indian home industry 
w^as sjslcmatically crushed, cotton plantations were 
introduced in large areas hitherto devoted to rice- 
growmg, and successful efforts w’crc made to accustom 
the Indian population to the use of English textiles, and 
thus to drive out home w^eaving from India. In this 
w'ay European industry ruined millions of bandw'orkers 
and reduced to poverty countless millions of small 
peasants and tenants of tiny plots of land, who had 
previously lived for six months of the year on their work 
at the apinning-wheel, without opening up to them any 
other possibilities of work 

” The hatred of machinery,” says Braunthal, “ the 
hatred of capitalism, which burns so strongly in Gandhi, 
is the reflection of the hate of millions of Indian peasants 
and handworkers, whose traditional basis of existence 
was completely destroyed by capitalism and w^ho were 
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excluded from the possibflily of existence on a capitalist 
basis as a factory proletariat It is the cry of the Luddites 
ivhich wm^ Gandbi’a breast, tvhen he condemns 
capitalism, the capitalist are, and modem avilization as 
a monstrous depravity, a black age of darkness ’ 

The correctness of this mterpretation may be seen 
from Gandhi’s own views on mdustnahsm and the 
machine, and also from a research mto the impressions 
which created this hatred of machmery m him When 
Gandhi was staym^ m England m 1908 the gi^t pohtical 
campaign of the Liberals and the Labour Party against 
capitalism was being waged Lloyd George was just 
about to start hia great land campaign, and he was 
imsparmg m his disclosure of all the abuses which 
existed in large scale industry Gandhi thus received a 
terrible impression of the position of the wage worker 
and of the exploitation of the proletariat practised m 
English factories When he returned to Inoia he found 
similar conditions there, too, m the mdustnal distncts, 
and saw how Indian labour was shamelessly exploited 
in the big factories He was bound, therefore to 
recognize that the introduction of machmery had not 
only not improved the position of the Indian worker, 
but had actually made it worse, and that the compulsion 
to work for wages had caught the women and children 
too It must not be forgotten that at that time, nearly 
twenty years ago, the econoimc position of the English 
proletariat itself was considerably more unfavourable 
than It 18 at the present day, to say nothmg of the situation 
m India, where there were no trade union organizations 
to protect the workers 

Gandhi, therefore, saw everywhere only the abuse of 
machmerj, and the enslaving of the masses m the 
interest of a few employers which mdustnalism had 
brought about The “ machme wreckmg,” the “ Lud- 
dism^’ of Gandhi, therefore, like all his other doctrmes 
was the result of personal expenence, of a deep social 
feeling, of sympath} with the exploited In attacking 
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machincr}' Gandhi is protesting against its abuse: this 
\vas the only form in which Western European industrial- 
ism presented itself to him, » 

In a conversation with Ramahandran, Tagore’s 
disciple, on Ramahandran 's asking him whether he 
opposed all machiner}' in principle, Gandhi replied. 
" How could that be possible? I know that my own 
body, is nothing but an extraordinarily delicately con- 
structed machine. The spinning-wheel is also a machine, 
and so is every toothpick even. I am not fighting 
machine!*}' as such, but the madness of thinking that 
machiner}' saves labour. Men ‘ save labour ’ until 
thousands of tlicm arc w ithout w ork and die of hunger on 
the streets. I w'ant to secure employment and livelihood 
not only to part of tlic human race, but for all, I wull not 
have the enrichment of a few at the expense of the 
community. At present the machine is helping a small 
minority to live on the exploitation of the masses. The 
motive force of this minority is not humanity and love 
of their kind, but greed and avarice. This state of things 
1 am attacking with all my might ” 

For Gandhi the human being remains the only thing 
of importance: “ Machinery must not strive to cnpple 
and stunt human limbs. It must one day cease at last 
to be a mere tool of acquisitiveness : then the workers 
wall no longer be overstrained and the machine will be a 
blessing instead of a danger. I am aiming at a change 
in w'orlang conditions of such a kind that the mad race 
for money will come to an end, and the worker will not 
only be adequately paid but will also find work which is 
something more than mere slavery On those conditions 
machinery might be as usefiil for the men and women 
who work it as for the State w'hich possesses it Once 
the mad race has ceased the worker will also be able 
to lead a free life under fitting conditions.” 

It is amazing how closely these words of Gandhi, the 
machine stormer, who is decried as a reactionary, 
resemble a statement of Karl Marx, also dealing with 
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capitalistic working methods “ In itself,” writes Marc, 
‘ machmery shortens working hours, but as used by the 
capitalist lb lengthens the working day, in itself it 
hghtens work, as used hy the capitohst it mcreases the 
intensity of the work , in itself it is a victory of man over 
the forces of nature, as used by the capitalist it mcreases 
the wealth of the producers, as used hy the capitalist 
It impoverishes those who serve it 

Gmidhi, therefore, rqects machmery only because, 
instead of savmg the work of the mdividual and allevi- 
atmg conditions of life for the commumty, it is now 
useml only to a mmonty of rich men, and inflicts infimte 
harm on Ae workmg masses And as m Gandhi’s eyes 
benefit or mjury to the masses, to the poor and needy, is 
the sole criterion for judgmg every institution, this 
recognition of the fatal efi^ of mdustnalism on the 
masses leads him to reject machmeiy 
He expressly excludes from his anathe m a certam 
products of European mdustiy, the sewing machme for 
example, on the ground that the sewing machine sprang 
from an ongmal need to help humamty But behmd 
this declaration perhaps lurks the unconsaous knowledge 
that the sewing machme is a tool of home mdustry 
and thus a valuable aid to the economic existence for 
which Gandhi is striving He would banish from the 
country all other machmes which do not directly serve 
to help the poor people of India and support them m 
their struggle for existence, he regards such machmes 
as the works of Satan Gandhi looks on the great 
maionty of all machme products as entirely unnecessary 
and even harmful To the objection that India, if she 
herself has no factories, must import innumerable 
commodities, he rephes that this idea is entirely wrong 
India m earher times managed to do without these 
industrial products and can do so agam As long as 
we cannot make pins without machmery, so long willue 
do without them The tinsel splendour of glas^are ive 
will have nothing to do with, and we will make wicks. 
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as of old, with home-grown cotton, and use hand-made 
earthem saucers for lamps.” 

For the same reasons Gandhi is opposed *to railways, 
electric tramways, and all modem means of transport; 
in his opinion these do not satisfy any genuine need: 
“ What IS the good of covering great stretches of ground 
at high speed ? ” he asks. “ All these things only seem 
necessary to the European because he is caught in the 
snares of modern civilization. Machinery is like a 
snake hole which may contain from one to a hundred 
snakes. . . . Where there is machineiy there are large 
cities, and where there are large cities there are tramcars 
and railways, and there only does one see electric light.” 

All these means of transport seem to Gandhi to be 
contrary to the onginal destiny of the human race: 

Man is so made by nature as to require him to restrict 
his movements as far as his hands andfeet will take him. 
If we did not msh about from place to place by means 
of railways and such other maddemng conveniences, 
much of the confusion that arises would be obviated. 
Our difficulties are of our own creation. . . . God gifted 
man vdth intellect so that he might know his Maker. 
Man abused it so that he might forget his Maker. Man 
is so constructed that he can only help his immediate 
neighbours ; but in his conceit he pretends to have dis- 
covered that he must with his body serve every individual 
in the universe. Thus man is utterly confounded. 
Railways are a most dangerous institution. Man by 
their means is getting farther and farther away from his 
Maker.” 

Gandhi has the happy state of things in India in old 
days ill his mind when he protests against Western 
innovations He cries in despair that India was once 
the abode of the gods, but now it is impossible to con- 
ceive gods inhabiting a land which is made hideous by 
the smoke and din of mill-chimneys, and whose road- 
ways are traversed by “ rushing engines.” 

Both the opponents and the supporters of theMahatma 
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have tned again and again to show him the inner 
mconsistencies of his hosuhty to tnachmeiy In his 
pamphlet, Indian Home Ride, he deals with all these 
objections m the form of an imaginary dialogue When 
the fictitioiis ‘ reader ” aslta how Gandhi squares his 
attitude with the fact that his own doctrmes are prmted 
and circulated by means of maehmery, the editor,” 
that IS Gandhi himself, rephes “ This is one of those 
instances which demonstrate that sometimes poison is 
used to lull poison The circulation of my ideas by 
means of maehmery thus will not be a good jximt 
regardmg maehmery As it expires, the maehmery, as 
It were, says to us ‘ Beware and avoid me You will 
derive no benefit from me ’ ” 

The spiritual and rehgious side of Gandhi’s hostile 
attitude to the machine is revealed m the conversation 
of the Mahatma with Ramahandran already referred to 
When the visitor asked where the exceptions made by 
Gandhi were to end, whether the bicycle and the motor- 
car, as well as the spmnmg-wheel and the sewmg- 
machme, were to be excluded from his ban, Gandhi 
rephed “ No For the bicycle and the motor-car do not 
satisfy the ongmal needs of man In obedience to 
the idea, I might mdeed exclude all maehmery altogether, 
as I might also rqect this body of mme, which is a 
hmdrance to the ovation and liberation of the soul 
From this pomt of view I reject all machinery Never- 
theless, there will always be machmes, because these, 
nke the human body, are mdispensable As I have said 
already, the body is the most perfect machme , but it, too, 
must be rejected, smee it hmders the free flight of the 
soul ’ 
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* 

Gandhi’s hostilit}^ to machmer}' is, however, only pait 
of his great fight against the materialistic civilization of 
the West in general. With the machine Gandhi also 
rejects the whole world which is bound up with it, as he 
saw it in all its European manifestations. While so 
many people in India expected penetration by Western 
civilization to make the trade and industry of the country 
flourish and to increase its .wealth, Gandhi resisted this 
economic evolution towards a capitalist system with all 
his power. What he was striving for in India was not 
greater riches for the few, but work and bread for the 
many. 

For him the touchstone of a really well ordered society 
vas not the amount of wealth concfyntrated in a few 
hands, but the security of livelihood for every individual 
in the great mass of the people : “ The test of orderliness 
in a country,” he wrote once, “ is not the number of 
millionaires it owns, but the absence of starvation among 
its masses.” 

At the same time he tried to show the senselessness of 
all so-called “ techmeal achievements ” and the worth- 
lessness of the much extolled European civilization: 
“ The people of Europe to-day live in better built 
houses than they did a hundred years ago. Formerly 
they wore skins, and used as their weapons spears. Now 
they wear long trousers, and for embellishing their 
bodies they wear a variety of clothing, and instead of 
spears they carry with them revolvers containing five 
or more chambers. . . . Formerly in Europe people 
ploughed their lands mainly by manual labour. Now 
one man can plough a vast tract by means of steam 
engines and can thus amass great wealth. Formerly the 
fewest men wrote books that were most valuable. Now 
anybody writes and prints anything he likes and poisons 
other people’s minds. . . . Formerly when people 
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wanted to light with one another they measured between 
them their^odily strength, now it is possible to take 
away thousands of lives by one man workmg behind a 
gun from a hdl This is civilization Formerly men 
worked m the open air only so much as they liked Now 
thousands of workmen meet together and, for the sake 
of mamtenance, work m factories They are obhged to 
work, at the risk of their hves, at most dangerous otcupa- 
tions for the sake of milhonaires Formerly people 
had two or three meals consisting of home-made bread 
and vegetables, now they require somethmg to eat 
every two hours, so that they have hardly leisure for 
anytiung else ” 

in Gandhi’s view the Western nations are groaning 
under compulsory labour for the new god, matenahsm, 
which stunts their moral growth, Europe no longer 
worships any god but Mammon and measures its so- 
called progress in pounds, shillings, and pence Gandhi 
tried to show m a wide histoncw survey how national- 
istic cultures had always led to the rum of great nations , 
he ates Rome Egypt, and, lastly, the present age and 
the world war “Tne world war has shown, as nothmg 
else has, the satamc nature that dominates Europe to-day 
Every canon of pubhc morahty haa been broken by the 
victors m the name of virtue No he haa been con- 
sidered too foul to be uttered But the cause of all 
these cnmcs is crass materialism ” 

India must, accordmg to Gandhi, make every effort to 
get free as far as she can of the influence of matenahaUc 
avihzation, and not only not encourage capitalism on 
the Western model, but even hmder it with all her 
strength He rightly says that it would be infpossible 
to amass American nches and at the same time avoid 
Amencan methods " It would be foolish to assume 
that an Indian Rodiefeller would be better than the 
Amencan one ” 

Independence of Europe, to which Gandhi aspires for 
India, IS, therefore, not a mere political autonomy, but 
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rather a complete severance from the whole world of 
Western conceptions and ideas. He has declared more 
than once that he can see no advantage worth mention- 
ing in replacing the present English Government by an 
Indian Government with English principles and methods 
Gandhi desires not only the political independence of 
India, but its complete detachment from European 
civilization. 

So he directs his attack against all the institutions, 
vocations, and professions which serve as supports for 
the gradual Europeanization of the whole of India. 
But his chief attack is directed against the European 
system of Government, against parliamentarianism : 
“ Parliament has never yet of its own accord done a 
single good thing; hence I have compared it to a sterile 
woman. . . , Parliament is simply a costly toy of the 
nation.” On the strength of this cemviction Gandhi 
asked his followers to boycott the Assembly of the Indian 
Council, because, unlike many of his countrymen, he 
was unable to regard this body created by England as a 
useful institution. 

This rejection of the democratic form of Govern- 
ment is also found in Tolstoi: “ To ask me for my 
opinion on parliamentarianism,” he said once to 
his disciple Semeonov, “ is like asking the Pope or a 
monk for advice on the regulation of prostitution. 
Herzen believed that if men would only devote a 
hundredth part of the energy wasted on political revolu- 
tions to the perfecting of their own nature, they could 
reach incomparably greater heights. Everything de- 
pends on the world’s not turning away from the laws 
of God.V 

Gandhi has also expressed himself as most decidedly 
opposed to the law courts; he regards this institution 
as an instrument of foreign rule forced on the Indians, 
a contrivance of “ satanic civilization ” In the same 
way he opposed lawyers, bemg convinced that courts 
and lawyers merely brmg confusion mto the life of the 
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increase disputes, and complicate the relations 
between man and man 

Gandhi rqects with special vehemence the profession 
of medicme and the institution of hospitals he has 
devoted a special bulky work to this sulnect, a book 
wluch IS bound to amaze the European reader In it he 
declares that “ medical saenpe is the concentrated 
essence of black magic Quackery is infimtely preferable 
to what passes for high medical skill ” He regards 
hospitals as institutions of the devd and the takmg of 
medicme as the greatest sin a man can comnut In his 
Glade to Health he states on this subject 

‘ We labour under the fatal delusion that no disease 
can be cured without medicme This has been respons- 
ible for more mischief to mankmd than any other evil 
It IS of course necessary that our diseases should be 
cured, but they cannot be cured by medicine Not only 
are medicmes merely useless, but at times even positively 
harmful For a diseased man to take drugs and medi- 
cmes would be as foolish as to tty to cover up the filth 
that has accumulated in the inside of a house 
Illness or disease is only Nature's warning that filth 
has accumulated in some portion or other of the 
body, and it would surely be the part of wisdom to 
allow Nature to remove the filth instead of coveting 
It up with the help of medicmes Those who take 
medicmes ate really rendenng the task of Nature 
doubly difficult ’’ 

Apart from these doubts of the practical effiaency of 
the art of medicme, which are to be eiqilamed by his 
utterly inadequate knowledge of the nature and methods 
of modem medical saence, Gandhi has als6 moral 
objection to the healmg of sickness m general In his 
view, the hope of always escapmg from all the conse- 
quences of dissipation and a wrong way of hvmg by 
means of medicme, causes men to plunge afresh into 
1 ice and am “ Hospitals are institutions for the propa- 
gation of sm , they sMuce men mto paying less attention 
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to the warnings of their bodies, and giving themselves 
up more and more to a life of vice.” 

Gandhi wants to cure all ailments by spirftual means. 
His most bitter reproach against Western medicine is 
that it occupies itself exclusively with the body and 
completely neglects the soul. “ I would urge the 
students and professors,” he said once m the course of 
an address, “ to investigate the laws governing the health 
of the spirit, and they will find that they will yield 
startling results even with reference to the cure of the 
body. The man who lives in the proper spint need 
never get ill. But because modem medical science 
entirely ignores this permanent spiritual element, its 
activities are too restricted to achieve real and permanent 
success.” 

Here, too, Gandhi’s views are in toueh with those of 
Tolstoi: Tolstoi’s hitherto unpublished diaries contain 
Thoughts on medicine and doctors,” which are 
stnldngly in line with Gandhi’s expressed views.^ 

“It is a curious thing,” remarks Tolstoi, in these 
diaries, “ that such necessary and beautiful things as 
bread, fruit, glass, and iron cost so little, while men pay 
untold sums for the quite unnecessary and often even 
harmful activities of lawyers and doctors. . . . The art 
of healing as practised to-day hardly does more good 
than harm or rather the other way about. . . . The sick 
man does not know that his life depends on spiritual 
conditions which are not subject to tne laws of matter ; 
instead of seeking for help m the spiritual source of the 
world and the soul, he prefers to seek it in a living man, 
a wonder worker, prophet, or doctor. . . . To-day the 
peculianbut very widespread idea prevails that medicine 
is useful to life and that its practice is in itself a good 
work. No such thing exists as good works, there are 
only good intentions. You can lessen human suffering 
and be of service to life in a thousand ways, even without 
medicine. . . ” 

^ Cf. also Der Unbekamte Tolstoi, by Rene Fulop-Miller 
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Among the resources of European civilization that 
must be opposed Gandhi also mcludes schools, at least 
m the fond m which the English have mtroduced them 
m India To understand Gandhi’s attitude to the 
educational problem correctly, wc must keep m nund 
the fact that the English schools m the Indian nties 
have for long been brcedmg an educated proletariat of a 
highly undesirable kmd, lacking any real ties with their 
own people, and detadied bom their own soil, who 
scramble m the most uncdifymg fashion after employ- 
ment m the few mtellectual occupations Nothmg but 
these senous results of the European educational system 
can explam Gandhi s desire to nme education a pnvilege 
of the higher castes and to deprive the lowest classes of 
any education at all He considers that education as 
carried on m India at the present time consists of nothing 
but the instruction of the children m readmg, wntmg, 
and anthmeUc, and that this is calculated merely to 
make the simple Indian peasant dissatisfied with his lot 
Gandhi s most bitter opponent m India, Sankara Nair, 
sees a dangerous reactionary element m this attitude 
‘ The educational system advocated by Gandhi,” he 
says m one of his poleimcal wntmgs, “ has for long been 
practically tested m India, it has created m Hmdus and 
Mohammedans a spint calculated to produce the sharp- 
est divTsion between the creeds Not content with this. 
It has separated the Brahmans from the non-Brahmans, 
and the caste Hmdus from the Hmdus without caste 
Gandhi wishes to keep all education from the masses, 
because he wants each class to be resigned to its lot and 
satisfied with its present position so that the lower castes 
nw conlmue to be the slaves of the higher ” 

Gandhi attempted to defend himself against these 
charges and to prove that the national education given 
m India to-day is of no value and even harmful ‘°It is 
not through the text-books that a lad learns what is 
right and what is wrong m the home The higher 
he goes the farther he is removed from his home His 
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own civilization is represented to him as imbecile, 
barbarous, superstitious, and useless for all practical 

purposes If I had my way I would certamly destroy 

the majonty of the present text-books, and cause to be 
WTitten text-books which have a beanng on and corre- 
spondence with the home life, so that a boy as he learns 
may react upon his immediate surroundings. . . . Our 
children should not be so taught as to despise labour. 
There is no reason why a peasant’s son after having 
gone to a school should become useless, as he does be- 
come, as an agricultural labourer ... A word only on • 
the education of the heart. I do not believe that this 
can be imparted through books It can only be done 
through the living touch of the teacher. And who are 
the teachers in the pnmary and even secondarj’^ schools ? 

Are they men and women of faith and character? Have 
they themselves received the educatipn of the heart? 

Are they even expected to take care of the permanent 
element m the boys and girls placed under their charge ? 

Is not the method of engagmg teachers for lower schools 
an effective bar against character? . . . We know that 
the teachers m the primary schools are not selected for 
their patriotism. They only come who cannot find any 
other employment. . . 

“ My uncompromismg opposition to English as the 
medium of education has resulted m an unwarranted 
charge being levelled against me of bemg hostile to 
foreign culture or the learning of the English language. 

No reader of Yowig India could have missed the state- 
ment often made by me in these pages that I regard 
English as the language of international commerce and 
diplomacy, and, therefore, consider its knowledge on the 
part of some of us as essential. As it contains some of 
the richest treasures of thought and literature I would 
certainly encourage its careful study among those who 
have Imgmstic talents, and expect them to translate 
those treasures for the nation in its vernaculars. 

“ Nothing can be farther from my thoughts than that 

R 
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we should become exclusive and erect barriers But I 
do respectfully contend that an appreciation of other 
cultures can fitly follow, never precede, an appreciation 
and assimilation of our own ” 

Gandhi agam and again draws attention enthusiastic- 
ally to the supenonties of the old Indian culture He 
thinks that earher races knew that happmess was not a 
material but a spmtual state He is never tinal of 
extolling old times and their way of life ‘ When there 
was no rapid locomotion teachers and preachers went on 
foot from one end of the country to the other, braving 
all dangers not for recruiting their health (though that 
followed from their tramps) but for the sake of humamty 
Each one followed hia own occupation or trade, and 
received a suitable wage for his work It is not as if we 
did not know how to mvent technical contrivances 1 
But our forefathers knew well that if we gave our 
attention to such thmgs we were bound to become the 
slaves of machmetr Therefore they wisely deaded 
that we should only perform the work which we can 
accomplish witli our l^ds and feet They recognized 
that large towns are a danger and a useless evil, and so 
diCT remained contentedly m their httle villages ” 
Gandhi shows how India for thousands of years was 
the only country to maintam unshaken its wise traditions 
and institutions while everythmg else m the world was 
transient From ^te pnmitive times India has been 
able to cultivate self-control and knowledge of happmess 
“We hai c nothmg to learn from the wreigner The 
traditional old impl^ents, the plough and the spuming- 
wheel, have made our wisdom and welfare We must 
gradually return to the old simpliatyl Let eteryone 
proceed to set a good example I ” 
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But not all his countrymen were prepared to respond 
to his appeal. Many of them regarded this fight of the 
Mahatma against Western culture rather as a grave 
danger for the further development of India. He was 
reproached with obstinate conservatism, with standmg 
m the way of all reforms, for which the best representa- 
tives of India have long been working in peacefiil agree- 
ment with the English Government. “ The success of 
Gandhi,” exclaims Sankara Nair, “ v/ould be the 
success of the forces of reaction in their attempt to 
attam what they call national mdependence, which in 
reality means their sole dommion! ” 

Rabindranath Tagore, too, India’s greatest poet, 
blamed Gandhi and said that his attempt to divide India 
from the West was spiritual smcide. “ The Occident 
has a great mission to fulfil for man and humanity , it is 
wrong to try to cut ourselves off from it by artificial 
means No nation can work out its salvation by detach- 
ing itself from the others. It is not possible to base the 
freedom and mdependence of India on the rejection of 
everything foreign.” 

Far from wishing to deny his conservatism, Gandhi 
insists on maintaimng that this strict preservation of 
traditional Indian custom is the only possible way to 
make the country free and happy again. He does, it is 
true, declare m his reply to Tagore that he, too, loves fresh 
air and does not “ want his house to be walled in on all 
sides and his wmdows to be stuffed.” But no foreign 
culture ^:an tear him from his native soil . “ It is my 
firm conviction that no culture can show such rich 
treasures as ours. . . . What we have tried and found to 
be genume on the anvil of experience, we refuse to 
change. In this steadfastness lies India’s strength, it is 
the sheet anchor of her hope ” 

What gives Indian culture particular value in Gandhi’s 
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we should become exclusive and erect bamers But I 
do respectfully contend that an appreciation of other 
cultures can fely follow, never precede, an appreciation 
and aEsimilation of our own ” 

Gandhi agam and agam draws attention enthusiastic- 
ally' to the supenonties of the old Indian culture He 
thioVs that earlier races knew that happmeas was not a 
material but a spiritual state He is never tm^i of 
extolhng old tunes and their way of life ‘ When there 
was no rapid locomotion teachers and preachers went on 
foot from one end of the country to the other, braving 
all dangers not for recrmtmg their health (though that 
follow^ from their tramps) but for the sake of humamty 
Each one followed his own occupation or trade, and 
received a smtable wage for his work It is not as if we 
did not know how to mvent technical contrivances 1 
But our forefatbciB knew well that if we gave our 
attention to such things we were bound to be^me the 
slaves of machmeir Therefore they wisely decided 
that we should only perform the work which we can 
accomplish with our Imnds and feet They recognized 
that laige towns are a danger and a useless evil, and so 
thCT rertiamed contentedly m then httle villages ” 
Gandhi shows how India for thousands of years was 
the only country to raamtam unshaken its wise traditions 
and insUtutionB, while eveiythmg else m the world was 
transient From ^te primitive times India has been 
able to cultivate seli-eontiol and knowledge of happmess 
‘ We have nothmg to learn from the foreigner The 
traditional old impl^ents, the plough and the spinnmg- 
wheel, have made our wisdom and welfare We must 
gradually return to the old simphcityl Let eteryone 
proceed to set a good example 1 ” 
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How little bigotry there is in Gandhi’s religious 
opinions is best shown by the fact that he always avoids 
using the ordinary expression “ divine origin ” m con- 
nection with the Vedas and other Hindu writings. He 
explains this by saying that he regards not only the 
Vedas, but also the Bible, the Koran, and the Zend , 
Avesta as divinely inspired. But beyond this his faith 
in no way obliges him to regard every line of Holy 
Scripture as inspired by God, because in the course of 
time much in tliese books had become confused and 
distorted by wong interpretations. 1 

According to Gandhi, who is in agreement with 
Hindu doctrine, a true understanding of religious 
writings requires perfection in innocence {ahinisa), in 
truth {saiya)^ and in self control (branmacharya) 

“ Nevertheless no one must despair of the possibility of 
being able to grasp the nature of. religion, for the 
foundations of Hinduism are unchangeable and easy to 
understand.” 

In very beautiful, most arresting words, Gandhi con- 
fesses that he feels most profoundly drawn to the faith 
of his fathers, in spite of his clear insight into the many 
defects inherent m this creed: “ I can no more describe 
my feeling for Hmduism than for my own wife She 
moves me as no other w^oman m the world can Not 
that she has no faults I dare say she has many more 
than I see myself. But the feeling of an indissoluble 
bond IS there. Even so I feel for and about Hmdmsm 
vrith all Its faults and limitations. Nothmg elates me 
so much as the music of the Gita or the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas, the two books of Hinduism I may be said to 
know, t When I fancied I was taking my last breath the 
Gita was my solace. I know the vice that is going on 
to-day m all the Indian shrmes, but I love them in spite 
of their unspeakable failings I am a reformer through 
and through. But my zeal never takes me to the rejection 
of any of the essential things of Hinduism ...” 

This confidence in the wisdom of the customs 
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eyes is its rehgious basis , culture and pohtics are almost 
synonymous with rehgion m India This reverence of 
Gandhi’s is connectea not so much with the dogmas of 
the Hmdu creed as with the moral sentiment " which 
transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
which bmds one mdissolubly to the truth withm and 
which even purifies It is the permanent element m 
human nature which counts no cost too great m order 
to find full expression, and which leaves the soul utterly 
restless until it has found itself, known its Maker, and 
appreciated the true correspondence between the Maker 
and Itself ” 

Gandhi proclaims his pnde m bemg a Hmdu and 
confesses his faith m the Vedas, the Upanishads, and all 
that IS muted under the name of the Holy Scnptures 
He beheves m remcamation, m Vamashraina Dharma,^ 
‘ m the Btnct sense of the word,” and m the protection 
of the cow ‘ m a much larger sense than the popular ” 

We must bear m imnd in this connection that Gandhi 
IS by no means ignorant of the other great creeds , on the 
contrary, he made himself thorougUy familiar with the 
writings and doctnnes of Chnstiamty and Islam We 
know what a deep impression was made on him by the 
life and work of Christ, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount Nevertheless, he gently but deadedly rejected 
his friends’ many attempts to convert him, saymg that 
although he did not beheve that Hinduism m itself con- 
tamed more truth than Chnstiamty, for him personally 
the religion of his fathers was the b^t means for satisfy- 
mg bis mner needs ‘ My faith offers me all that is 
necessary for my mner development, for it teaches me 
to pray But I also pray that every one else may develop 
to the fullness of his bemg m his own religion, that the 
Christian may become a better Chns&n and the 
Mohammedan a better Mohammedan I am convmced 
that God wall one day ask us only what we are and what 
we do, not the name ive give to our being and domg ” 

1 The caste ayitcnc 
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be a sufficient reason for abolishing the system itself* 
I am certamly against any attempt at destroying the 
fundamental divisions The caste system ^s not based 
on inequality, there is no question of inferiority. . . . 
Social pressure and public opinion can be trusted to deal 
with the problem of the sub-castes ...” 

In Gandhi’s opimon the caste system, along with all 
the qther traditional religious and cultural rules, has 
preserved Hmduism from disintegration. Therefore 
all those who are trying to make fundamental changes m 
Indian conditions, through the introduction and propa- 
gation of modem civilization for example, seem to him 
to be eneimes and dangers to the nation 

His conviction of the satanic character ” of Euro- 
pean civilization, and of the superiority of Indian culture 
to all Western institutions, is so strong that he could 
even say that he himself preferred the defects m Indian 
culture to foreign mstitutions, because these defects 
were merely aberrations of a spirit m itself true and 
blessed, whereas the spirit of European cmlization was 
abhorrent m itself. 

No one knows, he declares, the faults of India better 
than he does, and no one has opposed them more 
strongly; nevertheless, he is convinced that Western 
civilization is godless, while Indian civilization is per- 
meated with faith m God “ 'S^ffioever really under- 
stands and loves India must cling to the culture of his 
country as a child clings to its mother’s breast ” 


• XIV 

All Gandhi’s sentiments are closely bound up with the 
traditions of his countr}^ Tins adherence to the old 
traditional thought of his race and the ancient doctnnes 
of his forefathers does not, however, spnng from an> 
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inhented from his forefathers leada Gandhi to support 
the maintenance of the caste system It is well known 
that geneially this caste system is regarded as the 
most dangerous and pernicious legacy which India 
has inhented from her past, Tagore shares this new 
and looks on this peculiar social order as the greatest 
enl existmg m India 

The Bengah poet has agam and agam pomted opt that 
the abohuon of caste is the first condition for the real 
liberation of India, for caste is the root of the weakness 
and all the social defects of India Tagore blames the 
Indian mteUigentsia because they have so litde under- 
standmg of the fnghtful consequences of this division 
mto castes, and, completely ignorant of true conditions, 
are still proud of this ‘ stillness of their social backbone ” 

But Gandhi recognizes the caste system m all its 
forms When it was proposed to him that caste should 
be abolished and replaced by the European class system, 
Gandhi answered that he regarded the law of heredity 
as an eternal law, and that any attempt to alter it must 
lead to utter confusion “ I can see a very great use m 
considenng a Brahman to be always a Brahman through- 
out his life It IS easy to imagme the mnumeiMle 
difficulties if one were to set up a court of punishments 
and rewards degradation and promotion If Hmdus 
beheve, as they must beheve, in rcmcamation and trans- 
migration, they must know that nature will without anj 
possibility of mistake, adjust the balance by degradmg 
a Brahman, if he nusbehaics himself, by remcamaUng 
him m a lower division and translatmg one who lives 
the life of a Brahman in his present incarnation to 
Brahmanhood m his next " ^ 

Gandhi, also it 13 true, confessed the necessity of 
improiements in existmg conditions He holds onlj 
the four mam castes to be 'Undamcntal, natural, and 
important, and energetically rapports the aboliuon of 
the innumerable sub-divisions m these four mam castes 
But the abuse of the sjatem docs not appear to lum to 
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be a sufficient reason for abolishing the system itself: 

I am certainly against any attempt at destroying the 
fundamental divisions The caste system ^s not based 
on inequality, there is no question of inferiority. . . . 
Social pressure and public opinion can be trusted to deal 
mth the problem of the sub-castes. ...” 

In Gandhi’s opinion the caste system, along with all 
the qther traditional religious and cultural rules, has 
preserved Hinduism from disintegration. Therefore 
all those who are trying to make fundamental changes m 
Indian conditions, tlirough the introduction and propa- 
gation of modem civilization for example, seem to him 
to be enemies and dangers to the nation. 

His conviction of the “ satanic character ” of Euro- 
pean civilization, and of the superiority of Indian culture 
to all Western institutions, is so strong that lie could 
even say that he himself preferred the defects in Indian 
culture to foreign institutions, because these defects 
were merely aberrations of a spirit in itself true and 
blessed, whereas the spirit of European civilization was 
abhorrent in itself 

No one knows, he declares, the faults of India better 
than he does, and no one has opposed them more 
strongly, nevertheless, he is convinced that Western 
civilization is godless, while Indian civilization is per- 
meated with faith in God “ Wlioever really under- 
stands and loves India must cling to the culture of his 
country as a child clings to its mother’s breast ” 


’ XIV 

All Gandhi’s sentiments are closely bound up with the 
traditions of his country. This adherence to the old 
traditional thought of his race and the ancient doctrines 
of his forefathers does not, however, spring from any 
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narrow-minded rationalism, but, on the contrary, from 
an all embracma pity and love His deep sympathy for 
aU suffenne and misery, as shown m his support of the 
poor and hunary his fight for the liberation of the 
panahs and for the rescue of women who are the 
victmis of vice, and also his campaign for the spmnmg- 
wheel and the freeing of India, are entirely rooted m the 
Hmduist faith For the core of that faith is the doctrme 
of Ahtma, non-kilhng, the love for all created thmgs 
Ahimsa 18 the great recogmtion that aU Irvmg thmgs 
find their highest meaning only m love, hate, lU-wifl, 
and cruelty are simply transgressions of the fundamental 
laws of nature, and to abandon oneself to such feelmgs 
18 to turn away from the dmne order of the world 
He who truly desires to practise Ahimsa must not anger 
anyone or wish him ill, not one who has offended him, 
not an enemy, nqt even a thief He must treat every 
livmg bemg with kmdness and goodwill, accept all 
malice qmeuy, and answer mjusbce with love 

True Ahn^ is, m fact, an unattainable state of per- 
fection, towards which humamty moves m gradual 
progress In our present state we are, accordmg to 
Hmdu doctnne, only partly human, the other part of 
us IS still anunal Ordy the concjuest of our lower 
instincts by love can slay the animal m us, an idea which 
IS symbolically indicated m the first song of the Bhag- 
avadgita Ahimsa, love for all creatures, however, 
embraces not only humanity, but all sub-human life. 
It includes serpents and wdd beasts If the purposes of 
the Creator were known to man he would understand 
that these beasts were not created to be the victims of 
our lust for destruction , 

The Shastras the ancient holy books of Hinduism, 
leach that i\ hoe\ er truly practises Ahimsa sees the ivorld 
at his feet As soon as we are able to change our inner 
nature the external u orld is changed at the same time, 
dangers cease foes are transformed mto fnends, nature 
Itself changes its essence In its positii-e form Ahimsa 
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thus signifies the victory over the world by love and 
conlpassion, the disarming of evil by good. 

The doctrine of Ahimsa is found in Buddhist as well 
as m Hindu scriptures. Buddhism also contains an 
unconditional, unlimited, and absolute prohibition of 
killing and also of the infliction of any kmd of pam. 
Buddfusm forbids, as Carl Friedrich Koeppen remarked 
in his time, plainly and without any exceptions all 
slaying “ not only of man but also of ammals,” and 
excepts no case in which this can be done without sm. 
Therefore it is written m the Buddhist texts also. 
“ There is no conceivable reason for which thou mayst 
take the life of any creature that breathes, neither 
because it is useful or harmful to you, neither at the 
command of a superior, nor from hunger or self-defence, 
although the gmlt may be lessened by such circumstances 
The only blood thou mayst shed is. thme own, if the 
giving up of thy life would save or rescue a fellow 
creature. And not only does he sin who himself lays 
his hand on a creature, but also he who orders the slay- 
ing, who looks on it with approval, who has mdirectiy 
caused it, or who benefits by it.” Buddha is also sup- 
posed to have stnctly forbidden his pupils to clothe 
themselves in silken stuffs or to wear shoes or sandals 
of leather, “ because such clothing is denved from the 
slaying of living beings.” Buddha himself also taught: 
“ Man shall overcome evil by good ” 

Ahimsa is observed with particular scrupulousness by 
the adherents of the Jam sect. To this sect Gandhi’s 
parents belonged and he himself was brought up on the 
strict pnnciples of the Jain religion, so that, as he has 
declared, from his earliest childhood he was tramed m 
the meaning of “ Ahimsa practice.” 

Later, when he became acquainted with other creeds 
as weU, he sought and always found m them the same 
commandment to love man and beast, the prohibition 
of slaying. “ I drew many of my convictions,” he 
himself writes, “ from Jam religious works, as I have 
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narrow-minded rationalism, but, on the contrary, from 
an all-embracmg pity and love Hia deep sympathy for 
all suffenng and misery, as shown m his support of the 
poor and hungry, hia fight for the bberation of the 
panahs and for the rescue of women who are the 
victims of vice and also his campaign for the spmnmg- 
wheel and the freemg of India, are entirely rooted m the 
Hmduist faith For the core of that faith is the doctnne 
of Ahttma, non-kiUmg, the love for all created things 
Ahimsa is the great recogmOon that all hvmg thmgs 
find thar lughest meaning only m love , hate, ill-will, 
and cruelty are simply transgressions of the fundamental 
laws of nature and to abandon oneself to such feehngs 
is to turn away from the divme order of the world 
He who truly desires to practise Ahimsa must not anger 
anyone or wish him dl, not one who has ofi’ended him, 
not an enemy, npt even a thief He must treat every 
living being with kmdness and goodwill, accept all 
malice quiedy, and answer mjustice with love 

True Ahimsa 15, m fact an unattainable state of per- 
fection, towards which humanity moves m gradual 
progress In our present state we are, according to 
Hindu doctnne, only partly human , the other part of 
us IS still animal Only the conquest of our lower 
instincts by love can slay the animal m us, an idea which 
IS symbohcally mdicated m the first song of the Bhag- 
avadgita Ahimsa love for all creattires, however, 
embraces not only humamty, but all sub-human life. 
It includes serpents and wild beasts If the purposes of 
the Creator were known to man he would understand 
that these beasts were not created to be the victims of 
our lust for destruction , 

The Shastras, the anaent holy books of Hinduism, 
leach that whoei er truly practises Ahimsa sees the world 
at his feet As soon as wc are able to change our inner 
nature the external world is changed at the same time, 
dangers cease, foes are transformed into fnends, nature 
Itself changes its essence In its positive form Ahimsa 
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thus signifies the victory over the world by love and 
conipassion, the disarming of evil by good. 

The doctrine of Ahimsa is found m Buddhist as well 
as m Hmdu scriptures Buddhism also contains an 
unconditional, unlimited, and absolute prohibition of 
killing and also of the infliction of any kind of pain. 
Buddtusm forbids, as Carl Fnednch Koeppen remarked 
m his time, plainly and without any exceptions all 
slaying “ not only of man but also of ammals,” and 
excepts no case in which this can be done without sin. 
Therefore it is written m the Buddhist texts also. 
“ There is no conceivable reason for which thou mayst 
take the life of any creature that breathes, neither 
because it is useful or harmful to you, neither at the 
command of a superior, nor from hunger or self-defence, 
although the guilt may be lessened by such circumstances 
The only blood thou mayst shed is. thine own, if the 
giving up of thy hfe would save or rescue a fellow 
creature. And not only does he sin who himself lays 
his hand on a creature, but also he who orders the slay- 
ing, who looks on it with approval, who has mdirectly 
caused it, or who benefits by it.” Buddha is also sup- 
posed to have strictly forbidden his pupils to clothe 
themselves in silken stuffs or to wear shoes or sandals 
of leather, “ because such clothing is derived from the 
slaymg of living bemgs.” Buddha himself also taught: 
“ Man shall overcome evil by good ” 

Ahimsa is observed with particular scrupulousness by 
the adherents of the Jam sect To this sect Gandhi’s 
parents belonged and he himself was brought up on the 
strict prmciples of the Jain religion, so that, as he has 
declared, from his earliest childhood he was tramed in 
the meaning of “ Ahimsa practice.” 

Later, when he became acquainted with other creeds 
as well, he sought and always found in them the same 
commandment to love man and beast, the prohibition 
of slaying. “ I drew many of my convictions,” he 
himself writes, “ from Jam religious works, as I have 
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from the "writings of the other great faiths I found the 
same law of pure love m the Hindu scriptures as m the 
Bible and in the Koran Thus, though my views on 
Ahimsa are the result of my study of most of the faiths 
of the world, they are no longer dependent on the 
author!^ of these "works They are a part of my life, 
and if I suddenly discovered tnat the rehgious books 
read by me bore a different mterpretation from th,e one 
I had learned to give them, I should still hold fast to my 
views on Ahimsa ” 

The love for all created bemgs also led Gandhi to 
mclude m his faith the Hmduist veneration for the cow 
This demand of the Indian creed, which seems so strange 
to Europeans, receivea a new and deep mearung m 
Gandhi “ The central fact of Hmduiam is cow pro- 
tection cow protection to me is one of the most won- 
derful phenomena m human evolution The cow to me 
means the entue sub-human "world Man through the 
cow IS enjomed to realize his identity with all that hves 
Whv the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to 
me The cow was in India the best compamon She 
was the gtver of plenty Not only did she ^e milk, but 
she also made agnculture possible The cow is a poem 
of pity One reads pity m this gentle animal Protection 
of the cow means the protection of the whole dumb 
creation of God The appeal of the loiver order of 
creation is all the more forcible because it is speechless 
Cotv protection is the gift of Hinduism to the world 
And Hinduism will live as long as there are Hmdus to 
protect the cow ’ 

In his wntings and speeches Gandhi frequently comes 
back to the protection of the cow He behoves ^hat the 
moral quality of the Indian race ivill not be judged cither 
by Its capaaty for reciting prayers, nor by the number 
of Its pilgnmagcs, nor by its punctilious observance of 
the rules of caste but solely by its ability to protect the 
cow 

Gandhi’s lore for all Inc nature extends to the lowest 
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beasts, even to poisonous serpents. Although countless 
numbers are killed every year in India by snake bites, 
the Mahatma preaches the practice of Ahimsa even 
agamst these dangerous animds. “ Let us never forget 
that the serpents have been created by the same God 
who created us and all other creatures. God’s ways are 
inscrutable, but we may rest assured that he did not 
creatf animals like the lion and the tiger, the serpent and 
the scorpion, m order to bring about the destruction 
of the human race. . . 

“ The great St Francis of Assisi, who used to roam 
about the forests^ was not hurt by the serpents or the 
wild beasts, nay, they even lived on terms of mtimacy 
with him So, too, thousands of yogis and fakirs live 
in the forests of Hindustan amidst hons, among tigers 
and serpents, but we never hear of their meeting death 
at the hands of these ammals . •. In fact, I have 

implicit faith m the doctrine that so long as man is not 
immical to the other creatures, they will not be mimical 
to him Love is the greatest of the attributes of man. 
Without it the worship of God would be an empty 
nothing It IS, in short, the root of all religion what- 
soever.” 

Gandhi came more and more to look on the Ahimsa 
idea as the great message which it was the imssion of 
India to proclaim to the world: “ Rightly understood, 
Ahimsa is the cure for all evils It does not displace 
the practice of the other virtues, but renders their 
practice imperatively necessary . 

During his life m London Gandhi met adherents of 
the most varied ideas and schools of thought; the 
bravery of many of these men made a deep impression 
on hirn, but he nevertheless always felt that violence and 
the various forms m which it might be used could be no 
cure for the maladies of India, and that the civilization 
'of his country required for its protection another and 
more lofty weapon. This profoimd conviction of the 
umversal truth of the Ahimsa idea made Gandhi decide 
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from the wntmgs of the other great faiths I found the 
same law of pure love m the Hindu scriptures as m the 
Bible and m the Koran Thus, though my views on 
Ahimsa are the result of my study of most of the faiths 
of the world, they are no longer dependent on the 
authonw of these vrorhs They are a part of my hfe, 
and if I suddenly discovered that the rehgious books 
read by me bore a different mterpretation from the one 
I had learned to give them, I should still hold fast to my 
views on Ahimsa ” 

The love for all created bemgs also led Gandhi to 
mclude m his faith the Hmduist veneration for the cow 
This demand of the Indian creed, which seems so strange 
to Europeans, receives a new and deep meanmg m 
Gandhi “ The central fact of Hmduism is cow pro- 
tecUon cow protection to me is one of the most won- 
derful phenomena m human evolution The cow to me 
means the entire sub-human world Man through the 
cow 13 enjomed to realize his identity with all that lives 
Whv the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to 
me The cow was in India the best compamon She 
was the giver of plenty Not only did she pve milk, but 
she also made agnculture possible The cow is a poem 
of pity One reads pity in this gentle animal Protection 
of the cow means the protection of the whole dumb 
creation of God The appeal of the lower order of 
creation is all the more forcible because it is speechless 
Cow protection is the gift of Hinduism to tne world 
And Hindmsm will h\e as long as there are Hmdus to 
protect the cow ” 

In his wnungs and speeches Gandhi frct^uently comes 
back to the protection of the cow He believes ^hat the 
moral quality of the Indian race will not be judged either 
by Its capacity for reciting prayers, nor by the number 
of Its pilgnmagcs nor b\ its punctilious observance of 
the rules of caste, but solely by its ability to protect the 
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beasts, even to poisonous serpents. Although countless 
numbers are killed every j^ear in India by snake bites, 
the Mahatma preaches the piactice of Alumsa even 
against these dangerous animals: “ Let us never forget 
that the serpents have been cicatcd by the same God 
who created us and all other cicaturcs. God’s ways are 
inscrutable, but w'e may rest assured that he did not 
creatp animals like the lion and the tiger, the serpent and 
the scorpion, in order to bung about the destruction 
of the human race. . . . 

“ The great St. Francis of Assisi, wdio used to roam 
about the forests, was not hurt by the serpents or the 
wuld beasts, nay, they even lived on terms of intimacy 
with him. So, too, thousands of yogis and fakirs live 
in the forests of Hindustan amidst lions, among tigers 
and serpents, but we never hear of their meeting death 
at the hands of these animals. • • •, In fact, I have 
implicit faith in the doctrine that so long as man is not 
immical to the other creatures, they wdll not be mimical 
to him. Love is the greatest of the attributes of man. 
Without it the worship of God w'ould be an empty 
nothing It is, m short, the root of all religion what- 
soever ” 

Gandhi came more and more to look on the Ahimsa 
idea as the great message which it w^as the mission of 
India to proclaim to the w^orld. “ Rightly understood, 
Ahimsa is the cure for all evils It does not displace 
the practice of the other virtues, but renders their 
practice imperatively necessary . ” 

During his life m London Gandhi met adherents of 
the most varied ideas and schools of thought; the 
bravery of many of these men made a deep impression 
on him, but he nevertheless ahvays felt that violence and 
the various forms in which it might be used could be no 
cure for the maladies of India, and that the civilization 
of his country required for its protection another and 
more lofty w^eapon This profound conviction of the 
universal truth of the Ahimsa idea made Gandhi decide 
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to carry on the fight against personal and political 
enemies m all circuinstancea by means of lore mone 

In his earhest youth strong impressions had estab- 
hshed and confirmed in Gandhi faith m the truth and 
the power of Ahimsa Once, when J Doke asked him 
how the Ahimsa idea took root m him, Gandhi quoted a 
verse which he learned as a child m school “ If a man 
gives you a drmk of water and you give him a dnnk m 
return, that is nothmg Real beauty consists rather m 
domg good agamst cnl ” This verse, uccordmg to 
Gandhi, had a very great influence pn him, later the 
teachmg of the Sermon on the Mount had a similar 
effect on his views ‘ It was the New Testament which 
really awakened me to the rightness and value of passive 
resistance and love towards one’s enemies When I 
read m the Sermon on the Mount such passages 
‘ Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy nght cheek, turn to him the other also ’, or 
‘ Love your enemies, bless them that persecute you, that 
you may be the sons of your Father wmch is m Heaven,’ 
1 was simply oveqoyed ” 

But of all the utterances of modem ethical doctrme, 
It was the wntmgs of Tolstoi which most strongly con- 
firmed Gandhi m hia ideas of the positive power of 
non-resistance “ Mahatma Gandhi, writes W W 
Pearson on this subject, " had a profound admiration 
for Tolstoi and his teachmg, and possibly owes more of 
his present attitude on the value of passive resistance 
to that meat Western teacher than to the teachmgs of his 
own religion, although that had from early childhood 
taught him Ahimsa, the renunciaUon of all kmds of 
viotcncc Romam Rolland has also drawn attention to 
this similanty betneen Gandhi and Tolstoi, and m his 
most excellent monograph on Gandhi, he expressly 
comjiares him with Tolstoi “ I ha\e said enough to 
show Gandhi s great evangelical heart beating under the 
garb of his Hindu faith He is a gentler, quieter ToUtoI, 
a Tolstoi who if I may use the expression, is a natural 
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Christian in the universal sense of tlie word. For 
Tolstoi was a Christian less by nature than by force 
of will ” * 

Among the posthumous papers of the great Russian 
novelist was found a correspondence between Tolstoi 
and Gandhi, which made clear the personal relations 
which umted the two men It is thanks to the efforts of 
the well-known writer Paul Birukov, that this important 
correspondence was published. 

Gandhi wrote to Tolstoi the first time in 1909, from 
London. In his reply to this letter Tolstoi already 
showed the liveliest interest m and sympathy for his 
Indian disciple: “ I have just received your most 
interesting letter, which has given me great pleasure. 
God help our dear brothers and co-workers in the 
Transvaal. The same struggle of the tender against 
the harsh, of meelmess and love against pride and 
violence, is every year malang itself more and more felt 
among us here also, especially in one of the very sharpest 
of the conflicts of the religious law with the worldly laws 
in refusals of military service. Such refusals are becom- 
ing ever more and more frequent. ... I greet you 

fraternally and am glad to have intercourse with you ” 

In Apnl 1910 Gandhi again wrote to Tolstoi, and 
sent him his pamphlet, Indian Home Rule In the 
accompanying letter Gandhi signed himself Tolstoi’s 
“ humble follower,” and asked the novelist to tell him 
what he thought of the book 

Tolstoi first replied bnefly to this request, and then m 
greater detail m a second letter “ The longer I live, 
and especially now, when I vividly feel the nearness of 
death, I want to tell others what I feel particularly 
clearly and what to my mind is of great importance — 
namely, that which is called passive resistance, but which 
IS m reality nothing else than the teaching of love un- 
corrupted by false interpretations. That love — t e , 
the striving for the union of human souls and the activity 
derived from this striving — ^is the highest and only law 
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to carry on the fight against personal and pohtical 
enemies in all circumstances by means of love ione 

In his earhest youth strong impressions had estab- 
lished and eonfirmed m Gandhi faith m the truth and 
the power of Ahnnsa Once, when J Doke asked him 
how the Ahimsa idea took root m him, Gandhi quoted a 
verse which he learned as a child m school “ If a man 
gives you a dnnk of water and you give him a dnnk in 
return, that is no thin g Real heauty consists rather m 
doing good against evil ” This verse, accordmg to 
Gandhi, had a very great influence pn him, later the 
teachmg of the SOTUon on the Mount had a similar 
effect on his views ‘ It was the New Testament which 
reall) awakened me to the rightness and value ofrassive 
resistance and love towards one’s enemies \i^en I 
read m the Sermon on the Mount such passages 
‘ Resist not him tfiat is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy nght cheek, turn to him the other also or 
‘ Love your enemies, bless them that persecute you, that 
you may be the sons of your Father tnuch is m Heaven,’ 
I was simply oveijoyed 

But of all the utterances of modem ethical doctrine. 
It was the writings of Tolstoi which most strongly con- 
firmed Gandhi m his ideas of the positive power of 
non resistance ‘ Mahatma Gandhi, wntes W W 
Pearson on this subject, had a profound admiration 
for Tolstoi and his teachmg, and possibly owes more of 
his present attitude on the value of passive resistance 
to that great Western teacher than to the teachmgs of his 
own religion, although that had from early cluldhood 
taught him Ahimsa the renunciation of all kmds of 
violence ’ Romain Holland has also drawn attention to 
this smulanty between Gandhi and Tolstoi, and m his 
most excellent monograph on Gandhi, he expressly 
compares him with Tolstoi ‘ I hare said enough to 
show Gandhi’s great evangelical heart beating under the 
garb of his Hindu faith He is a gentler, quieter Tolstoi, 
a Tolstoi who if I may use the expression, is a natural 
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Christian in the universal sense of the word. For 
Tolstoi was a Christian less by nature than by fDrce 
of \vill.” 

Among the posthumous papers of the great Russian 
novelist was found a correspondence between Tolstoi 
and Gandhi, which made clear the personal relations 
which united the t\vo men. It is tlianks to the efforts of 
the well-known writer Paul Birukov, that this important 
correspondence was published. 

Gandhi wrote to Tolstoi the first time in 1909) from 
London. In his reply to this letter Tolstoi already 
showed the liveliest interest m and sympathy for his 
Indian disciple: “ I have just received your most 
interesting letter, which has given me great pleasure. 
God help our dear brothers and co-workers in the 
Transvasd. The same struggle of the tender against 
the harsh, of meekness and love against pride and 
violence, is every year making itself more and more felt 
among us here also, especially in one of the very sharpest 
of the conflicts of the religious law with the worldly laws 
in refusals of military service. Such refusals are becom- 
ing ever more and more frequent. ... I greet you 

fraternally and am glad to have intercourse with you ” 

In April 1910 Gandhi again wrote to Tolstoi, and 
sent him his pamphlet, Indian Home Rule. In the 
accompanymg letter Gandhi signed himself Tolstoi’s 
“ humble follower,” and asked the novelist to tell him 
what he thought of the book 

Tolstoi first replied bnefiy to this request, and then in 
greater detail m a second letter. “ The longer I live, 
and especially now, when I vividly feel the nearness of 
death, J[ want to tell others what I feel particularly 
clearly and what to my mmd is of great importance — 
namely, that which is called passive resistance, but which 
is in reality nothmg else than the teaching of love un- 
corrupted by false interpretations. That love — £.e., 
the striving for the umon of human souls and the activity 
derived from this stnvmg — ^is the highest and only law 
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of human hfe, and in the depths of his soul every human 
bemg (as we must clearly see m children) feels and tnows 
this, he knows this until he is entangled by the false 
teachmgs of the world This law was proclaimed by all 
— by the Indian as by the Chmese, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman sages of the world I think this law was most 
clearly expressed by the Christ, who plainly said that ‘ m 
this only is all the law and the prophets ’ But besides 
this, foreseemg the corruption to which this law is and 
may be subject. He straightway pomted out the danger 
of Its corruption, which is natural to people who hve 
m worldly mterests He knew, as every sensible 

man must know, that the use of force is mcompatible 
with love as the fundamental law of hfe that as soon as 
violence is permitted, in whichever case it may be, the 
insuffiaency of the law of love is acknowledged, and 
by this the very law is demed The whole Christian 
civilization, so bnlhant outwardly, grew up on this 
self-evident and strange misunderstandmg and contra- 
diction, sometimes consaous, but mostly unconsaous 

‘ In reahty, as soon as force tvas admitted into love, 
there was no more and there could be no love as the 
law of life and as there was no law of love, there was no 
law at all, except violence, ije , the power of the strong- 
est This contradiction always grew withthedevelop- 
ment of the people of the Christian world, and lately it 
reached the highest stage The question now evidently 
stands thus either to admit that we do not recognize 
any rcligio-moral tcachmg, and we guide oursches in 
arrangmg our lives only by the power of the stronger, 
or that all our compulsory taxes, courts, and police 
establishments but mainly our armies, must be 
abolished ’ 

These doctrines of the apostle of lasnaia Poliana, 
which had remamed purely theoreUcal, were to be 
practically realized by Gandhi In all the political 
roceches which Gandhi delivered m Ahmcdabad, 
Bombay, or Calcutta, whether he teas addressing the 
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masses, students, women’s organizations, or working 
men, in the midst of the gravest political confusion, 
surrounded by cheers and demonstrations, directly 
threatened with arrest, there rang always from.his mouth 
such words as had never yet been heard from a politician 
since the beginning of the history of man. 

An enslaved people was rising against their oppressors, 
prepared for revolution, and was striving to shake off 
the yoke of centuries ; but the leader, the organizer of 
the movement for liberation, who called on the people 
to rise, preached love, understanding, and consideration 
for the enemy. 

“ Through love,” says Gandhi, “ we seek to conquer 
the wrath of the English administrators and their sup- 
porters. We must love them and pray to God that they 
might have wisdom to see what appears to us to be their 
error. It is our duty to let ourselves- be slam, but not 
ourselves to' slay. If we are cast into prison we must 
• acquiesce in our lot without bad feeling, hate, or any 
thought of revenge.” 

He states emphatically that India can only rise to new 
freedom if she meets her oppressors with love, cares 
for their lives, and even sacrifices her own rather than 
inflict pain on the enemy : “ The moment of victory has 
come when there is no retort to the mad fury of the 
powerful, but a voluntary, dignified, and q^met sub- 
mission . . . The secret of success lies, therefore, m 
holding every English life and the life of every officer 
servmg the Government as sacred as those of our own 
dear ones. All the wonderful experience I have gained 
now dunng nearly forty years of conscious existence 
has convinced me that there is no gift so precious as that 
of life I make bold to say that the moment the English- 
men feel that, although they are m India m a hopeless 
mmonty, their lives are protected agamst harm, not 
because of the matchless weapons of destruction which 
are at their disposal, but because Indians refuse to take 
the lives even of those whom they may consider to be 
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utterly m the -wrong We must by our honest 

conduct demonstrate to them that they are our kinsmen 
We must, by our conduct, demonstrate to every English- 
man that he is as safe m the remotest comer of India as 
he professes to be behmd the machme-gun That 
moment -will see a transformation m the English nature 
m Its relation to India, and that moment will also be the 
moment -when all the destructive cutlery m India -will 
be^ to rust As soon as a nation no longer fears 
violence its Government will also see its uselessness and 


give It up ’ 

Gandhi’s revolution is umque m history as a revolution 
of goodness and non-violence, under the leadership of a 
man who preaches understandmg and sacrifice and 
whose motto is “ Love your enemies ” It is true that m 
earlier times reformers, samts, and founders of rehgions 
have preached passive resistance m face of evil, but what 
distinguishes Gandhi’s movement from all those of the 
past IS the fact that the Mahatma regards non-nolence 
not as a rehgious and ethical precept for mdividuals or 
for a small commumty, but makes it the basis of a 

C ' lUcal mo-vement, and thus for the first time m ^tory 
transformed a moral perception into a practical 
pohucal ^stem 

Gandhi moat energetically stresses the pomt that his 
teaching is not only to be followed by a few elect per- 
sons, but IS rather mtended to be imiversal “ The 
rehgion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 
Rums and samts It is meant for the common people 
asnell Non-violence is as much the law of our nature 


as violence is that of the brute The spint lies dormant 
m the brute and he knows no other law than that of 
phj-sical might The digmty of man reqmrcs olicdicncc 
to a higher law, to the strength of the spirit ” He 
appeals to his experiences in South Afnca and declares 
that eien his simplest fellow countrymen are able to 
carry on the war against violence by peaceful means 
Non violence 13 just as difficult or just as easy to cultivate 
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as any other virtue, and it is not necessary to know the 
complete philosophical basis of the doctrine 

Gandhi demands that children should be* instructed 
in the principles of Ahimsa at a very early age, for the 
child must, even before he learns to read and write, 
grasp this fundamental law of all higher spiritual life 
and understand also what forces are contained in his 
soul. ’The most important part of education, therefore, 
should consist in teaching young people to overcome 
hate by love and violence by their own suffering. 

His efforts are aimed at “ brahmamzing ” the whole 
Indian nation, that is, at spiritualizing the tactics of war. 
The Indian scholar Vidhusekhara, one of the professors 
at the Indian University at Santmiketan, presided over 
by Rabindranath Tagore, says that hitherto all wars and 
struggles for political power have always been carried on 
exclusively by the lower castes, the warriors, merchants, 
and pariahs, whereas Gandhi is trying to wage his war 
. with the weapons of the Brahman caste “ The funda- 
mental idea in this struggle is not the principle of ‘ an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ but the more 
than two-thousand-year-old commandment of Buddha : 

‘ Man shall conquer anger by love, evil by good, avarice 
by generosity, and the liar by truth.’ ” 

The Mahatma, by exhorting the nation to wage their 
war for political freedom with the spiritual weapons of 
Brahmanism, is raising the whole nation to the rank of 
the highest caste, and attributing to every Indian the 
capacity to think, feel, and act like a Brahman India’s 
great settlement with England was to be brought about 
exclusively by the weapons of love and sacrifice, the 
deep political conflict between two races was to be 
waged m a war without violence or bloodshed 

In the decrees of this peculiar statesman the appeal 
to love recurs again and again “We may not attempt 
to chasten the enemy with violence, still less may we 
force him to share our views The attainment of 

freedom will not be possible until we make it our strict 

s 


3 
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rule never to exercise any undue pfessure on anyone 
The one permissible way of convincmg our enemy is by 
fnendlmesS and kmdness Many of us beheve, and 
It IS my opmion also, that we have a message to give to 
the whole world I would gladly use the British race to 
spread our ideas over the whole earth , but this can only 
happen if we conqruer our so-called conmerors bj love ” 
Gandhi made tie attempt to prove the supenovity of 
moral and spintual weapons to a world m the toils of 
faith m violence For he is convmced that Ahimsa, the 
practice of love and understandmg, is not the weapon 
of weakness, but the concentrated form of spiritual and 
moral force, a mysterious power stronger man all the 
violence of brutm oppression “ I bcicve,” he says, 
“ that Ahimsa is mfimtely superior to violence, forgive- 
ness IS more manly thiui punishment Forgiveness 
adorns a soldier But abstmence is forgiveness only 
when there is the power to punish It is meanmgless 
when It pretends to proceed from a helpless creature 
Therefore it is only the stronger who can forgive the 
weaker Strength does not come from physical 

capacity It comes from an mdomitable vnll An aver- 
se Zulu IS any way more than a match for an average 
miglishnian m boddy capacity But he flees from an 
English boy, because he fears the boy’s revolver or those 
who will use It for him He fears death and is nerveless, 
m spite of his burly figure We in India may m a 
moment realize that one hundred thousand Enghshmen 
need not fnghten three hundred million human bcmgs 
A defimte foimveness would, therefore, mean a definite 
recognition of our strength With this enlightened for- 
gneness must come a mighty nave of strengt|i m us, 
which would make it impossible for a Dyer or a Frank 
Johnson to heap affront upon India’s devoted head 
It matters httle to me that for the moment I do not 
drive my point home We feel too downtrodden not 
to be angry and revengeful But I must not refram 
from saying that India can gain more by naivmg the 
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right of punishment . . It may be that in other 

countries Governments must be overthrown by brute 
force; but India will never gain her freedom by the 
naked fist. For the destiny of this country is different 
from tliat of the other great empires. India is thus pre- 
destined to exercise religious domination over the whole 
world. She needs no w’eapons of steel, she formerly 
fought- with divine weapons. She \wll do so in the future, 
and wn wholly and solely by soul-force. . . Gandhi, 
therefore, does not ask India to practise Ahimsa because 
she is weak; he rather desires that his country should 
cultivate love from a consciousness of inner strength. 
“ I want India to recognize that she has a soul that cannot 
perish, and that can rise triumphant above every 
physical weakness and defy the physical combination 
of a whole world ...” 

He even goes so far as to declare that he would sever 
his connection with India the moment she adopted the 
, creed of violence: “ If India takes up the doctrine of 
the sword she may gam a momentary victory, then 
India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wedded 
to India, because I owe my all to her. I believe abso- 
lutely that she has a mission for the world; however, 
India’s acceptance of the doctrine of the sword will be 
the hour of my trial My religion has no geographical 
limits. If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my 
love for India herself My life is dedicated to the service 
of India through the religion of non-violence, which I 
believe to be the root of Hmduism. ...” 


One of the essential features of Gandhi’s teaching is 
thus the positive character of Ahimsa He again and 
again emphasizes the fact that the non-violence which 
he preaches is not a passive state, but rather the setting 
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of a higher violence against oppression In order to 
descnbe this spiritual power, G^dhi has borrowed the 
Sansknt word Satya^aha, which means the “ power of 
truth ” and is intended to designate the active force of 
love in opposition to the merely passive form of passiie 
resistance 

For this reason Gandhi draws a sharp distmchon 
between Satyagraha and passive resistance, passu e 
resistance, it is true, avoids violence, but only so long 
as violence is not m the power of the weaher, it does 
not m pnnaple exclude its use It is accordmgly the 
iveapon of the weak, which is used only while these are 
not capable of meetmg force with force The Satja- 
graha recommended by Gandhi is mtended for the 
strong and m no conceivable case sanctions the use of 
force For Gandhi no idea exists, not even the loftiest, 
for the realizaUop of which the use of brute force is 
permissible. 

He himself is the protector of the poor and has 
devoted his w hole hfe to a ceaseless fight for the interests 
of the needy and sufienng, but he nM never made use 
of force even in the stniffile for a lofty and ideal aim 
An utterance of the Mahatma m a conversation with 
the German wmter, Arthur Hohtscher, quoted by him 
in his most interesting book, Das Vnnihtge Asicn is very 
characteristic Hohtscher had drawn attention to the 
injuries inflicted bj capitalism and remarked that this 
evil could onlj be attacked by force Gandhi, however, 
replied in one of his metaphors that his faith forbade 
him to kill a serpent ‘ That is not to sav,” he went on, 

that I am forbidden to shudder when I catch sight of a 
serpent I will not plaj with it or caress it, I will inspire 
It with confidence and make it clear that 1 do not wish 
to hurt It then it will also spare me I wnuld not 
dcstroj capitalism I wnuld onlv change its temporary 
form— Its essence I cannot dcstrov , because I offer it no 
resistance ’ 

It IS, therefore not surprising that Gandhi vigorously 
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rejects the methods of Bolshevism. In spite of all the 
claims put forward to the effect that the liberation of the 
poor and oppressed can only be accomplished by a 
violent upheaval, Gandhi has never let himself be led 
astray m his views on this subject. “ I believe in the 
conversion of humanity not in its destruction,” he replied 
to the Indian Bolshevih, M N. Roy. “ I do not believe 
in the success of violent action; however much I 
sympathize with and admire deserving arguments, 
I nevertheless remain an inflexible opponent of all 
violent methods m however good a cause they may be 
employed. The doctrine of force can never be brought 
into harmony with our own outlook. The faith of 
Bolshevism is ruthless self-mdulgence, whereas Satya- 
graha means self-restraint.” 

Truth cannot be upheld by inflicting pam on the 
enemy, but only by voluntary endurance of suffermg. 
All progress is to be measured by the amount of suffering 
, undergone by the sufferer; thus the sacrifice of Christ 
sufficed to free a sorrowing world Gandhi is convinced 
that the liberation of India cannot be attamed by bloody 
reprisals on her oppressors, by physical force and 
destruction, but only by the voluntary assumption of 
suffenng The active side of the Satyagraha idea 
preached by Gandhi consists m this, that everyone must 
be prepared, of his own free will and for the sake of 
truth, to undergo pain, privation, and even death, for 
voluntary suffering produces an overwhelmmg spiritual 
strength and leads to the liberation of the oppressed 
and the abolition of all wrongs and injustices 

Gandhi points out that no country has ever risen 
without havmg been “ purified through the fire of 
suffering.” “ Will India rise from her slavery without 
havmg fulfilled the eternal law of purification by pain? ” 
Gandhi, with a proud gesture, declares that he has under- 
taken to re-establish m India the old law of sacrifice, 
for Satyagraha is “ a new name for suffering,” without 
which freedom can never be attained. 
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Just as he tned to show that Satyagraha can only be 
the weapon of the redly strong, so he also endeavours to 
prove that force is m truth not only not a proof of 
conrage, but, on the contraiy, a proof of cowardice 
It is torn cowardly fear that man takes refoge m brute 
force Therefore, the resolution to practise Satyagraha 
and voluntarily tdte suffermg on oneself is the conquest 
if cowardice No one can, m Gandhi s words, practise 
Samgraha and at the same tune be a coward, Satya- 
graha calls forth the greatest courage It is the most 
soldierly of soldiers’ virtues For while Satyagraha 
means the rejection of all physical force, it does not 
imply helpless submission to the power of the evildoer 
Gmidhi’s followers are not to submit to evd, but rather 
oppose their full soul-force to the will of the oppressor, 
m order to overcome him by the weapons of the soul 
Anyone may defy brute force and effectively defend 
the nght by the exercise of his spuitual strength, where- 
as armed resistance only brmgs fresh injustice mto 
bemg without causmg any change of heart m the enemy 

Gandhi has agam ana agam set a good example of 
readiness joyfully to accept all mjustice for his nghtcous 
ideal When he was threatened with arrest he wdeomed 
the news with joy, and instructed all his followers to 
submit unresistmgly if they were taken pnsoner 
‘ Anyone summoned to apjiear before a Court should 
do so No defence should be offered and no pleaders 
engaged m the matter If a fine is imposed inth the 
alternative of imprisonment, imprisonment should be 
accepted If only a fine is imposed, it ought not to be 
paid There should be no demonstraUon of gnef 
or otherwise made bj the remaming Satyagrahis by 
reason of the arrest or imprisonment of their comrade 
It cannot be too often repeated that u e court imprison- 
ment and may not complam of it when we actually 
receiie it \Vhcn once imprisoned it is our duty to 
conform to all prison regulaUons A Satyagrahi may 
not resort to surreptitious practices All that the 
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Satyagrahis do can only and must be done openly. 
To evade no punishment, to accept all suffering joyfully, 
and to regard it as a possibility for further strengthening 
his soul-force, is the duty of every single* one of my 
followers.” 

When Gandhi actually was put in prison he regarded 
this as a trial of his spiritual strength. “ I calmly 
acquiesced in all the troubles bodily given to me by the 
warder,” he wrote of his time in pnson, “ with the result 
that not only was I able to remain calm and quiet, but 
that he himself had to remove my fetters m the end. 
If I had opposed him my strength of mmd would have 
become weakened and I could not have done those more 
important things that I had to do. By my submissive- 
ness I overcame most difficulties in prison. But the 
greatest good I derived from these suiffermgs was that 
by imdergoing bodily hardships I could see my mental 
strength clearly increasing, and it is even now mamtamed 
I feel that divine help is always with those who suffer 
for the sake of a righteous cause Jesus Christ, Darnel, 
and Socrates represented the purest form of passive 
resistance, of soul-force. All these teachers counted 
their bodies as nothmg m comparison with their soul. 
In India the doctrme was understood and commonly 
practised long before it came mto vogue in Europe.” 

As a model for the conduct of a true Satyagrahi, 
Gandhi also quotes the example of Thoreau, who wrote 
with rerard to his life dunng his imprisonment, that 
the thick walls surrounding him were unable to confine 
him: “ The walls seemed to me a great waste of stone 
and mortar. I could not but smile to see how industri- 
ously they locked doors on my body, while my medita- 
tions followed them out again without let or hindrance. 
My gaoler wanted to pumsh my body, as boys, if they 
cannot come to some person against whom they have 
a spite, will abuse his dog.” 

But for Gandhi the voluntary acceptance of suffenng 
is not confined to lettmg oneself be imprisoned without 
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resistance, it includes also the overcoming of the fear 
of death Onlj those who have mastered the fear of 
death can tread the path of Satyagraha For this 
reason Gandhi sometimes calls the ^cat aim of his 
Swaraj movement, the liberation of India, an “ abandon- 
ment of the fear of death,” for true freedom cannot 
consist of pohtical freedom alone, it mvolves rather the 
complete freedom of eveiy individual from every kmd 
of fear “ So long as we let ourselves be influenced by 
the fear of death, we can never attain to freedom 
We are not yet completely free, because we are not 
prepared to look death quiedy m the face ” 

This teaclung of Gandhi’s is particularly important 
for India for the Indian races are generally, apart from 
exceptional cases rather mclmed to abandon themselves 
helplessly to all pam and are in particular dormnated by 
a great tor of death Gandhi has therefore, a^n and 
agam, to point ouFmost emphatically that the freedom 
of the country can only be won if the population is able to 
o^’ercome its ‘ fear and helplessness in the face of death ” 
For the followers of the Satyagraha doctnne the body 
IS only a means to a higher end, and must therefore be 

f i\en up as soon as it becomes an obstacle to the free 
c\ clopment of the soul The disciple of Satjagraha is, 
therefore ready to die if he believes that his deaui n ould 
comert his enemies to truth In the knowledge that 
the soul sumves the bodj, the sacnfice of the body 
becomes a tnumph of truth as it was Math the early 
Chnstian martyrs 


XVI 


Satjamha, the power of truth and sacnfice, had not 
onh to DC practised m the life of the indmdual, it must 
also regulate the relations between the citizen and the 
State, and c\en the relations betiieen nations “The 
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people,” says Gandhi, “ must do a^^ay with the erroi 
and injustice of a State nhich are expressed in the form 
of bad Ia\\s, b> enforcing the repeal of these^enaetments 
through voluntary acceptance ot suffering. It is, there- 
fore, necessary not only to transgress an unjust lav, 
but also voluntarily to accept the penalty vhich this 
transgression brings.” 

Tl\c resistance to the injustice of the State re- 
commended b) Gandhi, “ civil disobedience,” was in 
lutiirc to be the only means to be used in the fight 
against political oppression. The expression “ civil 
disobedience ” vas coined by Thoreau, but whereas the 
American wanted to limit this v capon to the fight 
against a few specific lavs, especially against unjust 
taxation, Gandhi extends its application to all immoral 
lavs, and enjoins on his followers the strictest abstinence 
from all violence. This public disobedience is intended 
to form a protest against an act for vhich the population 
cannot recognize any moral and ethical justification. 
If the State issues unjust orders it oversteps the limits 
of its povers and thereby renounces its authority 
The citizen who refuses to submit to these orders 
tiansgresses them qtiite openly and voluntarily accepts 
the prescribed penalty This protest of the Satyagrahi 
against unjust laws can, however, only be effective if he 
at the same time submits v illmgly to and obeys all laws 
which he recognizes as just Only the man who can 
obey the laws is competent to refuse to obey them. For, 
according to Gandhi, submission to State laws is the 
price which the citizen pays for his personal freedom 
Subjection to a State which is wholly or largely unjust 
is, however, an “ immoral barter for liberty.” 

The civil disobedience ” preached by Gandhi is thus 
a “ rebellion without any signs of violence,” an insurrec- 
tion of the people in an unarmed and silent protest 
against the authonty of the State 

Gandhi employed this weapon for the first time in 
South Africa in his fight against injustice and oppression, 
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and won remarkable success by its means When all 
the attempts of the Indians h^g m South Africa to 
convmce t^ie Government peacefully of the mjustice of 
their exceptional laws had failed, Gandhi finally deaded 
to secure the nghts of hia oppressed fellow countrymen 
by means of Satyagraha and cml disobedience 

In the year 1906 the South Afincan Government had 
passed an Act ivhich placed the immigrant Indians m 
some respects on the level of cnmmals they had to 
report to the pohce and allow their thumb punts to be 
taken and registered The Indians felt this measure to 
be an offensive and provocative insult , great meetings 
ivere held and finally they adopted Gandhi’s proposal 
to adopt civd disobedience m face of the new order 
It was then that Gandhi s Satyagraha idea first began to 
prove Its practical effectiveness 

Although non-observance of the new registration 
order involved heavy penalties, almost all the Indians 
m South Afnca categoncally refused to enter their names 
m the police lists or to allow their thumb prints to be 
taken Imprisonment after imprisonment followed with 
unrelentmg seventy, soon the pnsons m the Transvaal 
were full of disob^ent Indians, Gandhi also was 
sentenced to two months in prison 
A conahatory movement led to the institution of 
negotiations between Gandhi and the South Afncan 
autnonties, but these were only temporarily successful, 
and as a protest against fresh humilutions the passive 
resistance of the Indians began again Agam thousands 
alloived themselves to be imprisoned voluntardy, and 
Gandhi himself ivas agam put m gaol 
The whole dispute, which lasted for many years, 
reached its clunax m 1912, when by an award of the 
South Afncan Umon Court all marriages celebrated 
according to Indian ntes were declared to be null and 
void Almost simultaneously a new Act obliged the 
Indians in South Afnca to pay a poll tax of three pounds 
a year Gandhi proceeded to proclaim passive resist- 
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ance in the form of complete stoppage of work. The 
Indian women, who had risen m protest against the 
nullification of their marnages, toured ,the minmg 
districts and called on the Indian workers to strike 
until the Government had repealed this unjust legisla- 
tion. Under pressure of this great strike movement a 
conference was called, at which Gandhi was present, 
and .finally the Government announced that they were 
prepared to repeal the poll tax 

In order to make the authorities keep their promises, 
Gandhi decided to organize a great procession of all the 
Indian immigrants through the T ransvaal . The London 
Times called this great march one of the most remarkable 
historical manifestations of passive warfare. 

The programme was to carry on the march imtil all 
those takmg part m the demonstration had either been 
put in prison or reached the town^ of Johannesburg. 
The Government called out large ihilitary forces to act 
as police, and began by arresting Gandhi in the hope of 
thus bnngmg about the collapse of the whole move- 
ment. But when it became clear that this “ non-violent 
army ” were not to be stopped m their march by the 
impnsonment of their leader, Gandhi was released. He 
at once hastened back to his people and led the procession, 
onwards imtil the police declared all the demonstrators 
arrested and took them back to their homes by rail. 

This peculiar form of protest ai^d the tenacious 
stubbornness of Gandhi’s followers were not without 
effect on public opmion. Although Gandhi himself 
was again sentenced to fifteen months’ impnsonment, 
the South Afncan authorities were at last forced to yield. 
In 1913 the poll tax was repealed and the validity of 
Indian marriages recognized. The Government by a 
special law granted the immigrants complete freedom 
and equahty of rights. But Gandhi had won even more 
than the realization of his aims. By the peaceful and 
dignified nature of his warfare he succeeded m the end 
m completely converting his most bitter enemy, the 
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and won remarkable succeas by its means When all 
the attempts of the Indians hvmg m South Africa to 
convmce t^e Government peacefully of the mjustice of 
their exceptional laws had rafled, Gandhi finally decided 
to secure the nghts of his opprttsed fellow countrymen 
by means of Satyagraha and dvd disobedience 

In the year I5K>6 the South African Government had 
passed an Act which placed the imrmgrant Indians m 
some respects on the level of criming they had to 
report to the pohce and allow their thumb prmts to be 
taken and registered The Indians felt this measure to 
be an offensive and provocative insult, great meetings 
were held and finally they adopted Gandhi’s propo^ 
to adopt Civil disobedience m face of the new order 
It was then that Gandhi’s Satyagraha idea first began to 
prove Its practical effectiveness 
Although non-observance of the new registration 
order mvolved heUvy penalnes almost all the Indians 
in South Africa categoncally refused to enter their names 
m the pohce hsts or to allow their thumb pnnts to be 
taken Imprisonment after imprisonment followed with 
unielentmg seventy , soon the prisons in the Transvaal 
were full of disob^ent Indians, Gandhi also was 
sentenced to two months in prison 

A conahatoty movement led to the institution of 
negotiations between Gandhi and the South Afncan 
authonties but these were only temporanly successful, 
and as a protest agamst fresh humiliations the passive 
resistance of the Indians began agam Agam thousands 
allowed themselves to be imprisoned voluntarily, and 
Gandhi himself was agam put in gaol 
The nhole dispute, which lasted for many years, 
reached its climax in 1912, when by an award of the 
South Afncan Union Court all marriages celebrated 
according to Indian ntes were declared to be null and 
void Almost simultaneously a new Act obliged the 
Indians in South Afnca to pay a poll tax of three pounds 
a year Gandhi proceeded to proclaim passu c resist- 
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ancc in the form of complete stoppage of work. 1'hc 
Indian women, \sho had risen in protC"^! agam'^t the 
nullification of thcii marriages, toured ,ihu mining 
districts and called on the Indian workers to strike 
until the Government had repealed this unjust legisla- 
tion. Under pressure of this great strike movement a 
conference was called, at whicii Gandhi was present, 
and .finally the Go\ernmcni announced that they were 
prepared to repeal llic poll lax. 

In order to make the authorities keep their promises, 
Gandhi decided to organize a great procession of all the ^ 
Indian immigrants through thedVansvaak 1 lie i.,ondon 
Times called "this great march one of the most remarkable 
historical manifestations of passive warfare 

The programme was to cnrr\' on the march until all 
those taking part in the demonstration had either been 
put in prison or reached the town of Johannesburg. 
The Government called out large mlliiniy forces to net 
as police, and began by arresting Gandhi m the hope of 
thus bringing about the collapse of the W'liolc move- 
ment. But when it became cleat that this “ non-\ iolent 
army ” were not to be stopped in their march by the 
imprisonment of their leader, Gandhi w'as released. He 
at once hastened back to his people and led the procession, 
omvards until the police declared all the demonstrators 
arrested and took them back to their homes by rail. 

This peculiar form of protest agd the tenacious 
stubbornness of Gandhi’s followers were not without 
effect on public opinion. Although Gandhi himself 
was again sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 
the South African authorities were at last forced to } icld . 
In 19^13 the poll tax was repealed and tlic validity of 
Indian marriages recognized. The Govcmmcni by a 
special law^ granted the immigrants complete freedom 
and equality of rights. But Gandhi had w'on even more 
than the realization of his aims. By the peaceful and 
dignified nature of his warfare he succeeded in the end 
in completely converting his most bitter enemy, the 
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Boer General and Prime Mimster, Smuts Smuts, m 
igo6, deelared that he would never erase from the 
statutes th^ exceptional measures agamst the Indians, 
but m 1913 he confessed that he was very glad to do 
away with them 
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Gandhi s second attempt to defend the nghts of the 
oppressed against unjust Government measures by the 
help of Satyagraha was undertaken m his own country, 
m the provmce of Gujerat After the successful con- 
clusion of his struggle for the hberation of the South 
African Indians Gandhi had returned to India with all 
the honours of a conquenng hero When, m 1918, 
an agrarian movement starts m Kaira m opposition 
to the unjust taxafion of the peasantry, Gandhi inter- 
vened, although up till then, nght through the war, he 
had remamed loyally on the side of the British 
authonties 

After he had for long tried m vain to convmce the 
authorities of the mjustice of their actions, he advised 
the peasants to refuse to pa) taxes and to accept volun- 
tarily the penalties prescnb^ Ev ents showed that the 
peasants of Kaira could display the same endurance as 
their brothers in South Afnca More than two thousand 
simple country people, in spite of all the threats of the 
authonUes, refused to pay the unjust taxes and suffered 
all the pciialues inflicted on them Finally they suc- 
ceeded m carrying their point, made the Government 
give in, and enforced the repeal of the taxes Soon 
afteniards Gandhi also undertook the leadership of dis- 
affected w orkers in Wrangan and Ahmcdabad and there, 
too achieved surpnsing success with his passive resist- 
ance methods 

But the sjstcm of non resistance and soul force did 
not find Its true political expression until the great 
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political struggle to free India from English rule 
Gandhi, by “ non-co-operation,” by the complete 
refusal to work with the British authorities, tried to 
assemble all the long existing efforts to free the Indian 
people from English overlordship into a common non- 
violent struggle, and to oppose to the military predomin- 
ance of the foreign conquerors the purely spiritual power 
of the Indian people. 

The political weapon of non-co-operation had oc- 
casionally been used m India m earlier times; but 
it was only through Gandhi that it received its true 
ethical and revolutionary importance, and was at the 
same time formed into a lofty philosophical and political 
system. The abstinence of the people from all participa- 
tion in Government business m India was more than a 
mere protest against the measures of unjust govern- 
ments ; the idea was deeply rooted m the feeling, thought, 
and action of the Indian, for since the time of Buddha 
a distaste for all forms of armed rising had been general 
among orthodox Indians It was only the Mohammedan 
Indians who had from time to time had recourse to the 
sword m their fight against oppression 

Passive resistance to British rule was tried for the 
first time m Benares in 1812, as a protest against a 
certain measure of the British administration which 
seemed to the people to be unjust All the shops in the 
city remamed shut for a long time and the populace 
did no work , the masses obeyed absolutely the instruc- 
tions of their leaders and maintained the strictest discip- 
line This movement was successful , the Government 
had to yield and repeal the taxes which had led to this 
outburst of protest 

Another attempt of the kind was made in 1830 m the 
principality of Mysore, the native ruler of which cruelly 
oppressed his subjects The report of the British 
representative on these events says “ The population 
left the villages, ceased all work in the fields, drove out 
the officials and refused to pay taxes in any form 
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whatever But no etccesses occurred anywhere and no 
one had recourse to anna The people assembled m the 
jungles andi maintained themselves there witlx all sorts 
of provisions brought firom the villages at mght-time 
The vanous measures by the help of which the natives 
defend themselves against the abuses of the Government 
are familiar to the population The most fretment 
and most effective means is to reftam completely wm 
any participation m administrative busmess ” 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the people 
of Bengal, under the leadership of the great Indian 
thinker and pohtician, Aurobmdo Ghose, earned out a 
movement wmeh has many claims to be called the fore- 
runner of Gandhi’s “ non-co-operation ” The English 
bureaucraCT mtended to introduce a new administrative 
division of distncts which was a menace to mterests 
important to the people of Bengal In answer to this 
measure the Bengalis decided, on the advice bf Auro- 
bmdo Ghose, to proclaim a boycott of all Bntish goods 
and to cease all co-operation with the English authonties 
To this period belong Rabindranath Tagore’s first songs 
of freedom m which he exhorts his fellow atizens to 
devote their whole strength, hies, and property to the 
freeing of their native land 'ITie Bengalis replied 
enthusiastically to the appeal of their poet and their 
political leader In all torts of the province men and 
women cast off their clothes of English manufacture and 
burnt them on great bonfires at the same time almost 
all the natii’e officials retired from their posts and boy- 
cotted the British administrative authorities 
Aurobmdo Ghose, like Gandhi after him, was con- 
vmced that India should educate her children m the 
spint of her own culture and make a dean sweep of the 
luilf-cducation which had previously been m force But 
so long as the people were unfed and unclothed, they 
could not be cxprxitcd to take suffiaent interest m 
spiritual ttaimng For this reason Aurobmdo Ghose 
demanded financial self administration for India, so that 
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the Indian people could relieve the universal need from 
their own resources. When England proved disinclined 
to grant this financial autonomy Aurobindo turned 
agamst the British Government altogether, but wished 
to avoid all use of violence in the struggle. Therefore, 
he asked the people to develop their own moral fitness 
for independence by mutual support and help, and at the 
same 4 ime by passive resistance to the English. India 
must encourage her industry and agriculture from her 
own resources instead of expecting help from her foreign 
overlords. Because England refused India economic 
protection by means of customs duties, the people, 
according to Aurobindo Ghose, must provide protection 
for themselves by the boycott of English goods. The 
nation should make every effort to crush the devastating 
epidemics by cleanng the jungles, laying out new roads, 
and abolishmg the unhygienic conditipns in the villages 
and towns, to build as large a number as possible of new 
, Indian schools m order to mcrease the spiritual and 
moral strength of the yoimg, and to prepare the people 
systematically for political and economic independence. 

This movement in Bengal did not long preserve its 
peaceful character. The leadership of the excited 
masses soon slipped from the hands of Aurobmdo 
Ghose into those of other politicians, who preached 
armed rebelhon. Soon a bloody revolt occurred, which 
was quickly crushed by the English. 
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Before the appearance of Gandhi the political leader- 
ship of the movement for Indian independence had been 
m the hands of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Tilak, who bore 
the honorary title of “ Lokamaya ” (leader of the people), 
had raised the cry of “ Swaraj,” self-government for 
India, for the first time at the All-Indian National 
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Congress m 1905 and atter a genes of hard struggles 
had enforced many reforms m the Enghsh administration 
of India After the appearance of Tilak the nationalists 
had gamed leadership m the Congress and had finally 
■ftTimg a number of concessions from the Government 
first the Morley-Mmto reforms,” and then, after the 
war, the “ Montagu-Chehnsford reforms,” which first 
really created a sort of autonomous Indian administAtion 

Tdak IS one of the political leaders of whom Gandhi 
always speaks with respect and reverence The Mahatma 
relates that Tilak honoured him with his confidence 
and approved his methods on his death-bed Gandhi 
also includes among his chief pohtical teachers the Parsee, 
Dadabhai, the ‘ uncrowned King of Bombay,” who first 
taught him how to apply Ahimsa in public life, and 
finiuly the great Indian politician and national leader, 
Gokhalc ‘°Gokhale seemed to me,” says Gandhi, “ all 
I wanted m a pohtical leader He was pure as crystal, 
gentle as a lamb, brave as a lion, and chivalrous to a 
fault 

Under the influence of these teachers, and in obedience 
to his own viewa, Gandhi, m India as in South Africa, 
first attempted a peaceful and fnendly settlement of all 
differences with the British admimstration In an open 
letter to all Englishmen in India he later, in the dajs 
of the most nolent struggle, pointed out how he had 
worked hand in hand with the Bntish Government for 
twenty nine )ears, under the most difficult conditions 
‘ I ask you to believe me when I tell you that m\ co 
operation was not based on the fear of the punishment 
pronded by your laws or on any selfish mouve It was 
free and voluntary co-opcration based on the belief that 
the sum total of the activity of the English Government 
was for the benefit of India ” 

It was e\ enis dunng and after the war that changed 
Gandhi s vaews on loyalty to England Great Britain, 
soon after the beginmng of the war, made far reaching 
promises in order to secure the support of India, includ- 
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ing an nndertaking to grant India complete autonomy 
and equality ^vith the other Biitish dominions. Relying 
on this promise India not only gave Englai>d financial 
help during the war, but even raised a large army in the 
recruiting of which Gandhi himself took part. 

But when England, after the defeat of Germany, no 
longer depended on the help of India, she took her own 
time over the fulfilment ol her promises and paid no 
particular attention to the disappointment of the Indians. 
Gandhi still believed that London intended only a 
postponement, and would sooner or later fulfil its • 
pledges. This faith was not finally shattered until the 
time when, m 1919, the Rowlatt Bill ’’ was introduced, 
which W'as nothing but an indefinite prolongation of the 
exceptional state of affairs established during the war. 

The rushing of this Bill through the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Assembly at Delhi was the- real gause of Gandlii’s 
finally abandoning his confidence in the loyalty of 
, England and deciding on open war for the independence 
of his race. “ I felt that the Rowlatt Bills,” he wrote, 

“ were so restrictive of human liberty that they must be 
resisted to the utmost. ... I submit that no State, 
however despotic, has the right to enact laws which are 
repugnant to the whole body of the people, much less 
a Government guided by constitutional usage and 
precedent such as the Indian Government.” 

The whole of India, under Gandhi’s influence, 
suddenly awoke to the liveliest political activity, and 
joined in a mighty demonstration of protest on 6th April 
1919. “ I felt,” Gandhi wrote later, “ that the on- 

coming agitation needed a definite direction if it was 
neither Jo collapse nor to run into violent channels. So 
I ventured to present Satyagraha to the country .” 
Throughout the whole of India a “ hartal,” or general 
stoppage of work, was held, accompanied by religious 
celebrations. But even this hartal was hardly more than 
a demonstration, it was directed merely against a definite 
law and kept entirely within the limits of law and order. 

T 
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With the exception of some trouble m Delhi, the 
demonstration passed off without any violence 

However) when Gandhi, havmg heard of the outbreak 
m Delhi, sc* 0“^ for the town to (met the people, the 
Government m an excess of zeal had him arrested on the 
way and brought back to Bombay The news of this 
arrest had disastrous results It led to trouble m the 
Punjab, to proclamation of martial law, and a httle later 
to the notonous massacre at Amntsar, when the English 
General Dyer ordered machme-guns to fire on the 
unarmed crowd and butchered hundreds It is true 
that, on pressure from the Indian nationalists, a com- 
mittee of enquiry was set up soon after this fnghtful 
occurrence, whose findmgs confirmed the atrocities, 
but the English Government took no steps to punish the 
gmlty offiaals 

At the same time as the Hmdu population was thrown 
into a state of violent exatement by these events m the 
Punjab, the " Khahfat movement ” began among the 
Indian Mohammedans, and added to the general unrest 
The Indian Moslems consented to support England 
during the war only on condition that Turkey should 
not be too severely treated after the victory So when 
peace negotiations began at Sivres, and it became known 
that severe (Mnditions had been imjxwcd on Turkey, 
the Mohammedan population of India was full of 
indignation They appealed to the promises made by 
Lord Chelmsford ancl Lloyd George, and forcefully 
demanded the reinstatement m his former sovereign 
state of the Sultan, who as Khalif represented the 
spiritual head of all Islam ^Vhcn the English Govern- 
ment (hsregarded this demand the two All brothers 
organized the Indian Mohammedans m an energetic 
movement of protest. 

Gandhi s keen eje recognized this as an opportunity 
for bndging over the gulf of hostility whicdi had for 
ccntuncs separated Hindus and Moharnmedans in India 
and for uniting the adherents of the two creeds m 
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common movement against England. He himself took 
the chair at the great Mohammedan Klialifat Conference 
which met on 24th November 1919, zealously supported 
their demands, and declared that the Hindus would 
make the Mohammedan cause their own. 


XIX 

Although Gandhi’s “ non-co-operation ” was at first 
a negative movement with the object of restraining the 
Indian people from any participation in the Enghsh 
administration and any contact with official institutions, 
his political thought became an active force the moment 
he reminded his countrymen that non-co-operation 
witli England presupposed the co-operation of all Indians 
Gandhi’s success m establishing this unity m India, 
even although it was but temporary and incomplete, 
and m bridging over the profound differences which 
had existed for centuries, especially between Hmdus 
and Mohammedans, is perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment as a statesman. He was the first to be able to 
create something like an Indian nation, to weld together 
the population of this gigantic empire, so riven with 
religious and ethical differences, in a uniform national 
sentiment. 

Just as Lenin recognized the union between peasants 
and Workers, between the urban proletariat and the 
enormous mass of the rural population, to be the chief 
condition for the success of the revolution and the 
mamtenance of his new political system, so Gandhi 
regarded the union between Hmdus and Mohammedans 
as a fundamental condition for a new and free India. 

More than once in earlier times attempts had been 
made to put an end to the century-old deep hostihty 
between the Mohammedan conquerors and the Hmdus 
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whom they subdued As early as the seventeenth 
century the Emperor Akbar the Great prepared the way 
for reconcdwtion by an extraordmary tolerance towards 
all reh^ous creeds Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
sect, tned to bnng about an achustment of differences 
from the religious side But the doctnnes of Nanak, 
whose cry was " There are no Hmdus and no Moham 
medans,” later led to the exaet opposite of a rehgious 
reconciliation, for the Sikh sect developed mto an 
extremely mtolerant and entirely warlike religious 
commumty 

At the present time many efforts, especially m mtel- 
lectual circles might be mentioned which all aim at 
bringing about a union between Hmdus and Mohamme- 
dans by the propagation of Western ideas of tolerance , 
particular mention should be made of the reform move- 
ments of Rannohun Roy, Debendranath Tarore, and 
Kesub Zunder Sen, with whom Rabmdranath Tagore is 
closely allied 

As the number of Mohammedans in India has never 
amounted to more than a fifth of the total population, 
they for long formed an alliance with the English and 
adopted a fnendly attitude to them m order to preserve 
their supenor position It is well known that Great 
Britain uould never have been able to put down the 
dangerous Sepoy nsing in 1859 mthout Mohammedan 
support This fnendy alliance between England and 
Ishm naturally contributed greatly to making the 
contrast inth the Hmdus more acute, oppressed as they 
u ere by both sides As long as the Mohammedans made 
common cause unth the English, any union hetween 
them and the Hmdus was practically inconceivable 

In the year 1919 the political situation of centuries 
was changed at one blow By the Mohammedan 
Khalifat moi ement the Mussulman population of India 
bccamcalienated from the English regime and approached 
correspondingly nearer to the Hindu Swaraj movement 
Gandhi by Knowing how to take advantage of the new 
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situation, and persuading his followers to make the claim! 
of the Mohammedans their own, succeeded for the firsi 
time m uniting Hindus and Mohammedans ^ a commor 
movement against the English Government. 

Although here and there there was a revival of the 
hostility between the two faiths, which sometimes ever 
led to grave excesses, as at the time of the blood} 
Moplah nsmg, nevertheless umty was realized m practice 
to a greater extent than ever before through Gandhi’s 
initiative. The Mohammedan leaders worked hand in 
hand with Gandhi, both parties put forward the same 
programme at the All-Indian Imperial Congress, and 
m the years that followed Hindus and Mohammedans 
supported each other m the movement against England 
in an honourable alliance 

In all his speeches and writmgs on Hindu-Mo- 
hammedan umty, Gandhi champion,ed absolutely equal 
rights for both religions. In his opmion umty was 
independent of all differences of creed and culture: 
“ I never realize any distinction between a Hindu and 
a Mohammedan. To my mind both are sons of Mother 
India I know that the Hindus are a numencal majonty, 
and that they are believed to be more advanced m 
knowledge and education Accordingly, they should be 
glad to communicate some of their knowledge to their 
Mohammedan brethren. When Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans act towards each other like blood brothers, then alone 
can there be true umty, then only can the dawn of 
freedom break for India ” 

Gandhi hoped that the ultimate result of this union 
would mean not only the political liberation of India, 
but a^so the awakening of a homogeneous national 
culture In order to advance this aim, he founded an 
Indian University at Ahmedabad, at which the students 
were to be made familiar with all Asiatic cultures and 
languages, Arabic and Persian as well as Sanskrit. 
“ My university,” he wrote in his paper, Young bidta, 
“ IS not intended merely to feed on or repeat the ancient 
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cultures, but to build a new culture based on the 
traditions of the past and enriched by the expenences 
of la r tunqs The ideal is a sjuthesis of all the different 
cultures that have come to stay in India, that have 
influenced Indian life, and that, m their turn, have 
themselves been influenced by Ae spirit of the soil 
This synthesis will naturally be of the Swadeshi type, 
where each culture is assured its legitimate place*, and 
not of the American pattern, where one dominant 
culture absorbs the rest and where the aim is not towards 
harmony, but towards an artifiaal and forced unity 
One thing only is barred by the university, that spint 
of exclusion which permanently claims for its sole use 
any field of human mterest whatever ” 

It 13 not surpnsmg that this bold idea of breakmg with 
all the deeply rooted prqudicea of India s past and 
unitmg Hmdus and Mohammedans in a common move- 
ment was not accepted with unanimity in India, and 
even led to strong opposition m many circles One of 
Gandhi s most bitter enemies, the politician and wnter, 
Sanl-ara Nair, expressed the view that the Mohammedans 
understand by umty merely their own hegemony over 
the Hmdus and that Gandhi had gone far to meet them 
on this point Gandhi,” SanMra Nair mamtains, 
‘ has had to make very great concessions to the Mo- 
hammedans, and has thereby dehvered the Hmdu cause 
into the hands of Islam " 

In reply to the objection that the Mohammedans, 
even by religion, arc m principle supporters of war, and 
can, therefore, find no pbee in a system of passive 
resistance Gandhi statcu " My association with the 
noblest Mussulmans has taught me to see that Islam 
has spread not bv the power of the sword but bj the 
prayerful love of an unbroken line of its saints and 
fakirs Warrant there is in Islam for drawing the sword , 
but the conditions laid down are so strict that they arc 
not capable of being fulfilled by cv crybody Where is 
the unerring general to order a Jehad? Where is the 
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suffering, the love, and purification that must precedi 
the very idea of drawing the sword? 

Other Indian pubhcists again, like Chatteijee anc 
Chandarvarkar, have expressed the view tAat it woulc 
be wrong to expect a religious agreement from the faci 
that the Hindus have adopted the Mohammedar 
demands in the Kdialifat dispute, for the victory of the 
followers of the Khalifat could only help to make Indian 
Islam even stronger than before and gravitate to some 
centre outside India. 

However justified some of these objections may in 
themselves appear to be, the greatness of Gandhi's 
undertaking remains beyond dispute The fact that he 
succeeded, even if only partially and perhaps not perma- 
nently, in reaching a national agreement in the century- 
old hostihty between the two creeds, remams an histone 
fact, which is bound to be numbered among the most 
important m the history of India. 


XX 

The influence of this united movement of all Indian 
parties under Gandhi’s leadership caused the English 
Government to make certain concessions. On 24th 
December 1919 an amnesty for political prisoners was 
proclaimed, and a Reform Act was approved which 
granted the Indian people a number of important rights 
both in the central government and m district admmistra- 
tion. On the assumption that England intended to 
relent, and in his desire to preserve peace as long as 
possible, Gandhi accepted the British proposals and 
also earned them m the National Congress. 

But m 1920 Gandhi found himself compelled to make 
a final break with the British Government. After the 
death of Tilak he became the universally recognized 
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leader of the Indian nationahsts at the very moment 
when the disastrous peace terms for Turkey became 
known, and almost at the aame tune as the provocative 
resolutions^ of the Comimttee of Invesbg^on on the 
atrocities m the Punjab were published ’TOe Moham- 
medans felt that their rehgious sentiments had been 
wounded by the unjust treatment of the Osman Ernpire, 
whde the Hmdus regarded the umnumty of the officers 
guilty of the massacre at Amritsar as a grave insult and 
a madderung miustice The two great parties therefore, 
on Gandhi’s advice, resolved on the jomt execution of 
non-co-operation ” Gandhi informed the Viceroy of 
this decision in a letter, m which he also explamed the 
motiv es for the adoption of passive resistance against the 
English authonties, but he also, on this occasion too, 
emphasized his wilhngness for a peaceful settlement 
Gandhi’s Open Letter to All Englishmen in India per- 
haps affords a better msight than any other document 
mto the reasons which led him to start his non co- 
operation campaign Moreover, the whole spirit of bis 
programme is clearly shown in this pamphlet “ Up 
to the present 1 fully beheved that Air Lloyd George 
would redeem his promise to the Mohammedans, and 
that the revelations of the official atroatics in the Punjab 
would secure full reparation for the Punjabis But the 
treachery of Mr Lloyd George and the condonation 
of the Amritsar atroaties have completely shattered my 
faith in the good intentions of the Government and the 
nation which is supporting it You have shown total 
disregard of our feelings by glorifying the Punjab 
administration and flouting the Mussulman sentiment 
I know that j-ou would not mind if we could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from jour hands You know that 
we are powerless to do that, for jou have ensured our 
incapacitj to fight m open and honourable battle 
Braverj on the battleficla is thus impossible for us 
Bravery of the soul still remains open to us I know 
that jou will respond to that also I am engaged in 
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c\ oking that braver}*. Non-co-operation means nothing 
less than tiaming in self-sacnlicc . . 

Gandhi published innumerable appeals to die popula- 
tion and made speeches and gave addresses in the attempt 
to familiarize the masses with his ideas and his pro- 
gramme. He declared that from time immemorial it 
had been the right of the people to refuse to work ivith 
an unworthy authority. But if this movement i\cre to 
be successful, it must be conducted with the strictest 
discipline, and discipline was possible only if no violence 
were used. For this reason abstinence from any form 
of armed warfare w*as the first condition of success 
“ If \iolcnce is employed against the representatives of 
the Go\crnmcnt or against persons w'ho refuse to join 
our movement, it means retrogression in our case and a 
useless waste of innocent lives. Therefore, all w^ho 
earnestly desire that non-co-operation be successful m 
the shortest possible time must regard complete order 
as his first duty. . . 

Gandhi evplamcd in detail how every citizen un- 
consciously and tacitly supported the ruling Govern- 
ment and thus made himself responsible for its actions. 
There ivas nothing against this while the Government 
acted justly; but it became the duty of everyone to 
refrain from co-operation with unjust rulers. “ If a 
father does any injustice it is the duty of his children 
to leave the parental roof. If the head master of a school 
conducts his institution on an immoral basis the pupils 
must leave the school If the chairman of a corporation 
is corrupt the members thereof must wash their hands 
clean of his corruption by withdrawing from it. Even 
so, if a Government does a grave injustice the subject 
must withdraw^ co-operation wholly or partially, suffi- 
ciently to wean the ruler from his wickedness In each 
of the cases conceived by me there is an element of 
suffering, whether mental or physical. Without such 
suffering it is not possible to attam freedom.” 

The Indian people, therefore, in order not to be 
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responsible for the deeds of the English Government, 
were to refrain from giving their active and passive 
support , they were as it were to terminate the contrai 
soaal and tvithdraw from the pohacal commumty Until 
reparation was made for the unjust acts of the Govern- 
ment, Gandhi’s followers were to take no notice what- 
ever of any official institution, much less make use of it 
Gandhi, however, m this case tried to show that this 
non co-operation was qmte distmct from the boycott, 
the boycott was the expression of revengeful sentiments 
and therefore m conflict with the Ahimsa idea “ To 
proceed from non-co-operation to the boycott would be 
a descent from the sublime to the ridiculous Non- 
co-operation, m the sense used by me, must be non- 
vuolent, and therefore neither pumtrve nor vindictive, 
nor ba^ on malice a desire to pumsh, or ill-wiU or 
hatred What makes our movement a moral and 

peaceful struggle is the law of love which we have made 
Its basis Our non-violence must be somethmg more 
than merely reframmg from injunng the enemy physic- 
ally, othenvise every siege or blockade would be a form 
of peaceful warfare, whereas in reality they are as much 
an expression of brute force as a regular battle ” 
Gandhi ivas convinced that the Government could 
overthrow any armed nsmg with their militaiy resources, 
but that they were unaWe to stop peaceful non-co- 
operation It ivas certainly an important condition for 
success that the whole movement was not animated by 
the idea of embarrassing the Goiemmcnt at any pnee, 
but that the whole Indian people even in the midst of 
the strictest non-co-operation, was full of goodwill and 
kindliness towards the oppressors, for it was only m 
this atmosphere that the all prciailing power ot Satya- 
graha could develop The greatness of the success 
depended as Gandhi often emphasized not on the 
amount of embarrassment that non-co-operation caused 
the authontics, but solely on the amount of goodwill 
prciailing in the people of India 
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“ Non-co-operation,” ^^rotc Gandhi, is a movement 
intended to invite the English to co-operate with us on 
honourable terms or retire fiom our land. It is a 
movement to place our relations on a pur\i basis, to 
define them in a manner consistent with our self-respect 
and dignit3^” 

There is no charge which Gandhi rebuts so decisively 
as the idea that his fight for Indian freedom has anything 
in common with nationalism in the ordinary sense: 
“ It is true that I work for the freedom of India; I was 
born in India, I inherited its cultuic, and w'as created to 
ser\'e my country. But my love for my fatherland has 
not only no desire to injure any other nation, it rather 
aims at ser\'ing as best it can all othci nations in the 
truest sense of tlic W'ord. The freedom of India, as I 
conceive it, can never be a danger to the w^orld ” 

Gandhi’s nationalism contains none of those elements 
which make the nationalist movements of the Western 
• countnes seem a menace to peace. Gandhi’s national 
ideal is not the principle of narrow' concentration on his 
ow'n nation and a hostile attitude to all other nations; 
it is rather a consciousness of having a specific task to 
fulfil for India, Whenever nationalism ceases to use 
violence, and consciously and unconditionally rejects 
violence, it wnll become a principle fundamentally 
ilifferent from the nationalist imperialism of Europe. 
Gandhi has awakened the Indian people to a national 
ethical system which can never be a danger to other 
countries. 

This IS best seen in Gandhi’s definition of his own 
patriotism: “ For me,” writes the Mahatma, “ patriot- 
ism is Jihe same as humanity. I am patriotic because I 
am human and humane. My patriotism is not exclusive. 
I will not hurt England or Germany to sers'e India. 
Impenalism has no place m my scheme of life ” 

Gandhi drew up a most precise and carefully thought- 
out plan of campaign for his non-violent warfare, in 
which he fixed four stages of non-co-operation, which 
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were to be applied consecutively as need required The 
first stage consisted in the resignation by Indians of all 
titles and honoraiy offices, the second stage provided 
for the recall of all Indian officials from their posts, at 
the third stage the Indian pohce and military forces 
n ere to resign from the service of the English, while the 
fourth stage prescribed a general refusal to pay taxes 

To start with, Gandhi ann ounced the first part of his 
programme and asked the population to resign all 
honorary titles and offiees conferred by the English 
Government, not to parOapate for the time bemg m any 
State loans, not to invoke the aid of the courts, to remove 
their children from the State schools, and not to send 
deputies to the Legislative Councils provided for in the 
Constitution He himself announeed in his letter to the 
Viceroy that he resigned all the English titles and ordert 
conferred on him, 

His example was almost generally imitated in India 
Numerous officials sent m their resignations, the schools 
emptied, the Ian courts nere no longer used The All- 
Indian National Congress not only sanctioned all the 
measures proposed by Gandhi, but also made known 
that, if necessary, they were ready to proceed to the 
fourth stage of the struggle, refusal to pay taxes About 
a )car later nhen violent measure* were expected from 
the English authontics the National Congress handed 
o\cr all Its functions to Gandhi, that is, conferred the 
nght of dictatorship on him, and at the same time 
authonred him in case he uerc arrested, to appoint his 
successor and transmit his authority to him 

The aim of Gandhi s cfTorts u-as Stvaraj, complete 
sclf-goicmmcnt for India The Indian people must 
in future be able to decide their destiny, independent ol 
all foreign influences In this connection Gandhi 
believes that this freedom cannot be a gift to India, for 
Swaraj is a treasure to be purchased with a nation’s best 
blood winch can only come to the country as the fruit 
of “ incessant labour and suffenng beyond measure ” 
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So long as they had no legal pretext for intervention 
the English authorities looked on more or less quietly 
at the non-co-operation movement. Gandhi had also 
reckoned on this, at least in the first stages of his pro- 
gramme, when he maintained that the Government 
would be powerless in face of a non-violent movement. 

But if the English did nothing to compel the Indian 
population to co-operate, neither did they show any 
signs of submitting to Gandhi’s demands and granting 
self-government to the country. And just as the Ma- 
hatma, according to programme, was on the verge of 
going on to the next stage of non-co-operation, and 
proclaiming civil disobedience, the excited crowd was 
guilty of serious excesses in Chauri Chaura, which 
caused the death of several police olficers. Under the 
shattering impression of this serious breach of the 
principle of non-violence, Gandhi repognized that the 
people were not ripe for carrying out civil disobedience 
in a dignified and peaceful manner, and desisted from 
proclaiming it. He imposed a five days’ fast on himself 
as an atonement for the crime committed by the infuriated 
mob. 

In the spring of 1922 the English Government, after 
a long period of uncertainty and vacillation, at last 
decided to make an example of Gandhi and to bring him 
to trial. The ostensible pretext for this action was 
afforded by four articles published by the Mahatma in 
his penodical. Young India^ in which the Advocate- 
General discovered the crime of “ exciting disaffection 
towards His Majesty’s Government as established by 
law in British India.” On loth March 1922 Gandhi 
was arrested and detained m the prison of Sabarmati. 
On his first appearance before the examimng magistrate 
Gandhi pleaded guilty, his friend Shankarlal Banker, 
the publisher of Young India^ who had been arrested 
and charged with the same offence, also from the very 
beginning accepted full responsibility before the law. 

On 1 8th March the case was heard before C. N. 
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Broomfield, the district ludre of Ahmedabad, th 
accused dedmed to be defended A great part of th 
case was taken up with a controveray between th 
Adwicate-fSeneral and the judm, the judre wished t 
give his verdict immediately after Gandhi had pleadei 
guilty, but the Advocate-General msisted that th 
procedure should be earned out m full , his aim wa 
to make Gandhi responsible for the nots and blooUshei 
at Chaiin Chaura Madras, and Bombay, and to influ 
ence the sentence by provmg aggravatmg circumstances 
Then Gandhi rose and made his great speech H 
began by acknowledging that he was really responsibl 
for the popular excesses with which the Advocate 
General had charged him “ I wanted to avoid violence 
But I had to make my choice, I had either to submit to i 
system which I considered had done an irrcparabk 
harm to my country or incur the risk of the mad fury o 
my people bursting forth when they understood thi 
truth from my lips I know that my people have some 
times gone mad I am deeply sorry for it, and I am 
therefore, here to submit not to a light penalty, but t< 
the highest penalty I do not ask for mercy nor pleat 
any extenuating act I am here, therefore, to inviti 
and cheerfully submit to the highest penalty that car 
be inflicted upon me for what m law is a dcliberati 
crime and what appears to me the highest duty of i 
citizen ’ 

Gandhi explained that he had for thirtj years beer 
loj al to England, until flnall) all his hopes w ere destroj cc 
and he felt compelled to take up the fight against thi 
Bntish Government 

‘ I have no personal ill-vnll,” he declared, " againsi 
anj single administrator much less can I have anj 
disaflcction towards the King s person But I hold it r 
virtue to be disaffected towards a Government which in 
Its totality has done more harm to India than any prcvnoui 
sj-stem India is less manlj under British rule than she 
ever was before Holdmg such a belief, I consider il 
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to be a sin to have aiTcction for the s}stem. And it has 
been a precious privilege for me to be able to write 
what I have in the various articles tendered in evidence 
against me. ... I am endca\ouring to show to my 
countrNunen that violent non-co-operation only multi- 
plies evil, and that as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, v ithdra\\al of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from \iolcnce. Non-violence implies volun- 
tar}f submission to the penalty for non-co-operation 
t\ith c\il I am here, therefore, to unite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me. . . . The only course open to )ou, the Judge, 
is either to resign }our post and thus dissociate yourself 
from evil, if you feel that the law you aic trilled upon to 
administer is an evil and that m reality I am innocent; 
or to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe 
that the system and the law you arc assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this countr}% and that my 
activity is, therefore, injurious to the public weal 

After Gandhi had finished the judge began his 
address. He prefaced it by saying what a hca\y task 
had fallen to him, as he was personally perfectly con- 
vinced of Gandhi’s lofty mindedness and ideal motives. 
“ There are probably few people in India,” he went on, 
“ who do not sincerely regret that you should have 
made it impossible for any Government to leave you 
at liberty. ... I feel it my duty to sentence you to six 
years impnsonment, and I would like to say in doing so 
that, if the course of events m India should make it 
possible for the Government to reduce the period and 
release you, no one will be better pleased than I.” 

Soon after Gandhi went to prison an important 
change began in the Indian Independence Party Under 
the leadership of C R. Das, a group of Swarajists was 
formed who, in distinction from Gandhi’s followers, do 
not boycott the Legislative Councils introduced by the 
English Government, but try to oppose them by mtemal 
obstruction. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms granted 
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by England provided for a sort of gradual transfomia' 
non of India into a Bntiah Dominion, and adopted e 
transinonal penod of ten years, during tvhich the Indiar 
pe<mle welu to be pohncally trametf and prepared foi 
self-government by parnapanon m the Legislanvt 
Councils Gandhi had ordjamed stnet non-co-opera- 
non with regatd to these Legislanve Counala, and 
had forbidden his followers to appear m them oi 
to take part m elecnons to them C R Das, how- 
ever, now beheved that it would be better if the 
Indian nanonahsts secured as many seats as possible ir 
this parliamentary body, and tned to “ boycott the 
Counals from witnm ” C R. Das was able to bnng the 
majonty of the AU-Indian Congress over to his side, 
alter Gandhi a programme, and replace it by his own 
Apart from this change m taencs towards the Legislanve 
Councils, Das ujihdd Gandhi’s general pnnaples, 
especially stnet non-violence With regard to Western 
aviluanon, too, C R Das shared Gandhi’s attitude 
‘ The wheels of the machme,” he said once, “ will 
draw us mto a vortex unnl we ourselves become unreal 
and dead parts of the machme The machine is a work 
of the devil, it sows the germ of comipnon among 
the people ” 

Meanwhile after a considerable penod of impnson- 
ment in Yeroda gaol, Gandhi became senously ill, and 
after having undergone an opeianon he was released on 
account of his weax health On his return to political 
life he found the situation completely changed hy the 
nse of the Swarajists To the surpnse of his own 
followers he contnved to adapt himself cleverly to the 
existing situation He compromised with the Swarajists, 
gave up non-co-operation with reprd to the Legislative 
Counals, and in return secured from the Swarajists 
the rccogniuon of the other points of his programme, 
1 lindu-hlohammedan unity , equal nghts for the panahs, 
and his propaganda for the spmning-whcel Like 
Lenin, Gandhi liad also to face the bitterest opposiuon 
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from many of his own followers on account of his un- 
expected compromise with the political necessities of 
the moment ; this went so far that one group, who called 
themselves “ non-changers,” separated frdhi Gandhi 
and persisted in non-co-operation with the Legislative 
Councils. 

Henceforward, Gandhi withdrew almost entirely from 
active political life for a considerable time, and applied 
his undivided energies to propaganda for the spinmng- 
wheel. In the autumn of 1925 he founded the All- 
Indian Spinners’ Association, and with the help of this , 
organization tried to promote the economic independ- 
ence of his country more effectively than hitherto. The 
actual day to day political work he left to the Swarajists 
who, after the death of C. R. Das, were led by the Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru. 

Meanwhile a new party had been formed, the Justice 
Party, consisting mamly of politicians, lawyers, and 
journahsts, which aimed at the Europeanization of India 
and the overthrow of the caste system. Naturally this 
party, of professions so ardently fought by Gandhi, was 
from the very outset strongly opposed to the Mahatma. 
Most of the attacks on the ideas and political methods 
of non-co-operation came from its ranks. 

In November 1926 the new Indian provincial elections 
took place and, especially in Madras, resulted in the 
annihilating defeat of the Justice Party and the complete 
victory of the Swarajists This result was received with 
almost imiversal jubilation m India ; processions were 
organized which earned the pictures of C. R Das and 
Gandhi. 

The Congress of the Oppressed Colomal Nations 
which fnet at Brussels m February 1927, proved that 
Gandhi’s doctrines had spread far beyond India. The 
representative of the South African negroes, the Zulu, 
Gumedi, brought vehement charges of oppression of the 
black workers and peasants, and declared that the 
negroes also wished to follow the example of India and 

u 
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start anon violent war against their oppressors Perha] 
this programme of the South African negroes is not ui 
connected with the fact that Gandhi himself mac 
pracncal ipplication of his passu e resistance raethoc 
for the first time in South Amca 
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As may be seen from the pohocal developments i 
India m recent years, Gandhi’s programme has not bet 
unopposed We must not M to note that mar 
objections, some not easily disposed of, have been raist 
against Gandhi s ideas in general and against his systei 
of non-co-operation m India m particailar The chu 
argument against the Swaraj for which Gandhi is stnvir 
13 the doubt whether India, as a complet^ mdependei 
Statedepmedofthe mihtaiy assistance of England, ivou] 
he able to protect its frontiers against foreign invasion 

The publiast, B C Chatteijee, editor of the Afoc/n 
limac, declares that an independent India would nevi 
be able to maintain the hegemony over the Indian Ocea 
at present exercised by Delhi Without the help of th 
English army it would prove to be impossible even I 
presen e political unity on the Deccan Peninsula itsel 
As soon as the English troops left India the counti 
Mould again sink into the disastrous system of petl 
states and the demoralizing struggle between cotiflicl 
ing ^ religious antagonisms iihicn existed before th 
beginning of Bntish rule in India Chattetjee believe 
that the North-West passes on the boundary betuee 
India and Afghanistan c\cn non can only be defende 
against their warlike Mohammedan neighbours by 
perpetual guenlla warfare, after the uithdraM-al of th 
English the Indians, unarmed and entirely wnthoi 
military skill or practice, would be helpless against th 
incursions of these frontier tnbes Morcoier, th 
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Independence of India is also threatened from another 
side. The arlike Japanese, seeking for an outlet, would 
.11 once sci7c the opportunity for capturing an enormous 
colony w hich ^\ould no longer be defended. In Chatter- 
ice’s Mcw Gandhi’s S^^ara| would only be a brief 
transitional state, and would 'ultimately mean only that 
India exchanged one master for another. 

Mpn\ of Gandhi’s opponents also draw attention to 
the danger of a Russian imasion of India, which would 
become a menace the moment the power of Great 
Hritain no longer protected the Indian frontiers In 
fact, Soviet Russia has already contrived to establish 
Itself in Afghanistan, and is thus near enough to the 
Khyber Pass, the chief point for invading India, to 
cause anxiety The founding of the new Soviet Republics, 
Turkmanistan, Uzbekia, laikistan, and Kara Khirgis, 
IS also something of a menace to India, for it is well 
known that Tsarist Russia was always striving to 
expand towards the south and tliat the Soviet state has 
made no cliangc in this policy. 

In reply to such objections Gandhi declares that India 
has no need to be afraid of Bolshevism ; the people are 
too peace-loving to make common cause with anarchy 
The Mahatma believes that all the psychological con- 
ditions for the success of Bolshevism are lacking m 
India, and thus it will be impossible for Russian agitators 
to prepare the ground for an invasion “ If anything 
can possibly prevent this calamity descending on our 
countiyx It IS Satyagraha Bolshevism is the necessary 
result of modern materialistic civilization Its insensate 
\Vorship of matter has given rise to a school which has 
been brought up to look upon materialistic advancement 
as the goal, and which has lost all touch with the final 
things of life. . If I can but induce the nation to accept 
Satyagraha, we need have no fear of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda ” 

At the Brussels Congress Jawahar Nehru, the general 
secretary of the Indian National Congress, also declared 
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that, while India sympathized with Russia, because the 
Soviet State was also fitting English imperialism, 
Bolshevik doctnnes as su3i were practically unknown 
m India find would never gam any foUowmg worth 
mentiotiing among its population 

Chandarvarkar attacks Gandhi from another side 
and states that it was England and English education 
that first awakened the spirit of patnotism m India 
The English teachers called the attention of the young 
people of^dia to the treasures of Sanskrit literature, 
service m offices under the direction of Englishmen 
trained the Indian offiaals m responsibility and social 
ideas To cut ourselves off from all English influence, as 
Gandhi preaches, would be a senous mjury to the 
growth of Indian national and civic scnPmcnt ” 

A further objection m principle to Gandhi’s non- 
co-operation movement is the reproach frequently 
lei clJed at it that this doctnne is purelj negative and is, 
therefore, entirely mconsistcnt with the ancient Indian 
pnnaple that only saymg yea to life can be of anv laluc 
Chattcrjcc made a comparison between Gandhi and tlie 
Bengali national leader, Aurobindo Ghosc, m which he 
called Gandhi the high pnest of renunciation and 
Aurobindo the prophet of life Tor Chattcqcc, Gandhi, 
on account of his tendency to renunciation, is the suit- 
able guardian of religious feelings, but not the nght 
political leader Gandhi belongs to the type of the 
Mnyasi,who repress the flesh, consciously reject all the 
colour and warmth of life, denounce cvciything which 
13 not necessary for bare liiclihood and hasten the 
dissolution of the body so that the spmt imprisoned m 
It may the more quicklv be umted with the dinne It 
has been the mission of India from its earliest days to 
produce men of this type and to keep its face always 
turned to God Cliattciycc tncs to show , howcicr, that 
the Indian people ha\c to thank this asceticism and 
estrangement from life for their loss of freedom and 
their abasement 
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“ If wc look back, we discover that foreign dominion 
over India is a terrible revenge on the country, a revenge 
which life has taken on a nation which tried to deny life. 
By the assimilation of the doctrine of complbte abstin- 
ence from violence, India has lost its real self; in ex- 
posing Its soul utterly to the absolutely good God, it at 
the same time committed the error of also stripping 
itself ‘before humanity, which, however, is a mixture of 
good and evil. . . 

Aurobindo Ghosc, on the other hand, accordmg to 
Chatterjee, appeared as the apostle of life and proclaimed 
that modem India must take the way of tme Brahman- 
ism, freedom through life “ The great philosophy of 
divine knowledge must no longer remain locked m the 
breast of the Brahmans ; all India must take the way of 
Brahmanism and win its freedom through joy m life.^’ 

Rabmdranath Tagore also states that Gandlii is content 
to “ recite the chapter of ne^tion and dwell eternally 
on the faults of others.’^ In Tagore’s opinion the non- 
co-operation movement, with its negative idea, corre- 
sponds to the teaching of Buddhism, which demanded 
the extirpation of all joy in life. Buddhism lays the 
chief stress on avoidance of evil, whereas Brahmanism 
expressly calls attention to the necessity for positive 
joy in life. 

Gandhi, in his answer to this reproach, said that 
rejection is as much an ideal as acceptance, and that it is 
as necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept truth: 
‘‘ All religions teach us that two opposite forces act 
upon us, and that human endeavour consists m a series 
of eternal rejections and acceptances. Non-co-operation 
with evil IS as much a duty as co-operation with good. . . . 
This deliberate refusal to co-operate is like-the necessary 
weeding process that a cultivator has to resort to before 
he sows. . . . Non-co-operation is the nation’s notice 
that it is no longer satisfied to be m tutelage. The 
nation has taken to the harmless (for it), natural, and 
rehgious doctrine of non-co-operation in the place of the 
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that, while India sympathized with Russia, because the 
Sonet State was also fighting English unpenahsm, 
Bolshevik doctrines as bu3i were practically unknown 
m India Snd would never gam any following worth 
menbomng among its population 

Chandarvarkar attacks Gandhi from another side 
and states that it was England and English education 
that first awakened the spint of patriotism In India 
‘ The English teachers called the attention of the young 
people of India to the treasures of Sansknt hterature 
service m offices under the direction of Englis h men 
tramed the Indian officials in responsibility and social 
ideas To cut ourselves offfrom all English influence, as 
Gandhi preaches would be a senous mjury to the 
growth of Indian national and avic sentiment ” 

A further objection in pnnciple to Gandhi’s non- 
co-operauon movement 13 the reproach frequently 
levelled at it that this doctnne is purely negative and is, 
therefore entirely mconsistent with the anaent Indian 
principle that onlj saying yea to life can be of any value 
Chattcrjcc made a comparison between Gandhi and tlie 
Bengali national leader, Aurobmdo Ghosc, m which he 
callrf Gandhi the high pnest of renunciation and 
Aurobmdo the prophet of life For Chatteijcc, Gandhi, 
on account of his tendency to rcnunaation, is the suit- 
able guardian of religious fcchngs but not the nght 
pohneal leader Gandhi belongs to the tj’pc of the 
banj-asi who repress the flesh, consciouslj reject all the 
colour and warmth of life, denounce everything which 
IS not ncccssar) for bare livelihood and hasten the 
dissolution of the body, so that the spint imprisoned m 
it maj the more quicUy be united wath the divine It 
has been the mission of India from its earliest' daj-s to 
produce men of this tj-pc and to keep its face alwaj-s 
turned to God Cliattcijcc tncs to show , however, that 
the Indian people have to thank this ascetiasm and 
estrangement from life for their loss of freedom and 
thnr abasement 
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“ If wc look back, wc discover (hat foreign dominion 
over India is a teiriblc icvenge on the countiy, a j cvenge 
which life has taken on a nation whicli tried to deny life. 
By the assimilation of the doctiinc of complete abstin- 
ence from violence, India has lost its ical self ; m ex- 
posing its soul utterly to the absolutely good God, it at 
the same time committed the ciior of also stripping 
itself •bcfoic humanity, which, however, is a mixture of 
good and evil. ...” 

Aurobindo Ghosc, on the other hand, according to 
Chattcrjcc, appeared as the apostle of life and proclaimed 
that modern India must take the way of true Brahman- 
ism, freedom thiough life. “ The great philosophy of 
divine knowledge must no longer lemam locked in the 
breast of the Brahmans ; all India must take the way of 
Bmhmanism and win its fieedom through joy in life.” 

Rabindranath Tagore also states that Gandhi is content 
to “ recite the chapter of ne^tion and dwell eternally 
on the faults of others ” In Tagore’s opinion the non- 
co-operation movement, with its negative idea, corre- 
sponds to the teaching of Buddhism, which demanded 
the extirpation of all joy in life. Buddhism lays the 
chief stress on avoidanee of evil, whereas Brahmanism 
expressly calls attention to the necessity for positive 
joy in life. 

Gandhi, m his answer to this reproach, said that 
rejection is as much an ideal as acceptance, and that it is 
as necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept truth: 
“ All leligions teach us that two opposite forces act 
upon us, and that human endeavour consists in a series 
of eternal rejections and acceptances. Non-co-operation 

with evil IS as much a duty as co-operation with good 

This deliberate refusal to co-operate is like-the necessary 
weeding process that a cultivator has to resort to before 
he sows. . . . Non-co-operation is the nation’s notice 
tliat It is no longer satisfied to be m tutelage. The 
nation has taken to the harmless (for it), natural, and 
religious doctrine of non-co-operation in the place of the 
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that, while India sympathized with Russia, because the 
Soviet State was alM fighting English unpenahsm, 
Bolshevik doctrmes as sucn were practically unknown 
m India find would never gam any followmg worth 
mentioning among its population 

Chandarvarkar attacks Gandhi from another side 
and states that it was England and Enghsh education 
that first awakened the spirit of patnotiam in India 
The English teachers called the attention of the young 
people of India to the treasures of Sansknt hteraturc, 
service m offices under the direction of Englishmen 
tramed the Indian officials m responsibdity and social 
ideas To cut ourselves off from all Enghsh influence, as 
Gandhi preaches, would be a senous mjury to the 
growth of Indian national and cmc sentiment ” 

A further objection m prmaple to Gandhi s non- 
co-operation moiement is the reproach frequently 
levelled at it that this doctrme is purely negative and is, 
therefore, entirely mconststent with the ancient Indian 
principle that onl) sajang yea to hfe can be of any value 
Chatterjec made a comparison between Gandhi and the 
Bengali national leader, Aurobindo Ghosc, m which he 
called Gandhi the high pnest of renunciation and 
Aurobindo the prophet of life For Chatterjec, Gandhi, 
on account of nis tendency to rcnunaation, is the suit- 
able guardian of religious feelings, but not the right 
political leader Gandhi belongs to the type of the 
Mnj-asi, who repress the flesh, consnousl} reject all the 
colour and warmth of life, denounce everything which 
IS not ncccssaiy for bare livelihood, and hasten the 
dissolution of the body, so that the spint imprisoned m 
It maj the more quickly be united with the dinnc It 
has been the mission of India from its earliest' daja to 
produce men of this tj-pc and to keep its face alwaj’s 
turned to God Chattctjcc tnes to show, however, that 
the Indian people liavc to thank this asceticism and 
estrangement from life for their loss of freedom and 
their abasement 
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interest of the whole of humanity. “ However rich mav 
be the harmonies with which the rest of the nations can 
enrich the human symphony, they would be of sub- 
ordinate importance if the powers of As^ did not 
become the bearers of a new justification of life, death, 
and action, if they could not show a new way of salvation 
to exhausted Europe.” 

Thus Gandhi’s peaceful fight for the freedom of India 
was bound to find a lively response in Europe as well 
and to call forth a mass of differing opinions. While 
many important men, chief among whom is Romain 
Rolland, who declared to the author that he regarded 
Gandhi as a “ Christ who only lacked the Cross,” see 
in Gandhi’s doctrines and methods the dawn of a nevt 
morality, many others doubt whether it is possible to 
attain political success with peaceful weapons. 

Upton Sinclair, in a letter to the author, said that he 
followed Gandhi’s life work with the greatest interest, 
that he himself had never used violence and would be 
very glad if it could be proved that humanity could 
solve all Its problems by Gandhi’s method. But after 
the experiences of the world war, he was not convmced 
that the West would be able to take Gandhi’s way* 

“ My own forefathers got their political freedom by 
violence; that is to say, they overthrew the British 
Crown and made themselves a free Republic. Also by 
violence they put an end to the enslavement of the black 
race on this continent. . . If there is any chance of 
oppressed peoples getting free by violence I should 
justify the use of it At the same time I recognize that 
a man like Gandhi may quite possibly put me to shame 
as an adviser to oppressed races.” 

Bernard Shaw ^so gave the author his opinion on 
Gandhi: “For myself,” writes this Enghsh water, 

“ I can only say that I do not believe in the efficacy of 
any purely negative policy except for stupidly conserva- 
tive purposes. 

“ The objection to military coercion is not that it is 
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unnatural and irreligious doctrine of vrolencc And if 
India IS ever to attain the Straraj of the Poet’s ^ dream, 
she mil do so only by non-nolent non-co-operation 
Gandlu, 'however, regarded these methods of political 
warfare by non-violent means as more than a weapon 
for winning independence for India He looked on the 
Ahimsa doctnne as a message of salvation for the whole 
world ‘ The programme which I have drawn up and 
earned out for India will not only have a favourable 
influence on the political position of India and England 
but also on that of all the world ” 

By his message of “ truth-force,’ and of non-violence 
Gandhi wished to pro\ e to the world that it was possible 
to free the soul from the body even during life, and 
to debt cr up the bodj to the enemy mthout endangermg 
the freedom of the soul ’ India was to give all the other 
nations the great giample of how the moral freedom of 
every individual and of whole nations could be effectively 
defended against all oppression by new means “ Non- 
violence hM come to men and wall remam It is the 
annunciation of peace on earth ” 

Gandhi %vaa reproached because, though he was 

S to proclaim a new doctnne of salvation for the 
world, he nevertheless busied himself with petty 
national problems The Mahatma replied to this 
objection by saying that the great work of universal 
liberation required an apparently ‘ petty local bcgin- 
mng " He appealed to Tolstoi, who once said that we 
need forgive onlv our nearest neighbours to restore 
peace to the whole world, for m this way the arcle of 
harmony would grow wider and wider, until at last it 
was conterminous with the circle of the world Gandhi 
also quoted the saying of an Indian wise man ' \Vhat 
happens on a handful of earth happens on the whole 
globe ’ 

Therefore Gandhi regarded the Indian non-co- 
operation movement as a verv great achievement in the 
* Tatrorr 
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interest of the whole of humanity . “ However rich may 
be the harmonics with which the rest of the nations can 
enrich the human symphony, they would be of sub- 
ordinate importance if the powers of As'a did not 
become the bearers of a new justification of life, death, 
and action, if they could not show a new way of salvation 
to exhausted Europe.” 

Thus Gandhi’s peaceful fight for the freedom of India 
was bound to find a lively response in Europe as well 
and to call forth a mass of differing opinions. While 
many important men, chief among whom is Romam 
Holland, who declared to the author that he regarded 
Gandhi as a “ Christ who only lacked the Cross,” see 
in Gandhi’s doctrines and methods the dawn of a new 
morality, many others doubt whether it is possible to 
attain political success with peaceful weapons 

Upton Sinclair, in a letter to the author, said that he 
followed Gandhi’s life work with the greatest interest, 
that he himself had never used violence and would be 
very glad if it could be proved that humanity could 
solve all its problems by Gandhi’s method. But after 
the experiences of the world war, he was not convinced 
that the West would be able to take Gandhi’s way* 

“ My own forefathers got their political freedom by 
violence; that is to say, they overthrew the British 
Crown and made themselves a free Republic. Also by 
violence they put an end to the enslavement of the black 
race on this continent . . If there is any chance of 

oppressed peoples getting free by violence I should 
justify the use of it. At the same time I recognize that 
a man like Gandhi may quite possibly put me to shame 
as an adviser to oppressed races.” 

Bernard Shaw also gave the author his opinion on 
Gandhi. “For myself,” writes this English writer, 

“ I can only say that I do not believe in the efficacy of 
any purely negative policy except for stupidly conserva- 
tive purposes. 

“ The objection to military coercion is not that it is 
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acffecOve it is, on the contrary, tembly effective, but 
hat Its effects are incalculable They are as often as 
lot precisely the reverse of those contemplated , and m 
ill maCTi tluy TO far beyond the mtenbons of those who 
esort to It The late Tsar of Russia began the war of 
[914 with the ob^ of prcventmg Austria fiom sub- 
ugatmg Serbia ^e Bntish Empire went mto it with 
he object of keepmg Belgium m its condition of a 
Doiver greatly mfenor m mflitary strength on the shores 
if the North Sea, and of preventmg any of the major 
powers from establishmg a mihtary hegemony m 
^rope The Tsar achieved his object most effectively , 
but the forces he set m motion, instead of stoppmg 
there, tiont on to exterminate himself and his family 
and set up a Communist Repubhc m Russia The 
Bntish Empire did not e\en acJueve its object It ga\ e 
France a mihtary hegemony, and consolidated Belgium 
and France mto a ^ngle mihtary unit If this was the 
reu-ard of the victors, that of the vanqmshed can be 
imagined 

‘India has been subjugated Iw violence and held 
down by violence India can be freed by violence just 
as Ireland has been freed by violence It is idle m the 
face of history to deny these facts it might as well be 
said that tigers 11010 nei er been able to live by violence 
and that non-resistance mil convert tigers to a diet of 
rice But the logical end of it mil be tiiat England mil 
never be safe whilst there is an Indian left alive on 
earth, nor India ever safe whilst tm Englishman breathes 
The moment nolence begins men demand security at 
all costs and ns sccunty can never be obtained and the 
endless path of it lies through blood, violence means 
finallj the extermination of the human race TTiat is 
■vihj the consaence of mankind feels it to be mcked and 
finallj dcstructiie of cierything it professes to conserve 
Christ and Buddha and Shell^, Tolstoi and Gandlii, 
were the mouthpieces of this conscience, but though 
thej did not revenge e\al it can hardly be said that they 
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did not resist it, the confusion between revenge and 
resistance, between the attempt to balance one evjl by 
creating another, and the determination to eradicate 
evil and disaim or even destroy its agents, must be 
cleared up before men will enter on the path of peace, 
or on any path which they are asked to pursue without 
weapons and without responsibility ” 
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Like Lenin, Gandhi is also accustomed to carry out 
any idea once recognized to be right with unshakable 
resolution and without regard for the opinions of his 
opponents or his followers. Gandhi also has that courage 
to be lonely which is the mark of the truly great; he, 
too, despises the homage of the crowd for whose welfare 
all his strength is expended. He once declared that 
every leader must make up his mind ‘‘ to oppose ” if 
necessary “ even the will of the people ” in the interest 
of his ideas; on another occasion he wrote bluntly: 
“ I have become literally sick of the adoration of the 
unthinking multitude ; I would feel more certain of my 
ground if I were spat upon by them.” He vigorously 
refuses to have anything to do with trickling to the 
multitude.” 

Thus it is not surprising that Gandhi, like Lemn, has 
been accused of being obstinate and autocratic even by 
his direct followers; more than once he has been 
reproached with being a tyrant and striving after dicta- 
torial power. He also alienated many of his supporters 
by his stubborn inflexibility, so that he, as he himself 
has told us, sometimes had scarcely a dozen followers, 
and in India at the beginning was often almost com- 
pletely isolated. Obsessed by his faith in his ide^, 
Gandhi regarded this isolation as only a stronger stimulus 
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I fresh efforts “ The best and most solid tvork,’ he 
ice said, “ is done m the wilderness of minority ” 

In spite of this complete refusal to make any con- 
ssions tonhe ivill of the maionty at the expense of 
uth, the Mahatma has, nevertheless, always been ready 
1 acknowledge the limitations of his own knowledge 
id to confess his mistakes publicly This clear insight 
ito his own imperfection also led him immediately to 
ipeal any measures which he recognized to be wrong 
ithout any feelmg of false shame “ How could I," 
c once asked, " go on proclaiming a thmg to be right 
hich I had discovered to be wrong? ” 

Thus he undauntedly called a halt in the revoluhonary 
lovemcnt he himself had begun, as soon as he became 
onvinced that India was not yet npe for the civil 
isobcdiencc he had proclaimed He broke off his 
wn movement three times, but this retirement did not 
aean for him the abandonment of his faith in the ultim- 
te victory of his idea, just as unexpected tactical voUe- 
au meant for Lenin anything but doubt of the com- 
aunist idea Gandhi has always held that the truth 
le preaches is ‘ independent of temporary successes or 
allures ' 

When the Mahatma, under pressure of the bloody 
xcesses at Amntsar, Bombay, and Chaun Chaura, 
irdcred the cessation of the movement which had 
Ircady begun, he was trying to come nearer to the 
now ledge of truth ' I am but a seeker after Truth 
claim to have found the way to it 1 claim to be 
naking a ceaseless effort to find it But I admit I hate 
lot j ct found It To find truth completely is to realize 
ineself and one s destmy , in other words, to become 
lerfect I am painfully consaous of my impcrflctions 
md therein lies all the strength I possess ’’ 

But confession of error does not imply m Gandhi 
mj attempt to escape from responsibiliQ for what has 
lappencd On the contrary , he feels himself personally 
lable for all the consequences of his policy When 
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twenty-one police officers were cruelly massacred by the 
infuriated mob in Chauri Chaura Gandhi treated this 
event as a warning from God : he had been shown that 
India was not yet sufficiently permeated by the spint 
of non-violence, but at the same time he took complete 
responsibility for^ this cnme of the mob which he 
loathed, because it had been committed in his name, 
andffie was therefore stained with blood. 

Although he had sent the English Government an 
ultimatum a few days previously, and although this 
retirement exposed him to the derision of his enermes, 
he nevertheless submitted to this “ most bitter humilia- 
tion ” and immediately cut short the civil disobedience 
movement already started “ Let the opponent,” he 
wrote on this occasion, “ glory m our humiliation and 
so-called defeat It is better to be charged with coward- 
ice than to be guilty of denial of our path and sm against 
God. It IS a million times better tliat I should be the 
laughing stock of the world than that I should act 
insincerely towards myself. . . I know that the drastic 
reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, but 
there is no doubt that it is religiously sound. The 
country will have gained by my humiliation and con- 
fession of error . . I lay no claim to superhuman 
powers. I wear the same corruptible flesh as the 
weakest of my fellow beings wear, and am therefore as 
liable to err as any. . . 

In court, too, Gandhi agreed with the Advocate- 
General, when the latter tried to make him responsible 
for the excesses committed by the people. “ I wish to 
endorse all the blame that the learned Advocate-General 
has thrown on my shoulders in connection with the 
incidents in Bombay, Madras, and Chauri Chaura 
Thinking over these deeply and sleeping over them 
night after night, it is impossible for me to dissociate 
myself from these diabolical crimes. , . ” 

The peculiar character of Gandhi’s whole polic}', 
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owever, I3 most dearly shown m the cunous and unique 
ray In which the M^tma tried to manifest his re- 
ponsibihty to the country When he ascribed his 
nstaken estimate of national psychology to his inade- 
uatdy developed understanding of the national atmo- 
phere, he undertook a personaT purification by prayer 
nd a stnct fast of several days Accordmg-to his mvn 
ccoiint, he tned m his way to make his percepHons 
norc d^cate and to " become a fitter instrument able 
0 register the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere 
bout me ” 

He kept before him, as an example and a model, the 
aindutt of the prophet Mohammed, who prayed and 
astcd before every important decision until a revelation 
las vouchsafed to him The Mahatma is convmced 
hat the power of perception increases in proportion as 
he flesh IS overcome by stnct fasting He also imposed 
leceral days of fasung and prayer on himself before the 
proclamation of non-co-operaoon, for he hesitated for a 
long time as to whether he should place this " dangerous 
iveapon ” in the hands of the people 

Later, when new dissensions arose between Hindus 
ind Mohammedans, and all his attempts to allay this 
revival of hosulit) by speeches and negonanons had 
failed he again had recourse to the onginal method of 
fasting ‘ 1 blame no one,” he wrote on that occaston, 

I blame myself alone I have lost the power to make 
myself audible to the people, beaten and helpless, I 
turn to God, who alone can hear me ’ 

Gandhi betook himself to Delhi to the house of the 
Mohammedan leader, Ah, at the foot of the old atadel, 
and there began the great fast " which he hoped 
would give their old elTcct back to his words ahd his 
personalit) For tivo thousand five hundred years ago 
Gautama biddharta, the lofty one had extolled spiritual 
concentration through fasting which, hand m hand with 
Ahimsa, never mtent on violence leads to the goal of 
’tnct disaphne ’ (Lakkhanasuttam) And, in fact, this 
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curioub attempt to evoke political decisions by the aid 
of fasting and self-mortification was crowned with 
success. On the twenty-first day of the fast the leaders 
of all the religious congregations and political parties 
gathered in fear and anxiety about the Mahatma, and 
made peace with each other, so that his precious life 
might no longer be endangered. 

Mow among the rums and hills muscular young 
Englishmen were swinging their golf clubs, while 
above, on the terrace of the house at the foot of the 
citadel, a protocol was being drafted which certainly 
deserves to be numbered among the most curious 
documents in history . “ The leaders here present are 
impressed by the decision of Mahatma Gandhi to fast 

for twenty-one days, and are profoundly moved by it 

All those participating pledge themselves to do their 
utmost to ensure that his resolutions are carried out 
and that all violations are strictly condemned. We 
empower the President personally to communicate to 
Mahatma Gandhi the solemn resolution of all those 
taking part to preserve peace, and to announce to him 
our unanimous desire that he should break his fast 
immediately so that he may be present at the meeting 
and favour it with his co-operation, his advice, and his 
leadership. He himself shall select the means to be used 
to check the spread of the existmg evil as rapidly and 
effectively as possible.’’ 

It is not to be wondered at that, in spite of this 
success, an objection was raised m many quarters 
agamst Gandhi’s whole activity on the ground that 
religion and politics cannot be reconciled People 
were ready to recogmze Gandhi as a samt, but disputed 
his title to be a politician, and appealed to him to remem- 
ber the maxim of the great Indian leader, Tilak, that 
politics IS no field for saints. Rabindranath Tagore, m 
particular, miplored Gandhi not to risk such a precious 
treasure of power in the frail barque of politics, allowmg 
It to sail across endless waves of angry party warfare, 
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and not to let himself be used for cunning moves on the 
political chessboard 

But no one protested more vehemently than Gandhi 
himself against any separation between rehmon and 
politics He felt all too clearly that the whole of life 
at the present time is so mterspersed with soaal, pohtical, 
and religious considerations that it would be iimiossible 
to try to set up strictly separate categones “ I dp not 
beheve that rehgion has nothmg to do with polibcs 
Politics divorced from rehgion is like a corpse, only fit 
to be burned ” 

The Mahatma regarded this s^aration between 
statesmanship and morahty as one of the causes of the 
poliucal degeneration of the nations He points out 
that m earlier times all the great founders of religions 
were also statesmen, and appeals in particular to Cnnst 
and Mohammed 

‘ Jesus ” says the Mahatma, “ was in my humble 
opinion a prince among pohticians The pohtics of his 
time consisted in securing the welfare of the people by 
teaching them not to be seduced by the trinkets of the 
priests and pharisees The latter then controlled and 
moulded the life of the people To-day the system of 
government is so devised as to affect every department 
of our life It threatens our very existence If, there- 
fore, we want to conserve the welfare of the nauon, we 
must religiously interest ourselves in the doings of the 
governors and exert a moral influence on them by 
insisting on their obejang the laws of moiahtj ” 

The lilahatma is thus firmly comanced that it is only 
through the penetration of politics by religious dements 
that politics can be ennobled He has an unshakable 
belief in the possibility and necessity ‘ of introduang 
uncompromising truth and honesty into pohtical life ” 

Thus, for the first ume for centuries through Gandhi, 
pohtics and diplomacy have been imbued wath the 
pnnaplcs of candour, sincerity and morality Never 
once in his whole life has Gandhi made use of secret 
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negotiations, misleading explanations, tactical subter- 
fuges , or surprise strokes . He has rather ostracized from 
political^ life and stigmatized as disgraceful all this 
clandestine trafficking hitherto looked on as indis- 
pensable. 

Convinced that only questionable schemes need fear 
the light of full publicity, he has always given his 
oppgnents notice beforehand of every step he is going 
to take, published full and truthful accounts of all 
deliberations, and never concealed or even tried to make 
excuses for a failure. And by this very unconditional 
straightforwardness he has succeeded in disarming his 
enemies, so that the Delhi Government finally had to 
abandon as useless all supervision of his actions by 
secret police. 


XXIII 

Gandhi, who, like Lenin, makes it his chief concern 
to “ transform ideas into facts,” has called himself a 
“ practical idealist,” thus decisively repudiating the idea 
that his teaching is nothing but an unrealizable dream, a 
Utopia. 

It is true that Gandhi’s revolution, like that of Lemn, 
has not yet succeeded m reaching its real goal. English 
rule m India continues as firmly established as before, 
and it even seems that Gandhi’s movement has for the 
moment receded into the background. But the practical 
and positive side of the great political experiment he 
initiated must nevertheless not be ignored. He was the 
first to succeed m making the idea of abstinence from 
violence one of the highest ideals of humanity, the 
practical policy of a nation of hundreds of millions. 

It is precisely by the fact that he has never over- 
estimated actual possibilities, always kept his demands 
within the practical limits of the actual situation at the 
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moment, had the courage at once to rgieal orders that 
had nuscamed, it is just by the restnctions he imposed 
on himself, that Gandhi proves himself an able practical 
politician* He does, it is true, proclaim the law of 
perfect love, but he declares at the same time that it 
would be unreasonable to expect the masses to submit 
completely to this lav, at present He knows quite well 
that the moral demands he puts forward caimet be 
realized m a day, and has declared that his ideal is “ like 
Euclid s hne, which exists only m imagination, nev er 
capable of being physically drawn It is nevertheless an 
important defimtion m geometry yieldmg great results ” 
Gandhi looks on the non-co-operation movement as 
merely the first step towards a future ideal vorld He 
renunds the r^resentatives of the old pohtical methods, 
who call his plans impracticable and fantastic, that “ the 
steam engineer was laughed at by the horse dealer till 
he saw that even horses could be transported by the 
steam engine The clcctncal engmeer was no doubt 
called a faddist and a madman m steam-engme arcles 
till work was actually done over the wires It may be 
long before the law of love will be recognized m mter- 
nanonal affairs Yet if only we watched the latest 
international developments in Europe and Eastern Asia 
with an eye to essentials, we could see how the world is 
moving steadily to realize that between nation and nation, 
as between man and man, force has failed to solve 
problems 

But even m Gandhi’s strangc-seemmg attempt to per- 
meate politics with religious elements, in this curious 
mevture of prajer fasting, and statesmanship, the 
Mahatma proves himself a practical politician For 
India the ‘ holj man " is the onlj possible fbrm of 
national politinan for throughout the whole history of 
this race the great statesmen have almost always been 
the product of the spirit of religion 

The manv thousand year old Indian Empire is now 
undergoing a mighty historical process The European 
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ci\ilization takes hold of India by means of modem 
methods of government and administration, \vith schools, 
factories, railways, and motor-cars Enormous factory 
buildings, hotels, and warehouses are forcing their way 
among the fantastic palaces and temples, motor-cars ani 
motor-bicycles are mingling with the heavy tread of the 
sacred cows and elephants, the pattenng of the herds of 
assess and the creakmg of the teams of oxen, -v 

The old India is once again girding herself for a 
mighty effort, is umting to withstand the invasion of an 
alien Europe, and is ready to sacrifice deeply rooted 
traditions, if only the hated “ satamc civilization ” can 
in this way be checked. Thus one of the greatest 
hberation movements m all history is begmmng: the 
callmg of the panahs to free humanity so that they, too, 
may take part m the fight against the foreigner. So 
terrible does the danger threatening from the West seem 
to the Indian people that the whole country has umted, 
and all the profound conflicts between races and creeds 
give way before the anxiety to save their menaced 
Asiatic culture. All religious castes and races, Hmdus 
and Mohammedans, Parsees and Sikhs, Brahmans and 
pariahs, rich and poor, are taking their stand as a umfied 
Indian nation against Europe. In religious defiance the 
whole country is gathenng round a symbol of the most 
primitive hand work, of a long superseded archaic 
machine, round the banner of the spmnmg-wheel. 

Three hundred milhon men are obeying the command 
of the man who first created a nation out of these count- 
less creeds and tnbes, a man who is entirely their own, 
who speaks their language and prays their prayers, who 
appeared before the Viceroy clad in a loin-cloth like the 
humblest of his countrymen, to treat of the future of 
India on equal terms with the all-powerful representa- 
tive of the British World Empire. 

Gandhi’s followers are m line with truth when they 
believe that the real India wants no other leader than 
the Mahatma aiid no other policy than the preaching 




To C. F Andreics. 


Sabarmati Prison, 

17th March 1922. 

My dear Charlie, 

I have just got your letter. . I should certainly 
like your going to Ashram and staying there a while, 
when you are tree. But I would not expect you to see * 
me in gaol ; I am as happy as a bird > My idea of a gaol 
life — especially that of a civil resister — is to be cut olf 
entirely from all connection wdth the outside world. 
To be allowed a visitor is a privilege — a civil resister 
may neither seek nor receive a privilege. The religious 
value of gaol discipline is enhanced by renouncing 
privileges. The forthcommg imprisonment will be to 
me more a religious than a political advantage. If it is a 
sacrifice, I \vant it to be the purest. 

With love. 


Yours 


Mohan 


To HaJwnji. 

Yeroda Prison, 14th Apnl 1922 

Dear Hakimji, 

Prisoners are allowed to have a visit once a 
quarter and to write and receive one letter I have had 
my visit in the persons of Devan das and Rajagopalachari, 
but the one letter allowed I want to write to you. 

As you will of course remember Banker and I were 
brought to the prison on the i8th of March, a Saturday 
On the following Monday at 10 p m. we were informed 
that we were to be moved to an unknown destination. 
At 11.30 the police superintendent escorted us to a 
special train which was waiting for us at Sabarmati. 
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We reccii ed a basket of fruit and were well treated during 
the whole journey For reasons of rchpon and also for 
considerations or health the doctor of the Sabarmati 
prison permitted me to have the food to which I am 
accustomed, but Banker was ordered bread, milk, and 
fruit on mechcal grounds The deputy pohee supenn- 
lendent, who accompanied us, was instructed to see that 
I had goat’s milk and Banker cow s milk on the joumej 
We left the tram at Kbirki, where a pohee van was 
standmg ready which brought us to the pnson from 
which 1 am wnUng this letter 

As I had heard from former prisoners that life m this 
prison was not exaedy pleasant, I was prepared for all 
lands of difficulties I had previously said to Banker 
that I would have to refuse food if they tned to forbid 
me to ^m — for I had taken a vow on the Hmdu New 
Year’s Day to spm for at least half an hour a day, unless 
1 were ill or travellmg I told him he was not to get 
exated if I had to adopt a hunger strike, and that he 
was not to follow my example out of a mistakeil feeling 
of solidarity He was thus aware of how I looked at the 
affair 

Thus wc were not surprised when the director 
announced as ive entered the prison that we must leave 
our spinnmg-wheel and the Imket of fruit I told him 
empKaUcally that we had both been alloivcd to spm 
cicrj day m Sabarmati prison, and that I must insist on 
spinning in accordance with my vow That brought the 
reply that Ycroda was not Sabarmati 

1 also said to the director of the prison that, for 
reasons of health, we had been allowed to sleep in the 
open air at the Sabarmau pnson But here wc could not 
hope for this fa\eur cither ‘ 

Our first impression was thus rather unfavourable 
I did not let this trouble me, and, moreover, the fact that 
I had practically fasted for the last two days prevented 
me from being affected Banker felt ctcrything much 
more liardl) He is affiicted with nightmares and so 
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does not like to be alone at night. Besides, this was the 
first painful experience of his life, whereas I was 
accustomed to the cage. 

Next morning the director appeared to ask how we 
were.^ I saw that my judgment of him, formed on a 
first impression, had been mistaken In any case he 
had been m a fluriy the night before. We did not 
arrive till after the prescribed time, and besides he was 
quite unprepared for what must have seemed to him an 
extraordinary request. Now he understood that I did 
not want to keep my spinning-wheel out of crankiness, 
but — rightly or wrongly — ^from a religious need. When 
he also perceived from conversation with us that there 
was no question of a hunger strike, he gave the order that 
we should both be allowed to have our spinning-wheels 
again. Also, he no longer held out against the view that 
the food we asked for uas a necessity for us. So fai as 
I have had the opportunity for observation, physical 
needs are well looked after in this prison. I foimd both 
the superintendent and the head warder tactful and 
friendly. The first days are of no account. My relations 
with these two officials are as cordial as is possible 
between a prisoner and his warders 

I see quite clearly, however, that our prison system is 
almost, if not quite, devoid of humanity. The supenn- 
tendent tells me that the other prisoners are not treated 
differently from myself. If that is the case, then the 
physical needs of the pnsoners are completely satisfied, 
but there is no consideration for human needs The 
prison rules are not adapted to this. 

This may be seen for example from the attitude of the 
prison committee, which consists of the administrator, 
a clergyman, and some other persons It happened to 
meet on the morning after our arrival and came to ask 
us our wishes. I pomted out to them that Banker 
suffered from ner\'^ousness and should for that reason 
sleep in my cell with the door open. I cannot describe 
the contempt and unfeeling indifference with which 
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this request tras treated As the Mtlcmen went atvay 
1 heard one of them say disdainfully ** Nonsense I * 
What do they know of Banker, his position m life, and 
the education he has enjoyed? It was not even their 
task to go and see him to mscover what had moved me 
to make this request, which seemed so natural to me 
Undisturbed sleep was certamly more important for 
Banker than good food 

An hour mer this conversation a warder informed 
Banker that he was to be transferred to another section 
I felt like a mother who has been robbed of her only 
child It had seemed to me a happy dispensation that 
Banker was arrested and sentenced along with me While 
we were still at Sabarmati I inform^ the authonties 
that I M ould esteem it a particular fai-our if they would 
leave Banker with me, and pointed out that we could be 
mutually helpful to each other I read to him from the 
Gita and he looked after my feeble body Banker had 
lost his mother only a few months before When I was 
speaking to her a few days before her death she said 
to me that death would not be hard for her now that 
she knew her son was under my protection The noble 
woman could not know how completely powerless I was 
to prove when it was a question of protecting her son 
\Vhcn Banker left me I recommended him to the care 
of God and awakened confidence in him that God would 
prescrv c His own 

bmcc then he has received permission to come to me 
for half an hour every daj to teach me carding, m which 
he 13 profiaent This takes place in the presence of a 
warder, who has to sec that we speak onlv of matters 
necessary to our occupation At present I am trying 
to induce the general inspector and the pnson superin- 
tendent to allow us to read the Gitit for the few moments 
wc arc together This request of mine is bang con- 
sidered 

I had to use all my ingenuity to get leave to keep seven 
books five of a purely religious chaiarter, an old die- 
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nonary which I value greatly, and an Urdu manual, 
which Maulana Abdul Kamal Azad gave me. My wish 
was against the strict order that prisoners may only read 
books taken from the prison libraiy. So It^\as urged 
to present the seven books to the library and then borrow 
them back again. I remarked in a friendly way tc5 the 
superintendent that I would gladly do this with all my 
other books, but that he might as ttell demand my right 
arm as these books, which were dear to me partly 
because of their contents and partly because of their 
importance as souvenirs. I do not know what means 
the superintendent had to use m ordei finally to persuade 
the higher authorities to let me keep the books. . . . 

The use of a pocket knife presents another problem. 
If I want to prepare my toasted bread (I cannot bear it 
othenvise) I must cut it into slices. And I must also 
cut up my lemons if I want to squeeze them. But a 
pocket knife is regarded as a “ lethal weapon ” which 
would be a great danger in the hands of a prisoner. 

I gave the superintendent the choice of either depriving 
me of bread and lemons or allowing me a knife. After 
a great deal of fuss my own penknife was agam placed 
at my disposal. But it remains in the keeping of the 
w arder and is only handed to me when I actually need it. 
Every evening it has to be given up to the head warder, 
who gives it back again to the convict warder in the 
morning. 

This species will be new to you. “ Convict warders ” 
are generally jpnsoners on a long sentence who are given 
Avarder’s uniform for good conduct and entrusted with 
tasks which do not involve any great responsibility. 
They are allowed to w^ear warder’s uniform, but remain 
under’ continual supervision. One of these warders, 
who was sentenced for murder, has to watch me durmg 
the day At night he is given an assistant, whose appear- 
ance reminds me of Shaukat Ah. This last, it is true, 
has only been the case since the general inspector gave 
orders "that my cell door might remain open. Both 
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dark to read, I finish my day’s work. At eight o’clock I 
betake myself to rest after the usual Ashram prayer 
My Btudiesincludethe Koran, the Ramayana of T ulsidas , 
books about Chnstiamty I got from Standmg, exercises 
m Urdu, and much el^ I spend six hours on these 
literary rforts Four hours I devote to hand-spmrung 
and carding To bcgm with, when I had only a httle 
cotton at my disposal, I could only spm for thi^ 
mmutes But now the administration Im placed suffi- 
cient cotton at my disposal, very dirty, to be sure — 
perhaps very good practice for a begmner m carding 
1 spend an hour at carding and three at spmning 
Anasuyabai and Maganlal Gandhi have sent me bobbins 
I want ta ask them not to send me any more for tlie 
moment On the other hand, some fine well cleaned 
cotton would be a great service, but they should not 
send me more than two pounds at a time I am v erv 
much set on making my own bobbins To my way of 
thinking every spinner should learn to card 1 learnt 
in an hour It is more difficult to manage than spinmng, 
but It 13 easier to learn 

Spinnmg becomes more and more an irmcr need vnth 
me Ev er) daj I come nearer to tbc poorest of the poor, 
and 111 them to God The four hours I devote to this 
work arc more important to me than all the others 
The frtuts of my labour he before my eyes Not one 
impure thought haunts me in these four hours While 
1 read the Gita, the Koran, or the Ratmiyana, mj 
thoughts flj far awaj But when I turn to the spinmng- 
whccl or work at the hackle mj attention is directed on 
a single point The spinning-whecl, I know, cannot 
mean so much to everyone But to me the spinning- 
wheel and the economic salvation of impovcnshetT India 
arc so much one that spinning has for me a charm all its 
own My heart is drawn backwards and forwards be- 
tween the spinning wheel and books And it is not im 

r issiblc that in my next letter I will have to tell you that 
am spending cv cn more time on spinning and carding 
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Please say to Maulana Abdul Ban Sahib, who recent!' 
informed me that he had begun to spin, that I coun 
on his keeping pace with me m progress His goo( 
example will cause many to make a duty of this import 
ant work. You may tell the people at Ashram that . 
have written the promised primer and will send it t( 
them if I am allowed. I hope it will also be possibh 
for me to write the contemplated religious primer, anc 
also the history of our fight in South Africa. 

In order to divide the day better I take only two meah 
instead of three. I feel quite well on it With regarc 
to food the pnson superintendent is most accommodat- 
ing. For the last three days he has let me have goat’s 
milk and butter, and I hope m a few days to be able tc 
make my o-wn chapatis. 

Besides two new warm blankets, a cocoa mat and 
two sheets have been placed at my disposal. And a 
pillow has also arrived since. I could really do without 
it. Up till now I have used my books or my spare 
clothes as a pillow. But Rajagopalachar used all his 
influence to have a pillow ^ven to me. There is also a 
bathroom with a lock available which I am allowed to 
use every day. A special cell has been put at my dis- 
posal for work, at least while it is not required for other 
purposes. The sanitary arrangements have been im- 
proved. 

So my friends need not be at all anxious about me. 
I am as happy as a bird. And I do not fe^l that I am 
accomplishmg less here than outside the prison My 
stay here is a good school for me, and my separation 
from my fellow workers should prove whether our 
movement is an independently evolving organism or 
mereljr the work of one individual and, therefore, some- 
thing very transient . I myself have no fears Thus I am 
not eager to know what is hmpemng outside. If my 
prayers are sincere and come from a faithful heart they 
are more useful — of this I am certain — ^than any fussy 
activity. 
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I am \ery anxious, on the other hand, about the health 
of our fnend Das, and hate good reason to reproach his 
wife for not mformmg me how he was I hope that 
Motilalaljils asthma is better 

Please try to convmce my wife that it is better for her 
not to visit me Devandas made a scene when he was 
here He could not bear to sec me standmg m the 
supermtendent’s presence when he was adrmttw The 
proud and sensitive boy burst mto tears, and I had 
difficulty in calmmg him. He should have realized 
before that I am now a prisoner, and as such have no 
nght to sit m the prison superintendent’s presence 
Of course, Rajagopalchar and Devandas should have 
been offer^ seats 'That this was omitted ivas certainlv 
not due to want of courtesy I do not think the superin- 
tendent IB accustomed to be present at meeUngs of this 
kind But m nty ease he declmed to take the risk But 
I should not like the scene to be repeated on a \TSit 
from my wife, and esen less that an exception should 
be made for me and chairs offered I can keep my 
diemty e\cn standme And we must have patience for 
a little until the English people have advanced enough 
to extend on every occasion and umversally their lov- 
able politeness with unforced cordiahty to us Indians 
Besides, I do not long for VTsitois and would like to ask 
my friends and relations to restrain themselves in this 
matter People may always come to me on business 
affairs, since for this it doesn’t matter whether external 
circumstances arc favourable or not 

I hope that Chotam Nian has distributed the spinmng- 
w heels he has giien among the poor Mohammedan 
women of Panchmahals, Ostkandesh, and Agra Un- 
fortunately I ha\c forgotten the name of the v/oman 
missionary w ho wrote me from Agra Possibly Knstodas 
will remember it 

I hale almost finished wtth the Urdu manual and 
w ould be \ erv grateful for an Urdu dictionary , and also 
any other book \ou or Dr Ansan may select for me 
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I hope that you are well. To ask you not to overwork 
would be to demand the impossible. I can only pray 
that God will keep you well and strong in all your work. 
With loving greetings to all fellow workers, 

Yours, 

M K. Gandhi 


To the Governor of Yeroda Central Prison. 

Yeroda Central Prison, 

I St May 1923 

You were good enough to show me the order to 
the effect that certain prisoners sentenced to simple 
impnsonment will be assigned to a special section and 
to inform me that I was of the number. In my view 
some of the prisoners condemned to hard labour, like 
Messrs. Kaujalgi, Jeramdas, and Bhansali, are not worse 
cnmmals than I am. Besides, they had probably had a 
much higher position than I, and m any case they were 
accustomed to a more comfortable life than I have led 
for years. So long as such prisoners are not also 
assigned to the special group, it is impossible for me, 
however much I might like it, to avail myself of the 
advantage of special prison orders I would therefore 
be very grateful if you would strike my name oflF the 
list of the special section. 

Yours obediently, 

M K Gandhi 

To the Governor of Yeroda Central Prison 

Yeroda Central Prison, 

1 2th November 1923. 

* At the time that you informed my comrade, Mr. 
Abdul Gam, that the pnson rules did not allow you to 

f ant him food which cost more than the official ration, 
drew your attention to the fact that your predecessor 
permitted all my comrades as well as myself to arrange 
our o^vn diet I further informed you that it was very 
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unpleasant for me to enjoy a favour demed to Mr Abdul 
Gam, and that for this reason my diet must also be 
restnctcd to what is in accordance with the rules and 
what IS allowed to Mr Abdul Gam You were good 
enough to ask me to accept the old rations for the time 
being and to say that the whole question would be 
discussed with the general inspector, who was ahortlj 
to nsit the prison I have now waited ten days If I 
am to keep a good conscience I cannot wait any longer, 
for I have nothmg at all to discuss with the general 
mspector I have no reason to complam to him of the 
deasion you took m the case of Abdul Gam I willingly 
recognize that you are powerless, even if you were 
inclined to help my comrade Nor is it my aun to 
work for a change m the food regulations of the prison 
1 desire one thmg only, to protect myself against anv 
preferential treatment 

I therefore ask you from next Wednesday to give me 
no more oranges and grapes In spite of this my food 
will sail be more expensive than the offiaal ration 
I do not know if I need four pounds of goat s milk, but 
so long as you refuse to r^ucc my mod so that its 
cost IS m accordance with the rules I must, although 
reluctantly, accept the four pounds of milk 

1 do not need to assure you that there is no quesaon 
of dissension It is only for the sake of my own 

inner peace that I propose that you should restrict my' 
diet, and I beg foryour understanding and approval 
1 ours obediently , 

M K Gandhi, No 827 
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